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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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HER WORLD. 





BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 


BEHIND them slowly sank the western world, 

Before them new horizons opened wide— 
“Yonder,” he said, ‘‘old Rome and Venice wait, 

And lovely Florence by the Arno’s tide.”’ 
She heard, but backward all her heart had sped, 
Where the young moon sailed through the sunset red, 
‘“ Yonder,” she thought, ‘S with breathing soft and deep, 
My little lad lies siniling in his sleep.” 


They sailed where Capri dreamed upon the sea, 
And Naples slept beneath her olive trees ; 
They saw the plains where trod the gods of old 
Pink with the flush of wild anemones, 
They saw the marbles by the Master wrought 
To shrine the heavenly beauty of his thought. 
Still ran one longing through her smiles and sighs— 
“1f T could see my little lad’s sweet eyes !”’ 


Down from her shrine the dear Madonna gazed, 
Her baby lying warm against her breast, 
“What does she see ?”? he whispered, ‘‘can she guess 
The cruel thorns to those soft temples pressed ?”’ 
“Ah, no,” she said, ‘‘she shuts him safe from harms, 
Within the love-locked harbor of her arms. 
No fear of coming fate could make me sad 
If so, to-night, I held my little lad.” 


“If you could choose,” he said, ‘*a royal boon, 
Like that girl dancing yonder for the king, 

What gift from all her kingdom would you bid 
Obedient Fortune in her hand to bring ?” 

The dancer’s robe, the glittering banquet hall, 

Swam in a mist of tears along the wall— 

“Not power,” she said, “nor riches, nor delight, 
But just to kiss my little lad to-night!” 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


THE LITTLE MINSTREL. 








BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK, 


WHEN swiftly wends tre autumn tide, 
Nor any lingering blossoms bide 

To greet the chilly morn ; 
Mid grasses turned from green to gray, 
Hiyh-perched upon a plume a-sway 

A cricket sits forlorn, 
And quavers forth his eerie lay 


In measures thin and worn. 


I pause to list his plaintive song ; 

A myriad happy memories throng— 
Scenes that to both were bright ; 

For both have loved the sweet, wild rose, 

And wandered where the daisy blows, 
The summer wind’s delight ; 

To one who sings of kindred woes 


I cannot say good-night. 


Come, Little Minstrel, flee the bank 
Where leaves are dun and grasses dank, 
And cease thy sad refrain ; 
Forsake the fields and dwell with me, 
My hearth thy joyous home shall be, 
Let tempests howl in vain ;' 
And by the fire we’ll mock in glee 


The storm with merry strain. 
TUsCALoosa, ALA. 
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AUTUMN FOLIAGE. 


BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP. 











THE ivy flames in crimson joy, 
The oak in purple pride, 
And all the burnished maples glow, 


Sunshine solidified, 
Dvpraur, IA, 
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THE FRENCH-CONGO SUDAN. 





RY THE REV. A. SIMS, 
OF 1HE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 





THE opportunities and possibilities presented by the 
Congo ever increase and improve, but are always due to 
its magnificent waterways. That some of Africa’s dark- 
est corners are accessible by it is well shown by a con- 
versation I have had this week with Count de Brazza, 
Governor-General of the French Congo Colony, and who 
at present resides on the side of the river opposite to me. 
He left here two years ago to open up the Sanga country 
without war by quiet talks and peaceful influences. He 
has succeeded, and united his colony to the French 
sphere of influence round Lake Chad. The English” 
might have secured much of the northern part of this, 
and contested its ownership with the Germans; but now, 
after the work of Lieutenant Mizon, De Maistre and De 
Brazza, it is lost to them, and very probably the Germans 
will fail to press the theory of the Cameroon’s ‘‘ hinter- 
land.” De Brazza penetrated beyond the furthest point 
ofa previous fatalexpedition, made no attempt to punish 
the natives, but continued on and found men with Mo- 
hammedan prayers round their necks ; by means of his 
Senegal Mohammedan soldiers he rapidly communicated 
with the chief of the country, and made himself accepta- 
ble tothem. He established his headquarters at Bania, 
on the upper Sanga; in the steam launch ‘‘Courbet,” 
pushed on for three hundred miles into the interior of 
its upper reaches, practically establishing a French pro- 
tectorate over all the natives at the back of the German 
Cameroons, joining hands and forces with Mizon, who 
governs all to the south of the Benue River. 
This country, explored by De Brazza, is drained by the 
Sanga, which empties itself into the Congo below the 
Mobangi River and the Equator. He was only fourteen 
days steaming from Bania here, He found it peopled 
by (1) Negroes and not by Bantu, who are called Baia, 
Buri, and Ndere, who are the original natives of the 
country ; these are savage, cannibal, rude, dirty and 
nearly naked, exactly as other upper Congo natives, and 
devoid of special interest ; (2) by Haussa traders ; (3) by 
the Fulbé, its aristocracy and Mohammedan conquerors. 
The natives have been conquered or are being subdued 
by these Fulbé, who are simple in their faith—Protestant 
Mohammedan, as Mizon calls them, on account of their 
liking Europeans and not fully conforming to the Koran, 
The Fulbé are evidently not long converted to Moham- 
medanism themselves ; they read and write Arabic, are 
light-skinned, come from the northwest, are familiar 
with Kano, Lake Chad and Tripoli, In their character 
as colonizing merchants they penetrate to the Sanga 
country to trade away their cattle for ivory and iron, 
They are great shepherds and cultivators as well, if not 
chiefly so, They push on and south as long as their cat- 
tle continue healthy. Their Government is a settled one, 
headed by a Sultan, and their social civilization is con- 
siderable, They are occupied in levying taxes, breed- 
ing cattle and horses and donkeys, of which they have 
great droves, Mizon says, even to 20,000 head of cattle 
possessed by some big chief. They are not slave raiders, 
and have nothing in common with the Zanzibar brig- 
ands, late of Stanley Falls. They insist on open, unob- 
structed roads in all directions among the natives, 
Should a native chief block a road, the whole district 
will be plundered and people sold. The Fulbé take care 
of the sons of the native chiefs, who are put into a 
central gratuitous Mohammedan school, and, when edu- 
cated, are sent back .loaded with presents and arms, 
mounted on horses and accompanied by slaves. These boys 
are promoted to the rank of Nzauro, a native chief, farm 
adistrict, and raise cattle for their Fulbé masters. Thus 
the ball of progress is kept rolling and the Fulbé domin- 
ion ever increasing. The Fulbé is mounted on horse- 
back, wears a straw hat and a flowing garment, which 
may have sixteen to twenty yards in it, woven in pat- 
terns and dyed with indigo (slaves only wear European 
cloth), armed with bow and arrows, a lance, and long 
sword ; curiously enough the flint-lock gun is not in use. 
The horse is regarded as an agent or instrument of war. 
The Haussais the Jew of thecountry, and detested as 
such, is the exponent of religion and retail trade in cloth, 
beads, cowries, meat, iron and ivory. He follows in the 
wake of the Fulbé, and profits by the safe, open roads to 





De Brazza iasists that it is the vast quantity of cattle 
for which they must have new markets, which pushes 
them toward the Congo. Itis a greater crime among 
them to wound a cow than to kill aman. The intro- 
duction of the cow has done away with cannibalism 
among the natives, Donkeys are used as beasts of bur- 
den. Under De Brazza’s fostering care the cattle mar- 
ket has been brought three days nearer to the Congo, and 
it only requires cattle lighters to bring them to this hun- 
gry country at Leopoldville. 

This grand, new country, offering a superior civiliza- 
tion, better than anything else on the Congo, but of 
course not necessarily superior in a missionary sense, 
is open to mission work, provided the French Govern- 
ment has no objection. The road is open to the Niger 
even. Barth, the traveler, is said to speak of these Fulbé 
in his works. I would recommend those wanting to go 
there to wait for the completion of the Congo Railway. 
LEOPOLDVILLE. 
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MY LAST CHRISTMAS IN THE BUSH. 


BY HENRY M. STANLEY. 





My Christmases have been rarely happy. I find on 

looking back that, as tho I had been pledged to a pecul- 

iarly ascetic life, I have been obliged to spend fifteen 

Christmas Days in the wilds of Africa, Others have been 

spent at, sea, some in America, Turkey, Crete, Spain, 

Jerusalem, all under very different conditions to those 

which I have experienced in Britain. Most of these days 

have found me in the midst of some adventure far re- 

moved from the pudding and other delicacies of the sea- 

son which form the theme and delight of British youth, 

taking troublous thought for the inexorable morrow, 

brooding over some late calamity, fretting over a com- 

rade’s loss, or extracting a modicum of comfort or hope- 

fulness even in the Inidst of general! discontent. 

I find in my diary, on December 25th, 1888, notes 

which will describe to you how we spent.our last Christ- 

mas in the ** bush.” 

The day before, we had arrived at the site of a pigmy 

village, an open circular space, about five hundred feet 

in diameter, in the midst of the woods. A few of the 
pigmy huts still stood, tho in an uninhabitable condi- 
tion. We decided to halt over Christmas for many 
sufficient reasons, Thus Christmas Evesaw us encamped 
on ground over which generations of pigmies bad gam- 
boled, It suited us admirably enough. A» here was 
no clearing to be done, our men’s huts were s00a ranged 
round the big circle. In the center were raised the head- 
quarter tents. We called it ‘‘ Cross Roads Camp,” be- 
cause in the center of the circle four paths met. One 
path would take us after a march of forty miles to the 
green plains near the Albert Nyanza. That which went 
in an opposite direction, or westerly, would take us to 
the Congo River, 600 miles away ; and by that which led 
northward we might reach the pastoral grounds of the 
Makkaraka, 250 miles distant; while by the southerly 
road, after marching 750 miles, we might emerge from 
the twilight of the Great Forest, in view of the elephant 
grasses of the Luama Valley. 

When we reached Cross Roads Camp, almost every 
man in the column thanked God, after his own fashion, 
that we had only forty miles more to travel before we 
should see the sheen of the young grass in Mazamboni’s 
land. 

Christmas morn in the bush! No, not busb, but 
forest—if ever eternal tropic woods deserved the name. 
To us in England, bush suggests a thicket or a shrubbery ; 
but this now under consideration extends over 400,000 
square miles, to the extent of two German empires. It 
took us 160 days to travel through it, burrowing through 
amazing growths of underwood, and tunneling under a 
sea of parasites, and overhead through all this period 
we saw nothing but the overlaping, leaf-laden arms of the 
great forest trees, which were of infinite variety of 
species, and whose hight could only be conjectured. 

Cross Roads Camp was under the leafy coping of a 
portion of this forest. The underwood being cleared by 
the pigmies, it seemed like a huge cavern carved out of 
solid vegetation. Noteven a spray of sunshine could 
penetrate from above. The ground was damp, as it al- 
ways is under the dense shade. The atmosphere was 
mephitic; the rank compos of dead vegetal matter 
mixed with the dark dust of dead insects exhaled an 
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the perpetual distillations from trunk and branch and 
leaf mingled strangely with it. 

What a Christmas was before us! Our men were al- 
most rabid from hunger. Had we remained there, not a 
soul would have offered us anything to eat, and we 
should have starved. Only by foraging far and near 
could any food be obtained. We were strangers to the 
country, and knew of no community living within any 
accessible distance from us. The paths leading from 
our camp were formed by nomadic dwarfs, who, like 
ourselves, are here to day and off to-morrow ; but from 
the nature of the forest people, we argued that there 
must be some tribe within ten, fifteen or twenty miles 
of us, in some direction. The thing we had to do was to 
discover its locality, and for this purpose we were 
obliged to send strong parties by the southern and north- 
ern tracks to search for bananas, while the doctor and I 
should remain to protect the camp and attend to the sick 
and the feeble. 

Therefore, at six o’clock on Christmas Day, the 
trumpet sounds to muster. Lieutenant Stairs is re- 
quested to select fifty-six riflemen to form his foraging 
party, to go along the south road. <A Zanzibari captain, 
chosen for his courage and good sense, is appointed to 
conduct a strong party along the northern path. How 
long they will be absent no one knows. What adven- 
tures they will meet is equally unknown. Meantime, 
we who are left behind in camp must remain in sus- 
pense, cherishing a hope that they will succeed in 
obtaining the means of subsistence so grievously 
needed. 

As the parties march off in opposite directions, those 
who remain standing at muster are dismissed to their 
huts, except the dozen pickets who are led away to take 
their posts of observation around the camp. This is a 
duty that is never neglected, for every native’s hand is 
against us. 

Parke, the doctor, has many duties. The condition of 
the sick is appalling. Next to my own, his duties are 
the most onerous. The human system in this dreadful 
country becomes an easy prey to diseases of the most 
loathsome kind. We have men in camp suffering from 
dysentery, ulcers and anwmia, which follow poor nour- 
ishment and the privations of travel. We have over 
eighty prostrated, some of them in such a hopeless con- 
dition that they will never leave the spot where they 
have lain down, 

While Parke administers to the necessities of our fol- 
lowers, I take my seat near the baggage, and think. 
The only things worth thinking about relate to the Ex- 
pedition, Thoughts about Stairs and his foraging party, 
and that led by the Zanzibari captain, occupy me ; then 
they drift to Nelson and Bonny, who are bringing up the 
baggage from Fort Bodo ; then they flit to Wadelai, and 
revolve about Emin and my friend Jephson, and I won- 
der what has happened to them during our absence 
from the Albert Nyanza, and why Jephson did not keep 
his promise and return to Fort Bodo ; then they hover 
over our native friends in Mazamboni’s land, and wist- 
fully cling to the abundance of food that awaits our 
long-tried fellows who may be fortunate enough to sur- 
vive the journey through the forest; then they fix 
themselves upon our present surroundings, and my eyes 
sweep around the camp, at the wall of green underwood, 
the curious huts and sheds which the men have built, at 
the tents in the center of the camp, at the leafy concave 
above. 

Parke returns at this moment from the sick, and re- 
ports a man dead, and another dying. The dead body is 
carried out of the camp a hundred yards beyond, anda 
pile of leaves and branches is raised over it. 

As we return to camp, I say: ** Parke, do you know 
to-day is Christmas ?” 

“Christmas? Soit is. I had forgotten it ; and I had 
made up my mind last night that I should be the first to 
greet you.” 

“Tt is a strange Christmas,’ I said, and then I was 
silent ; for the word Christmas had brought with it a 
host of assuciations, and suggested exchange of gifts, 
friendly visits, renewal of friendships, family assem- 
blies, and what not. 

Then the word made me think whether I might not do 
something for-the honor of the day. How? What 
could I do, being in as bad a plight as the least in the 
Expedition? My eyes fell upon Parke’s ragged knees, 
and then upon his whole figure, so different from the 
spruceness of the young and dashing otlicer who, at 
Alexandria, twenty-three months before, importuned 
me to allow him to join the Emin Relief Expedition, 
And quickly my mind glanced over the interval, during 
which he had given such priceless service to all of us, 
black and white alike, and grieved that such unshrinking 
devotion should haveits reward deferred—deferred, per- 
haps, until it was too late to prove our gratitude. 

Atthis thought there was a pang of regret. How 
could I show him that he was appreciated? Then I re- 
membered that there wasa bale of choice cloths reserved 
for presents to native chiefs, in which there was a new 
piece of blue serge, which might make him a new suit. 
Happy thought ! 

Such men as were known to be handy with their 
needles were called up. An old bale-cover was spread 
out. Some cotton was cut and unraveled to make 
thread, The bale of choice cloths was opened, and the 





serge was unrolled, and six yards of it were measured. 
Then, with an old sacque coat as pattern, the stuff for 
anew jacket was cut, and from a pair of ‘ knicker- 
bocker” breeches I managed to cut out a new pair of 
pantaloons. The men were set to work, and, when six 
tailors are in earnest, a suit sufficiently good for forest 
wear is soon made. 

Stairs, Nelson and Bonny, tho absent, received their 
share, and the tent boys were not forgotten. 

By four o’clock in the afternoon the suit of clothes for 
our doctor was almost completed, and he was gratified 
to hear for whom it was destined. But at this time we 
heard the rumblings of thunder. A few drops of rain 
were heard pattering above. The strange odors rising 
from the wet humus became thicker. Nearer and 
nearer came the advancing storm. The high wind be- 
gan to career among the treetops, reminding us of the 
sound of a surf breaking upon a beach. Each man ran 
to shelter, as the rain fell in torrents. The gray light 
darkened, the lightning played about the camp in dzz- 
zling sheets of flame, and the thunder crackled and 
burst upon us in overpowering shocks. The fall of rotten 
trees and branches added to the tumult and confusion 
and uneasiness. 

For hours we look into the pitchy darkness and watch 
for the weird white light which reveals everything with 
startling clearness, until the freyuency of these alterna- 
tions of blackness and flame become soporific, and we re- 
tire amid the crash of the elements and the tumultuous 
rustling of the branches to woo forgetfulness. 

This was how we spent the Christmas of 1888, and the 
very inention of the name will bring back the strange 
surroundings vividly while life lasts. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE PREPARATORY LECTURE. 


BY J. E. TWITCHELL, D.D. 





Tuis lecture, by our fathers, was given special prom- 
inence among religious ordinances, they seeming to 
have considered it of large importance in preparing for 
and leading up to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper— 
asacrament which was to be observed with great so- 
lemnity, and with a professional impression of its sig- 
nificance, 

The table of the Lord, in their estimate, was a place 
where they were to meet and commune with Christ as 
in no other service. It therefore was to be approached 
with a deep sense of the sinfulness of sin, and with a 
large conception of the salvation provided by their cruci- 
fied, risen and ascended Savior. 

Certain Christian denominations, notably the Cov- 
enanters, and different branches of the Reformed Pres- 
byterians, still make much of Preparatory services, All 
members of the church, as far as possible, are expected 
to be present. Many churches meet several times pre- 
ceding such communion season, considering especially 
the sacrifice of Christ for the sins of men, and the obli- 
gations of professing Christians to remember that sacri- 
fice with deep humility, with ardent love, and with the 
renewal of their covenant vows. 

These Preparatory services, however, along later 
years, seem to occupy a far less important place and to 
be considered as of far less account in church work and 
worship. In many cases they are merged into, or take 
the place of, the mid-week meeting, and are attended by 
a very small proportion of the church membership ; 
while in some cases they are wholly omitted as of no 
special value in preparing mind and heart for a proper 
commemoration of redeeming love. 

It therefore happens that many a church member, on 
Sabbath morning, finds himself in the presence of the 
emblems of the broken body and shed blood of Christ 
with no thought of the Lord’s Supper as to be celebrated 
—surprised, even, that the time has come again when 
they who bear the name of Christ are to gather around 
his table! In such a case the probable advantage of the 
communion service can be easily imagined. 

In my judgment, one great need of the Church in 
these modern times is the re-enthronement of our sacred 
sacraments in the hearts of professing Christians ; "and 
this can be done in no better way than by giving the 
Preparatory Lecture its old-time place, and investing it 
with its old-time importance. I would not have this 
Preparatory Lecture a funeral sermon, nor would I have 
it in any sense a mournful occasion, other than as con- 
scious sins of omission or commission fill the soul with 
sorrow and call for repentance, I would, the rather, 
have it a season in which the heart shall awaken to a 
deeper love for, and rise to a sublimer faith in, Him 
who has wrought out a world-wide redemption, and 
who calls his children to a rich inheritance of grace and 
peace, 

Now, regarding this Preparatory Lecture, no rule can 
be given as to its character or conduct, Each pastor, 
with his eye upon the people, must decide for himself 
what particular truths, or phases of truth, will be most 
helpful. Three general classes of topics, however, may 
be sugzested as peculiarly appropriate : one contains the 
encouragements of Scripture, as found in the ** exceed- 
ing great and precious promises”; another the warnings 
of God, as contained in calls to repentance in view of 
sin; another, the responsibility of Christians for their 
saving influence on the world. 
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1. Self-examination is essential. Habitual introspec. 
tion is not good for any soul, neither is habitual meagur- 
ing of personal responsibility, for the prosperity of the 
Church or the conversion of the world. It is possible 
for a Christian to dwell so much on his responsibilities 
and delinquencies—and on his failure to attain an idea] 
Christian character—as to become wholly disheartened, 

Nevertheless if the church has grown cold and formal 
and worldly, or if the members are at variance with 
each other, they should be called to carefuland prayerful 
self-examination. There should be heart searchings and 
humiliations before God and before one another, else the 
sacrament of the Supper will be profitless, if not a mock- 
ery in the sight of Heaven. The duty of prayer and 
reading of the Word, and faithful attendance on the 
‘* means of grace,” of brotherly love, charity and holy 
living, in a word new consecration to Christ and to hig 
cause should be urged; and such texts chosen and 
themes considered as will set before Christians the in- 
finite claims of God upon them as witnesses for Christ in 
a doubting and gainsaying world. 

2. EKneouragement to trust. If Christians, without 
cause, have grown fearful and distrustful in reference to 
themselves, have lost their large sense of the love of 
God, have lapsed into low views of delivering and keep- 
ing grace, or if they have become disheartened as to the 
outlook and efforts of the Church, then the marvelous 
provisions and pledges of the Gospel are to be taken ag 
themes for study. Very often souls have to be encour- 
aged to look up instead of down, out instead of in, and 
recall the faithfulness of God, Christians who are striy- 
ing to know and do the will of God, cannot too often re- 
mind themselves, or be reminded of, the provisions of 
grace and glory. Faith in Jesus, not in self, is of divine 
uplift. 

3. Exhortation to faithfulness. If the Church has 
lost its conception of responsibility in reference to the 
unsaved around, has ceased prayerfully and earnestly 
to seek the lost, has come to be measurably satisfied 
with its size and wealth and social standing in the com- 
munity, or with its work as an evangelizing force, then 
the peril of the unsaved should be portrayed. The fact 
that Christians are Christ’s witnesses on the earth, that 
the Church is God’s channel of redeeming grace for the 
world—and further the blessed privilege of being co- 
laborers with God in saving souls—these considerations 
should be pressed home with strong appeal. 

Ail this is the same as saying that the character of 
these Preparatory services is to be determined by the 
condition of the church, and of this the pastor must 
judge, holding himself in large acquaintance with the 
spiritual pulse of his people, and in sacred sympathy 
with them as to their soul failures or successes. 

At the table of the Lord, we are to come into the very 
Holy of Holies. Our remembrance of Christ is not to be 
a cold memorial, but rather the tribute of a grateful and 
glowing heart. We are sinners, but saved by grace ; 
and this is a wonderful thing! We may not lose sight 
of the cross; but we are to remember that for the joy 
that was set before the Crucified he endured, thus mak- 
ing his children heirs with him to an incorruptible inher- 
itance. We may be in the wilderness, but we are out of 
Egypt and on our way to Canaan, with the conquering 
Christ for our leader. We may be humbled because of 
our conscious unworthiness ; but we should rejoice in 
the infinite worthiness of Jesus who condescends to call 
us ** brethren.” 

Now let any church come up to the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper with preparation ; observe it with rever- 
ence, and go away from it remembering what hus 
been done ; then they who celebrate this sacrament shall 
live in the strength of it many a day, and find God to be 
the covenant-keeping God, whose mercies fail not for- 
ever more, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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A BIT OF REALISM. 


BY MAURICE 





THOMPSUN, 

THE lively fight going on among friendly critics—ami- 
able rioters quorwm pars sum—over the bone of realism 
is an ideal one to all intents and purposes. If it were 
real, as the realists measure realism, I should run out of 
it at all hazards ; for I have never relished the thought 
of leaving my ears in some antagonist’s pocket or carry- 
ing his in mine, There is a forceful and very inelegant 
saying current in sportsmen’s circles. ** Going in for the 
stuff” means that the person to whom it is applied does 
not care for the mere glory of high achievement, but 
risks all upon an effort to gain money by his sportcrall. 
We who have got into the ring of critical discussion ale 
not there ‘for the stuff,” but upon honor and for the 
good of mankind. Our purpose is not to knock one ab- 
other out, but to teach one another the truth, by feints 
and taps when these will serve, by solid punches when 
absolutely necessary. 

The discussion of realism and idealism as applied to 
art, more especially the art of fiction, has been warm, 
a few small stones may have been flung—picked up in- 
advertently along with the bits of turf we meant to use— 
yet in the main we have dealt fairly and accomplished 
nothing. Isay nothing, because up to the present we 
have everluoked definitions in our haste to accumulate 
and carefully aim our missiles, 
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What is realism? Rightly defined the most ultra- 
idealist will accept it as the very bone and sinew of fic- 
tion. What is idealism? Properly understood every 
wise realist will recognize it as the soul of the novelist’s 
art. 

True realism makes fiction seem real; it is the effect 
of verisimilitude. Idealism floods the sketch with color, 
aerial perspective, the purple of distance, the wizard 
light of nature. If I were asked to define romance I 
could do it with a single sentence: Romance is the pic- 
ture of those moods of human life which have a uni- 
¥ersal and petennial appeal to the human imagination. 
fo present these moods with absolute verisimilitude is 
the function of highest art; No other artistic result 
has ever proved permanently atttactive to man- 
kind. 

Pseudo-realism and pseudo-idealism are the weak 
points of our fin de siécle period. We jump willfully 
from one extreme to the other. For example, as aro- 
mance we have the ‘‘ Chevalier Pensieri-Vani,” and as 
realism we clutch at ‘‘The Cliff-Dwellers, as if the only 
ideal life were a sort of threadbare aristocracy sadly 
slipshod and out at the heel, and the only real life a vul- 
gar complexity of petty social ambitions and financial 
contortions, 

The chief objection to what we take as realism is that 
itis not realism at all. Every person really well in- 
formed regarding Chicago knows that all this joking at 
the expense of that great city’s society, like most other 
joking, has no foundation in fact. A very large element 
of Chicago’s population is Eastern, Southern—out of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Louisville, 
New Orleans, Savannah, Charleston, Richmond; and 
much of itis Western, and elegantly Western. It has 
its crude circles, so has Boston; it has its commercial 
crush and rush, so has New York, so has London. It 
has refinement, culture, elegance, savoir faire, and even 
dilettantism as well, just as Paris has them. 

Such stories as Mr, Fuller and Mr, Hamlin Garland 
write of Chicago and of the Westare perfectly legitimate 
romance, bearing, as romance too often does, the paint 
and powder of caricature. They are interesting, accept- 
able, and I for one keenly enjoy them ; but when it comes 
to setting them alongside of Homer I hesitate ; altho Mr. 

Howells, daring romancer that he is, does not scruple to 
compare favorably the ‘‘ Cliff-Dwellers” with the Iliad ! 
This is, in my mind, about as critically comical as com- 
paring to advantage Rider Haggard’s ‘She’ with 
* Hamlet” or Ivanhoe.” It is a curious decision from 
an arbiter elegantiarum. 

As a novel the ‘‘Cliff-Dwellers” is one of the many 
good ones that American writers have been recently 
treating us to; but I do not suspect that even Mr. Fuller, 
in the natural and commendable enthusiasm of writing 
it, ever dreamed of counting it among the epics whose 
“heads buinp heaven and jar the stars.” Scarcely less is 
it probable that Mr. Fuller, himself an embodied refuta- 
tion of the charge that Chicago has no hizh culture, 
meant to be literally “ realistic” in his novel. His mind 
was more bent upon writing a good story. 

What [am coming to, and what seems to me the red 
rag that the pseudo-realists taunt the world with, is the 
assumption that what is course, vulgar and generally ill- 
fitting is, for that reason, like reality ; and that nothing 
else is like reality. On the other hand the pseudo-ro- 
mancists have their ultra view and will lunge fiercely 
at anything not preposterously unreal and impossible in 
its drawing and coloring. 

Is Chicago society,in fact, like that so cleverly im- 
agined in the ‘ Cliff-Dwellers”? I know that it is not, 
and so does Mr. Fuller, The story was not meant to be 
taken as photographic. Is Boston society like that in 
“The Rise of Silas Lapham?’ I know that it is not, and 
so does Mr. Howells, The larger fact in each case is that 
there was a genial and clever novelist with pen and 
paper at hand and with an imagination at command. 
The stories are legitimate fiction, but by no means actual 
transcripts of life at its fair value in Chicago and in 
Boston, There is a meaning, there is a force in Chicago 
life not suggested by a light story like ** The Cliff- 
Dwellers” ; there is a power, a trend, an exponent of 
Boston life beside which the humorous vulgarity of 
“Silas Lapham” is quite without importance ; and yet 
both of these fictions, in widely different degrees, have 
Worthy and valuable significance as pieces of amusing 
literature, while the assumption that they measure the 
Civilization of those cities is simply preposterous. We 
do not have to admit that Boston is what Mr. Howells’s 
fiction makes it out to be, in order toclinch our admi- 
ration of Mr, Howells’s art. The same may be said of 
Mr. Fuller’s work. 

We who write fiction, and a bold and noisy and self- 

important crowd we are growing to be, make altogether 
too much of our calling. Weare, after all, not of so 
much influence as we imagine, Chicago or New York 
or Boston could breathe us all in with one inhalation and 
never feel us. I remember quite distinctly when we 
used to say that New York was a great babel of vulgari- 
Hes; but now that she has three or four magazines and 
# hundred or so litférateurs. we have changed our tune 
ind are whistling at Chicago. Ten years from now, 
when the Fullers and the Fields and the Garlands and 
the Miss Monroes are multiplied by ten we shall be hav- 
Mg our stories declined by the four or five first-class 





Chicago magazines, and shall {be smoothly praising 
Chicago culture. 

But what has all this to do with realism and romanti- 
cism? Just this: the assumption of the pseudo-realist in 
his fiction is that he ‘‘ holds the mirror up to life,” while 
the truth turns out that he is, in almost every case, only 
playing with a piece of broken looking-glass in the back 
yard of society and flinging into one’s eyes discouraging 
glimpses of vulgarity caught through kitchen windows. 
His ‘‘ reflections of truth” are nothing but assumptions 
of knowledge touching matters quite shut out from his 
examination. 

The one truth best known in the excellent society 
which controls the securest and best life of Chicago, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore and the 
rest, is that realistic novelists do not cut much of a 
figure in it; that it is not laid open to the literary pho- 
tographer who comes begging to make negatives that he 
may barter them for bread. 

Here is the secret of pessimistic pseudo-realism, the 


‘secret of all this caricature of social life in our cities. 


We novelists are mostly a set of rank plebeians come up 
from poverty in the country to poverty in the city. We 
cannot afford to give swell dinners, or have palace- 
cottages at Newport, or mansions in Chicago. We are 
not society people. How do we find out so much about 
society? How do we get the material for all of this ** truth 
to life,” this boasted realism? We can’t get in, so we go 
and peep through the fence, see nothing, feel hungry 
and ill-natured, come away, put on airs and hold up the 
mirror to our own disappointed faces. Then we whet 
our pens and begio a‘ realistic’ novel to vent our wrath 
withal. There is satisfaction in doing this, a solid Chris- 
tian comfort, the anarchist’s revenge on society ; it does 
one good to the bone; but when the novel is written, 
isn’t it the sheerest assumption to call it a faithful social 
picture ? 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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HOW I SPENT CHRISTMAS IN PRISON. 


BY W. T. STEAD, 


So far I have only spent one Christmas in jail. Tam 
therefore not exactly an expert. My Christmas also was 
peculiar, and can hardly be regarded as an ordinary 
averaye Christmas in prison. To begin with, I was a 
first-class misdemeanant, and a first-class misdemeanant 
has nothing to complain of. He is locked up, no doubt ; 
but with that trifling exception he lives his ordinary life, 
in the ordinary way, minus the ‘* worrit” of endless 
callers. Since I came out of jail I have been gradually 
accumulating a pile of literary tasks which are to be 
performed when next Igo to jail. Unless Ido get locked 
up again Tam afraid the continually increasing claims 
upon my time and strength will render it impossible for 
me to write any of the books that I think I could write, 
and which certainly ought to be written. But I live in 
hope that some day I may have another spell of rest and 
seclusion in Her Majesty’s hotel. 

The fact that | was a first-class misdemeanant was, 
however, but a small circumstance compared with the 
fact that I was at that time supported by the loving sym- 
pathies and enthusiastic approval of an immense multi- 
tude of good people all over the world. It is the fashion 
in some quarters to believe that it makes no difference 
toa man whether his neighbors love him or hate him, I 
do not believe it. Edison has invented an instrument so 
delicate that it is deflected eleven degrees if a single drop 
of water is held on a finger-tip eight feet distant. The 
moisture emanating from the drop of water produces a 
distinct effect upon the finger of the dial, He has in- 
vented another instrument which will register the 
warmth of the human body at a distance of eight feet, 
for there is an appreciable and quite perceptible outgo 
of warmth which can be felt at that distance. It is just 
the same with love and hate. They are potential in 
raising and in depressing the temperature of the soul, 
Every one is better for being loved, and suffers more or 
less from being hated. From the mind there stream 
etheric thought waves, which affect for good or ill all 
other minds within range. And on the Christinas T was 
in jail | was exceptionally fortunate, All over the world 
good men and good women were thinking of me kindly, 
praying for me, and longing to help me. It was worth 
while going to jail a hundred times to evoke so precious 
an outflow of human sympathy and compassion, So far 
from deserving pity, there was not in all the land any 
one who was more truly to be envied than I was on 
Christmas Day, 1885; for no one enjoyed more the in- 
spiring and sustaining joy that arises from the con- 
sciousness of human love. It was not very difficult to 
have that consciousness. It would, indeed, have been 
most difficult to avoid it. Never before had I been so 
overwhelmed with Christmas cards. They literally 
snowed in upon me from all points of the compass. My 
cell was quite charming with the pictures and scrolls 
and Christmas greetings which adorned it. Every post 
brought me a fresh budget of letters of loving, tender 
sympathy, and of quite immeasurable gratitude, I was 
ashamed of the wonderful kindness heaped upon me, 
especially by good women, It is a thing to remember 
with pride, and yet it is at the same time a humbling 
dispensation to remember what they thought of me then 
and how little [deserved it. It was a kind of consecration 


and coronation infinitely to be preferred toany more 
conventional crowning; and the thought of it still cheers 
me sometimes in the gray, misty days, when the sun 
seems to have gone out and the world is cold. These gray 
days come to all of us, I suppose, more shame for us ; but 
when they do it is a never-failing source of comfort to 
remember how I was loved in those days, and loved all 
the more because of the bitterness and hatred of those 
who hoped to crush me, and by the attempt did me more 
good than all my friends had ever been able to accom- 
plish. 

Infinitely to be preferred before all earth’s treasures is 
the love, the sincere, glowing love of good men and 
good women—yes, and of men and of women who are 
by no means good. For among the tributes to the 
Maiden Tribute there were none that touched me more 
than the act of the thief who gave back Benjamin 
Waugh his handkerchief he had stolen, as soon as he 
realized that he was one of those who had helped on the 
work, and the subscription of the dying harlot, who sent 
the only shilling she had left in the world as a subscrip- 
tion to my defense fund. It was part of the wages of 
sin, no doubt. She was only a common woman dying in 
the Lock Hospital of a loathsome disease, but there is no 
coin that ever was minted that I would exchange for 
that shilling. I have carried it about with me all these 
years, for it bears with it a kind of divine benediction. 
‘*She, dying, gave it me.” 

Christmas in jail is like any ordinary Sunday in jail. 
There is no work done, and you go tochapel twice—that 
is to say, if there is room for you in the chapel, There 
very often is not, and when there is not you have there- 
fore to do without one service, which is hard, For there 
isno place in the whole world where attendance at 
chapel is so much appreciated as in jail, It is the only 
place where you meet your fellow-men as human be- 
ings. You sit side by side, you sing together, you hear 
the blessed sound of human voices, you cease to be a 
mere number, you are a man once more—a man who is 
not only permitted, but expected to publicly pray that 
the magistrates may do justice, and that the bishops 
may rule the Church wisely, and that Her Majesty may 
do her duty to the realm over which she is called to 
reign. Never save in jail have I fully appreciated our 
marvelous Litany ; never out of jail have I heard such 
wonderful singing as from the heart. In Holloway we 
practiced singing the Christmas hymn for weeks before 
the twenty-fifth of December, and when the day came, 
we went through it with a will and a fervor and a gusto 
that you seldom find outside jail. The routine of the 
jail is the same as on Sunday. There is no oakum to 
pick, but you clean out your cell just the same as any 
other day. You have your usual Sunday rations, bread 
andskilly to breakfast, bread and skilly te supper, and 
for dinner whatever the dreary scale prescribes, whether 
it be soup or suet pudding, or potatoes as a supplement to 
the whole-meal loaf which forms the staple of your food 
in jail. The chapel bell rings in the morning and in the 
afternoon, as usual. The prisoners are marched to the 
chapel along the sounding corridors, and sit silently 
waiting for the chaplain to begin the service. Jail chap- 
lains have great opportunities, and some of them are 
great frauds.. There was one wretched creature who 
was officially charged with ministering to my spiritual 
welfare when I was in Coldbath Fields, who might have 
been a tolerable groom, altho I should have been sorry 
for his horses, but who as chaplain was simply intolera- 
ble. Our chaplain at Holloway was a good old gentle- 
man, well-meaning and diligent. But even he occasion- 
ally set our teeth on edge. I nearly threw a hymn book 
at his head that Christmas morning in Holloway. I am 
not sure that I was not very wrong in repressing that 
healthy, instinctive desire to emphasize my protest 
against his inhuman doctrine. The good man was ap- 
pealing to his congregation to lead better lives, and in 
the course of his appeal he said : ‘* I do not appeal to you 
by your love for your wives and children ; I do not ap- 
peal to you by your domestic sympathies and your love 
of home. The fact that you are here shows that you 
have long ago trampled all these finer feelings out of ex- 
istence.” 

It would be difficult to put into a sentence more false- 
hocd, and it would certainly be impossible to say any- 
thing that was more certain to harden the hearts of 
those to whom it was addressed against every appeal 
the speaker might make. Being a first-class misde- 
meanant, I sat up in the organ loft, from which I could 
with difficulty see the preacher, who stood on my left 
hand. I confess, when I heard himn say this, and looked 
upon my poor, shaven, shorn fellow-prisoners down 
below, I bad an almost irresistible instinct to jump up 
and exclaim, at the top of my voice, ‘‘ That is a lie!” 

and to emphasize my objection by hurling the hymn 
book with as much precision as I was capable of at the 
reverend gentleman’s head. For think of it! many of 
those who were there were in prison, not because they 
were indifferent to their wives and children, but because 
they had loved them not wisely but too well. On the 
left hand of the preacher were the debtors, who were 
there for failing to meet judgment ‘summonses, which, 
in many cases, had been issued to supply household nec- 
essaries, and for,the furnishing of their home. Among 
the regular prisoners there were many who had been 
betrayed into_a dishonest course by the desire to provide 
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for their families, while others, even among those who 
had been drunken and disorderly, were by no means 
unnatural or unkind. But here was this man, who stood 
forth as the mouthpiece of Christ, telling us, each and 
all, that the mere fact of our presence in prison showed 
that all natural affection had disappeared from our lives! 

It was a lie; and if I had only had a good front view 
of the chaplain, so that I could have had a chance of 
hitting him, I could not have resisted the temptation. 
As it was, if I had tried a chance shot from the organ 
loft I should probably have missed him, and nobody 
down below would have understood the reason why I 
had so suddenly made a cock-shy of the preacher. But 
I always remember with regret what a chance was lost. 
If only I had been in front, and had been enabled to land 
the hymn book on his head, I should have had bread and 
water and strict silence, no doubt; but it would have 
been a splendid object lesson for my fellow-prisoners. 

Jail chaplains ought to be put on a course of Victor 
Hugo. They ought to read ‘“ Les Misérables” as they 
read their prayer books. It would do them a world of 
good ; for there is no doubt their office tends to harden 
them, and toconvert them from human beings into mere 
perfunctory machines. 

My dinner on Christmas Day was brought me, by 
special request, by the faithful Moody, who then, as 
now, was the janitor of the Pall Mall Gazette. He 
came all the way from Northumberland Street, bringing 
with hima delicious roast fowl,which he had kept hot by 
an ingenious arrangement of hot-water bottles. Moody 
had been a sergeant in the Metropolitan Police before he 
came into the Pall Mall Gazette office, and he never 
quite got over the feeling, natural to a policeman, that it 
was a hard and cruel thing to bein jail. It was in vain 
that I tried tocheer him up, and told him that I was 
never happier in my life. He was much upset, and even 
the thought that he had brought me my Christmas din- 
ner did not quite reconcile him to my position. 

In the afternoon, after Moody had gone, I sat down to 
write a letter to a poor girl who had been struggling 
against great temptation to regain a better life. It 
might be a better life, but it was much duller,and the poor 
gitl was pining for the old license. Some of my friends 
who knew her, suggested that it might help her failing 
resolution if L wrote to her from jail. I had begun the 
letter, and was trying my best to say what | thought 
would help her, when the bell rang for afternoon chapel. 
Leaving my letter unfinished, I followed my trusted 
turnkey, who always personally conducted me to the 
organ loft, and sat down, my mind being still full of the 
letter that I was trying to write. 

The service began, but we had hardly got through the 
General Confession when I remembered hearing, as it 
were, a voice which said to me quite distinctly : 

** Why are you asking that girl to be a Christian? 
Never say to any one ever any more, ‘ Bea Christian ; 
always say ‘ Be a Christ.’” 

I listened, somewhat wondering, and marveling not a 
little of the appareut blasphemy of the exhortation, 
Then the voice went on: 

‘** Do not be a Christian ever any more, for a Christian 
has come to be a mere label, but say to every one, ‘ Be a 
Christ ;’” and then the voice was silent, and I was left 
with this strange thing in my mind. 

My first impression was distinctly unfavorable. It 
eemed to me blasphemous, or, if not blasphemous, at 
least exceedingly presumptuous, and [ recoiled from us- 
ing the formula which was given to me. But when I 
thought it over—and I think for the rest of that service 
[ did nothing but think of it; at least, [remember noth- 
ing but that—the truth of it gradually dawned upon my 
mind, and [ began to see that there was here the only 
formula which was broad enough to unite all men of 
all faiths. 

When I came out of chapel, | went back and finished 
my letter in that sense, and then sat down and wrote 
letters to Cardinal Manning, Canon Liddon, Bramwell 
Booth, Benjamin Waugh, my brother and many others, 
saying to them all what strange word had sounded in my 
ear that day, and asking them what they thought of it. 
From one and all I received the most encouraging re- 
sponse. Instead of being offended, they declared, with 
Cardinal Manning, that it was the essence of the Gospel 
message; and from that day to this I do not think I have 
ever spoken at any great meeting where I have had any 
liberty of utterance, where I have not delivered to those 
who sat before me the inspiring word which came to me 
in Holloway Jail that Christmas afternoon. 

That was an epoch in my life, for that message alone 
marks out Christmas Day, 1885, from all other Christ- 
mas Daye, past, present and tocome. Eight somewhat 
cventful years have passed since then ; but I donot feel 
that I heve had any important word given me of deep 
:piritual significance that I can for a moment compare 
with that Christmas Day message, nor do I expect that 
I shall ever have anything better to say, or that is more 
vital to the welfare of the world, than that same word in 
Holloway, ‘‘ Be a Christ !” 

Of course, I need not explain to those who read these 
pages that there was no intention of suggesting that any 
human being was capable of becoming the Second Per- 
son in the Trinity ; but the true meaning of the message 
is best seen by the following passage which I wrote on 
the following Sunday morning : 


“Believe in God; some say, In what God? In God as 
revealed in Christ. For God was in Christ, and if he is in 
us we shall be as Christ, so far as God is in us. Hence- 
forth I shall never say unto any one, ‘Be a Christian.’ It 
is not Christians who will save the world. No, nor even 
Churches. What we want is not to be Christians, but to 
be Christs. Christian has come to mean with many an in- 
finitesimal semblance of a shadow of Christ, and a whole 
ocean of self. Christian has come to mean Christ and 
water. We have got to be real Christs, or the world will 
never be saved; only Christs can save the world. And 
what was the Christ ? Absolute identity with God, real 
unity with man. Are we united with man? A whole gulf 
cuts us off from all but a few of our fellow-creatures. 
Yet we are one with them ; one with the thief, the harlot— 
that is, we ought to be. And until we are, we are not 
Christs. As long as any supposed goodness or rank or 
ability interrupts the freest possible flow of sympathy, 
born of consciousness of complete identity with the weak- 
est and meanest of our kind, we are out of Christ, even out 
of his humanity. And mayhap there are as many out of 
Christ on that side as out of Christ on the side of his iden- 
tity with God. And what was Christ in relation to God ? 
‘Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business ? 
Whoever ‘ thwarts and bilks that inward must’ is not a 
Christ. And what was his Father’s business ? It is shown 
in his life. God’s business is to spend life in serving those 
who wil] crucify you for your pains. Pleasant! But it is 
God’s business, and if Christ felt he must go through with 
it, who are ye who call yourself by his name who feel no 
imperative ‘must’ driving you through Gethsemane to 
Calvary ?”’ 

To have such a thought put into you and possess 
you; to feel that you have therein a key and a clue to 
the inner secret of the religion that has to transform the 
world; to find a formula which agnostic and Catholic 
and Protestant can alike agree in regarding as the suc- 
cinct embodiment of what they consider to be the highest 
duty of man—that was indeed as « benediction from on 
high that happy Christmas Day. 

At eight o’clock on Christmas Day, as on other days, 
the bell rang for bed; a quarter of an hour afterward 
lights were extinguished, and we were left alone in our 
own little rooms—as the chaplain used to call our cells— 
to meditate over our lives, and what they were made of, 
and to hope that, in the future, we might, by God’s help, 
be able to make more of them than we had in the past. 

So ended my Christmas Day. But this article would 
be incomplete without some reference to a little Christ 
mas party which I was permitted to have in the cell at 
Holloway. It was between Christmas Day and New 
Year’s Day, when the wife and my five children were 
permitted to spend the afternoon and evening with me 
in my cell. We had ‘ Blind Man’s Buff,” ‘* Puss in the 
Corner,” and other games ; and the officials, who were 
always very good to me, and of whom I cherish the kind- 
est remembrances, said they had never had such a merry 
party in the grim old jail. 

Little Jack was but a small child then, and was nota 
little afraid of the model lion which my colleagues at 
the Pall Mall Gazette had given to me as a Christmas 
present. It was a famous lion, which roared when you 
pulled a string, opening its mouth and showing its teeth. 
In those days Sir Charles Warren reigned at Scotland 
Yard, and the dogs of London were muzzled, so it oc- 
curred to Mr. Norman and Mr. Charles Morley as a 
happy thought to put one of Warren’s muzzles upon the 
lion, and present the beast to me as a delicate compli- 
ment to their muzzled chief. During the rest of my stay 
the lion was one of the lions of Holloway, and since I 
came out it has kept watch and ward in my hall at 
Wimbledon. ‘The man who made that,” said one of 
the turnkeys, after scrutinizing the animal, ‘‘ knows how 
to make a lion, I guess.” 

And now I close these desultory reminiscences of the 
most eventful Christmas Day in my life. Perhaps those 
who read it will understand how it was that, when I 
sent out my Christmas card to my friends from Hollo- 
way Jail, I chose us the motto to put underneath the 
picture cf the jail : 

“God, even my own God, has anointed me with the oil 
of gladness beyond my fellows.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


HAS THE TROY OF HOMER BEEN DISCOVERED? 


BY PROF. RICHARD PARSONS, 
Or OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 





THE world of letters is deeply moved. No less an au- 
thority than Dr. Doérpfeld, the great savant, the secre- 
tary of the German Archeological Institute here in Ath- 
ens, aman whose opinion is final in matters topograph- 
ical, believes and gives excellent grounds for his belief 
that the Troy of Homer is at last fully identified. 

Everybody who know of the profound scholarship and 
numerous contributions of Dr. Dérpfeld to archeology 
and topography will be interested to know that he con- 
tinued last May and June the explorations at Issarlik, 
suspended since Dr. Schliemann’s death in 1890. Mrs. 
Schliemann, regarding it as a sacred duty, supplied the 
means for further excavations on this historic field. The 
results have proved of the highest interest and impor- 
tance. 

It will be remembered that in 1890 seven layers had 
been described by Dr. Schliemann in his great works en- 
titled ‘‘ Troja” and *‘Ilios,” The brooches, axes, ham- 
| mers, diadems, lyres, fintes, vases, jugs, etc., figured in 








his works, reached many thousands. In the second layer 
from the underlying rock Dr. Schliemann located Ho. 
mer’s Troy. He was led to this view in part by the fact 
that in that layer alone was to be found an acropolis at 
all worthy to be identified with the acropolis of the Troy 
so illustrious in Homeric days. He was not indifferent 
to the evidence of the sixth stratum, but,while assigning 
it a very high antiquity from the shape of the vases, 
nevertheless thought the lower stratum to contain the 
remains of the original Troy. 

Dr. Dorpfeld has discovered that the Romans in 
erecting the great temple of Ilian Athene leveled the 
acropolis extensively for a site, thus destroying, of 
course, all traces of buildings existing before their time, 
The comparison of the pottery and other finds of this 
so called Lydian layer with the finds of Mykenwz and 
Tiryns makes it evident that the finds are really Myke. 
nian, i. ¢., of the period of Agamemnon and Hector, 
In this layer, also, there have been found the remains of 
seven great structures of the Mykenianstyle. This city 
was surrounded by the exceedingly strong walls which 
have been uncovered in several places. A massive gate 
anda great moat furnish evidence of the size of the 
city. 

So fine is the workmanship of the walls that this city 
might well be referred to Hellenic, 7. ¢., historical times, 
but as Troy was an insignificant town in those times, we 
must suppose that this work belongs to an earlier period, 
So extensive and valuable are the finds that it is a source 
of the deepest regret that Dr. Schliemann did not live long 
enough to behold these additional results of his zeal and 
labors. Dr. Doérpfeld has platted, photographed, meas- 
ured and described these objects with scientific accuracy 
for publication in his forthcoming work. 

ATHENS, GREECE. 
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A SCHOOL FETE IN SWITZERLAND. 


BY C, H. FARNHAM, 





THE practical and actual exaltation of education above 
all other interests is rarely seen, even tho the cultivation 
of the young may often be theoretically acknowledged 
as the most fundamental duty of the State. The yearly 
school festival of St. Gall seems to me unique in this re- 
gard; and I venture to describe it as an example not 
without value for our national life, 

The féte is given by the citizens—those having special 
political rights—and it is a great satisfaction to see a 
city so appreciative of education as to make the chief 
public event of the whole year a festival for scholars and 
teachers. The entire town gives itself up to this rejoic- 
ing, and the streets are thronged at an early hour of the 
morning by people waiting for the procession. Bunting, 
of course, touches up with color the old gray corners 
and gables and the tortuous streets of this ancient mo- 
nastic city. And at last the procession comes, the very 
opposite of what is old and monastic. You sce long 
lines of smiling children with banners, some with spears, 
or battle axes, or crossbows covered with wreaths, the 
girls with baskets and garlands of flowers, and the regi- 
ment of cadets with the more serious implements of 
rifles and cannon. It is astream of joyous youth; and 
those who behold it cannot but wear a reflection of its 
happiness on their faces. But there is in the people a 
feeling also of seriousness that keeps the whole popula- 
tion quiet, almost silent ; here passing before them are 
the future citizens of the Republic, and tho the children 
have no thought beyond the day of pleasure, the fathers 
and mothers often find their hearts beating strongly 
with the music, and their eyes tearful with a sense of 
patriutic pride and responsibility. Thus pupils and 
teachers march along between rows of relatives and 
friends that are far from mere spectators; and as the 
procession leaves the town and ascends the Rosenberg, 
the hillsides and roads to the very top are still covered 
with welcoming crowds. 

The top of the Rosenberg, where many acres of ground 
are kept by the city solely for this festival, is a perfect 
site for such an event. It overlooks to the eastward the 
city down in the narrow valley, and beyond this the pas- 
ture hills of Appenzell, rolling upward to the jagged and 
snow-flecked peaks of the Sentis ; to the westward the 
orchards of Turgau slope down to Lake Constance, be- 
yond which you see the States of Baden, Wiirtemberg 
and Bavaria. The scene is as fresh and green as apy In 
the world, and over it all pass mountain breezes that 
temper the summer sunshine, The grounds are Pro. 
vided with several large sheds roofed with red and white 

canvas, floors for dancing, a field of gymuastic appa- 
ratus, an inclosure where tables are spread for 4,000 
children, and above all floats the flag of the white Cross. 
The whole outfit is very plain, simple and inexpensive: 
for example, the tables offer each person asheet of paper 
for a plate, a glass of wine, a sausage and a roll of bread. 
The fé:e depends more on the good spirit of all and on 
the exercises than on expensive appointments, and every 
one seems to bring a full flow of sympathy for the event. 
And this iseasily explained. The festival is the gather- 
ing of the municipal family of some 28,000 souls ; eacb 
one knows a large number of his fellow-citizens; and 
the majority of them have offspring or near relatives 
among the school children. But in spite of the jovial, 
social spirit, which, however, never leads any one to 
overstep the bounds of decorum, my mind was fre- 
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quently impressed with the undertone of seriousness, of 
patriotic interest of a great portion of the people. There 
was but little of the trivial, the perfunctory and the 
affected in the festival. The féte draws out, as I have 
intimated, all classes of society ; even the most reserved 
and wealthy families come forward and show the im- 
portance attached to this chief public event of the year ; 
for its importance is not surpassed even by election day 
in this intensely democratic community. 

The public schools are so excellent as to make private 
schools very rare in this canton of St. Gall, The numer- 
ous schoolhouses are the largest and finest buildings in 
the city ; and they are legitimately an object of pride. 
After a severe fight, about a dozen years ago, the Liberals 
succeeded in abolishing the division of funds between 
Catholic and Protestant schools, and this union engpled 
the city to establish the present admirable common 
schools. Each of these religious elements has propor- 
tional representation on the school board. Religious in- 
struction is not given during school hours, All schools 
in Switzerland are uuder State supervision. Only those 
religious orders are allowed to teach that are recognized 
by the State—the Jesuits areexcluded. And all teachers 
must pass the State examinations and conform to the 
State’s program of instruction. But very few schools in 
the country are in the hands of religious orders, 
Teachers are well paid, as wages go in this economical 
land ; and after a certain term of service they retire on 
a pension sufficient to maintain them in modest comfort. 
So that men and women of brains are not often really 
deterred from entering the profession by financial con- 
siderations. 

Patriotic sentiments are strongly emphasized in many 
ways throughout school life. Even at eleven years of 
age the children begin a careful study of the Swiss Fed- 
eral Government, of the Cantonal Government, of the 
limits and rights of each, and of the history of their 
country ; and at twelve boys begin a military drill that 
almost fits them for the army. Children, moreover, 
grow up impressed on all sides with the deepest sense of 
duty as tocitizenship and the publicservice. Itis a mat- 
ter of course that every man shall accept whatever work 
the community calls him to do, and almost always with- 
out any payment whatever. Public interests are looked 
after by numbers of committees, societies, boards, among 
which the labors are well divided. And aside from the pos- 
tal service and a few others, municipal affairs in villages 
and towns are carried on chiefly by gratutious patriotic 
labors. In another matter also Swiss life differs widely 
from our type of republicanism, With us organizations 

,are generally loose, and individual freedom is great in 
all directions ; here organization is so highly perfected 
that many detailsoflifeare subject to minute regulations, 
and the individual finds himself very closely watched by 
both legislation andcustom. But schools, charities, and 
political institutions benefitimmensely by this careful reg- 
ulation of details. It is thus an interesting study to see in 
these purest of democracies the mingling of political free- 
dom with the most autocratic ordering of private affairs. 
Thus social life here in many respects resembles that of 
ultra-monarchical Austria more than that of an ideal 
republic. But the predominance of the democratic spirit 
isclearly enough shown in many ways. For example, 
at this festival, as in every day school life, all classes 
meet in the utmost equality ; nothing distinguishes char- 
ity children from those of the wealthy. Citizenship in 
Swiss municipalities secures many material advantages, 
among which are the free maintenance and education of 
the citizens’ children, But to receive this help it is nec- 
essary to prove that the parents are financially or mor- 
ally unequal to their duties, or that the children are 
orphans. These pupils of the asylums have all the con- 
sideration and advantages enjoyed by the children of the 
wealthy ; and the State gives to each as much culture as 
his faculties can receive, even to the highest university 
courses, 
The ceremonies of the festival began on the afternoon 
preceding the event, when a company of youthful drum- 
mers marched about the streets to announce it, The 
next morning flags on the spire of one of the churches 
still further made known that, as the weather was fa- 
vorable, the féte would take place. The marching of 
the procession, which began at 8:30, I have already de- 
scribed, as well as the assembling of the children and of 
the entire population on top of the Rosenberg. The 
scholars of different classes and sexes had each its tent 
or portion of the grounds, where they carried out their 
separate paris of the program, The older boys and girls 
sang choruses without accompaniment with a delicacy 
of execution that I wish the scholars of our public 
schools could even approach. They also went through 

4 most thorough drill in gymnastics that accounted in a 

measure for the fine complexions and muscular limbs 

seen in nearly all these students. Indeed, gymnastics 
constituted a very large share of the program for all 

ages. The little girls especially seemed to be in a 

perfect oblivion of earthly limitations ; there were hun- 

dreds of pretty and joyous children executing with 
their teachers the movements and exercises of their 
daily drill—games, dances and varied movements that 
made a pantomime of domestic labors, while their songs 

Gave the motions point and meaning. Enjoyment seems 

to be as much a matter of school administration as spell- 


leys or mountains of Switzerland in fice weather with- 
out meeting a teacher conducting his school on a joyous 
promenade. Singing national songs as they march along 
the road, or scrambling over rocks for botanical speci- 
mens for the herbarium, or enjoying a glass of wine and 
a sausage at an inn—they frequently freshen their school 
life with such trips in this beautiful country. And such 
holidays are not taken out of the periodic vacations ; 
they are a part of regular school work. But to return to 
the festival. At noon all the teachers and scholars sat 
down at the tables under the trees and enjoyed their 
simple meal, with music’ from the municipal band. In 
the afternoon prizes were awarded to the principal gym- 
nasts. The great event of the day was the mock battle 
of the cadets, in which much powder was burned, and 
many maneuvers of attack, defense and retreat were 
executed over the hills near by, to the great delight of 
the public. 

The people followed every event and watched the pro- 
cession march down to the city at the close of the day 
with unabated interest. And through it all one could not 
forget the depth of feeling that now and then revealed 
itself, nor fail to see the value to national life of this 
widespread sentiment of hope, patriotic purpose and re- 
sponsibility connected with public education. 

St. GALL, SWITZERLAND. 
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BY THE REV, J. R. SLATTERY, 
RECTOR OF ST. JosKrH’Ss SEMINARY, BALTIMORE, 





IN the October number of The Forum appeared two 
papers on ‘‘The Burning of Negroes and its Causes.” 
The writers are men of repute, whose views, if unno- 
ticed, might be accepted by many unacquainted with 
the status of the Negro race. Both, however, are mis- 
leading. 

Bishop Haygood, of the Methodist Church, is the writer 
of the first of these papers, which is entitled ‘‘ The Black 
Shadows of the South.” No man could better describe 
lynching than he does. He terms it : ‘‘ A crime against 
Society ’; ‘‘ against God and man”; ‘‘ vengeance”; “ an- 
archy ” (p. 167). 

These are strong words, and we admire the courage 
of Bishop Haygood in writing them. They are, how- 
ever, an exordium to teaching which effectually under- 
mines and saps them of any weight. His position on 
the rapes, alleged to be committed by Negroes, seems 
extravagant, while his contention that the lynchers are 
temporarily insane cuts away his whole argument. 
First, in regard torapes. Bishop Haygood everywhere 
in his article assumes the truth of the charges made 
against Negroes. But he has no right todo so. ‘‘ Nemo 
malus nisi probetur.” He quotes approvingly The Chris- 
tian Advocate—the chief organ of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South—which recently said: ‘‘ Three hundred 
white women had been raped by Negroes within the pre- 
ceding three months” (p. 169). The good Bishop even 
outstrips Dr. Hoss, its editor, by adding that he believes 
‘the statement to be under rather than above the facts 
in the case” (p. 169), Now I challenge Dr. Hoss or 
Bishop Haygood to prove this charge. 
How amazingly wild their statement is appears from 
the subjoined statistics, which were given by Miss Ida 
B. Wells in an address delivered as a Monday lecture at 
Tremont Temple, Boston, February 13th, 1893. It was 
published in Our Day for May, 1893. They are the 
number of Negroes lynched from January Ist, 1882, to 
January Ist, 1892: 
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During those ten years 728 colored men were lynched. 
Now the following tables give the crimes alleged against 
them, together with the number charged in every in- 
stance. 

With rape, 260 ; murder, 253; robbery, 44 ; arson, 37; 
charge unstated, 82; race-prejudice, 27; quarreling 
with white men, 13; making threats, 10; rioting, 7; 
miscegenation, 5; burglary, 6. 

From the above figures, it is seen that 459 Negroes 
were lynched for other alleged crimes than rape, while 
269—i.e. a trifle overa third—were strung up charged 
with that foul outrage. Here we have a sober-minded 
statistician finding but 269 charges of alleged rape in ten 
years, while a Bishop and a Rev. Doctor do not hesitate 
to lay at the door of the Negro race 3800 of such crimes 
in three months. In other words, these reverend gentle- 
men would charge the Negroes with 12,000 rapes, where 
Miss Wells in her studies discovered only 269. We 
think the public have a right to demand of these gentle- 

men either their proofs or a retraction, 

Naturally we look to Christian ministers to amplify 
the good parts of the unhappy progeny of Ham, rather 
than to hold up to the general gaze their failings. We 
almost deem it unpardonable in the professed teach- 
ers of Christ’s charity to exaggerate any one’s shortcom- 
ings; specially those of the unfortunate Black Ishmaelites 
of our Southland. Love cares not to see failings, sins 
and the like, save to amend and correct them, surely not 
to parade them openly, 





ing. You can hardly make an excursion about the val- 


not the killing of them. 


done in the South on the ground of temporary insanity. 
He writes : : 


“T was asked to explain the burning of these Negroes, 
I give frankly my opinion: the 
people who burned them were for the time insane ”’ 
(p. 171). 

If lynchers are insane therefore they are irresponsible, 
and all the Bishop's denunciation of lynching is rhetoric : 
‘* Words, words, words.” 

But how dreadful to exonerate those shocking crimes, 
especially the burning of the Negro in Texas by sucha 
miserable shuffling. 

The good Bishop, moreover, may not have thought 
that his plea of insanity can be well retorted. If the 
lynchers are insane when murdering some unfortunate 
Negro, why can it not be pleaded that the Negro, if 
guilty of the rape, was insane, flagrante delicto ? 

Surely the lust of passion is more apt to drive a man 
mad than that of revenge. Itis a bad sword, which 
cuts both ways. It seems more rational to admit insan- 
ity in the Negro who rapes than in several hundred 
lynchers. At least it would be easier to bring it home to 
one than to a hundred. 

The plea of emotional, or, in the Bishop’s language, 
temporary insanity, has, so far as we know, been always 
rejected in criminal cases, To admit it would defeat the 
ends of Justice, and rob the blind goddess of her scales. 
In short, all criminal procedure would go by the board. 
Aud how will Bishop Haygood explain the lynching of 
the other 459 Negroes who were not charged with rape? 
How about the 44 lynched for robbery ; the 87 for 
arson; the 27 charged with race-prejudice, whatever 
that may mean ; the 82 strung up without any reason 
alleged at all; the 18 for fighting with white men; the 
10 for making threats ; the 7 for rioting ; the 5 for mis- 
cegenation, and the 4 for burglary ? 

Will lunacy cover all these lynchings ? 

Altho sixteen years on the Negro Missions, we are 
happy to say that no cases of rape have come to our per- 
sonal knowledge. But those who have had experience 
of such outrages assure us that the crime is committed 
usually when the Negroes are under the influence of 
drink, Who is thé more to blame, the poor black crazed 
with liquor, or the rumseller ? 

For ourselves it seems altogether more rational that 
this latter should be lynched rather than the unhappy 
wretch whom he frenzies with his vile stuff, 

The part that liquor plays in the crimes of the Negro 
race seems to be kept in the background. 
nearly all the liquor sellers are white men? 
But there is another side to this whole question. What 
is to be said of the criminal relations of white men and 
colored women, of Negro men and white women? Cases 
are not unknown where the colored servant girl was 
about to become a mother, the head of the house being 
the father, and where the wife paid forthe abortion per- 
formed on the unfortunate black servant. 

To-day in nearly all, if not in all the Southern States, 
the word white is in their Bastardy Statutes ; thus, by a 
fiction of law, there seem to be no Negro bastards. So, 
also, it is illegal in all Southern States, except Louisiana, 
to marry a white and ablack. In Maryland and Virginia 
it is a penal offense to officiate at such marriages. The 
same very likely is the law in the rest of the South. 
Such statutes flourish where illicit intercourse of white 
and black is very general ; altho so sensitive are South- 
ern susceptibilities that public concubinage might pro- 
voke a lynching or a tar-and-feathering, 

Some seven years ago the editor of the Richmond 
Planet—a colored weekly—apropos of some lynchings, 
gave notice that in a near issue of his paper he would 
give the names of all the white men in that city who 
had colored mistresses. He received timely notice that 
if he did he would be lynched. Of course in order to 
keep a whole skin he put aside the promised list. We 
may conclude this part with Bishop Haygood’s own 
words : 


Is it because 


“Tf a Government is so weak or bad that it cannot or 
will not enforce the law, the remedy is not lynching, it is 
revolution ”’ (p. 167). 

God grant that these words prove not prophetic. 

The second paper in The Forum, *t Have the American 
Negroes too much Liberty?” is by Charles Henry Smith, 
whose nom de plume, as a newspaper correspondent, is 
“Bill Arp.” Boldly does he lay down his principles at 

he very start: 

“It is not antipathy because of tint, for it affects the 
brightest mulatto as much as the blackest Negro: » t it 
is a natural aversion to a race inferior, distinct and 
marked in so many ways by the Creator” (p. 176). 

In other words, the Negro is as he is, and must be 
treated as the South wishes to handle him, because he is 
inferior. Now Leo XIII, in his letter to the Bishops of 
Brazil on the occasion of the emancipation of the slaves 
in that land, declares the above sentiment ‘‘ an outrage 
on our common humanity ”"—‘‘ Monstruosa perversitas” 
(Letter to the Bishops of Brazil, May 5th, 1888), 

And every Christian, Catholic or Protestant, who is 
true to his faith in Christ will re-echo the words of the 
old Pope. 

Starting with such a principle, we are not surprised to 
find Mr. Smith covering ten pages of The Forum with 
terms and phrases, which are plain indications of bad 





Furthermore Bishop Haygood excuses the lynching 
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The North and the Negroseem synonyms of all wicked- 
ness, while the South is angelic. There is, however, one 
statement, which Bishop Haygood might ponder over 
with more profit than in studying how to exculpate 
lynchers. 

‘But one thing is certain, the Negro does not get the 
moral training that makes him fear to steal. In most 
cases he fears not God at all, and man but little. He has 
no idea of repentance or remorse, but he has, nevertheless, 
an emotional, spasmodic, meeting-house religiou that he 
enjoys, for it condones every past offense, and serves as an 
indulgence for the future. All Negroes are Methodists or 
Baptists, and all are elected to salvation and are on the 
way toglory. Not one has any fear of being lost, not even 
the vilest brute under the gallows”’ (pp. 178). 

Here is something for Bishop Haygood to dream of. 

Again further on, Mr. Smith holds up the pilfering 
ways of the colored race for our contempt. He would 
leave upon us the impression that they are great thieves. 
In answer, we may say that the whites cannot throw 
stones at the Negroes on this point. 

In the first place they stole most of the ancestors of 
these Negroes from Africa, and perhaps the blacks of our 
own days have been told this. 

Moreover, in slavery pilfering was a feature of the 
system. Fora slave to take anything, it was merely to 
transfer the master’s property from one place to another, 

Again, in thesame number of The Forum isa paper on 
**The Rise and Doom of the Populist Party.’’ It gives a 
strong dose of white wickedness before which not only 
the pilferings of the Negroes but the blacks themselves 
might pale. 

“The history of the methods of Western railway corpo- 
rations isa story of rapacity, fraud, extortion and gigantic 
plunder. Every reader is, doubtless, aware of the terms 
on which the Pacific railways were built. Fifty million 
dollars were loaned outright by the Government to the 
constructors of the Union Pacific, and a grant was made 
to them of land equal in value and extent to an empire. 
All the valuable land is now sold ; but not one cent of that 
great loan has ever been paid. The mortgage is almost 
due; yet there is now a scheme before Congress, said to 
have President Cleveland’s sanction, to renew the loan for 
eighty years and reduce the interest to two per cent. After 
the road was built, its owners, under the manipulations of 
the Credit Mobilier organization, watered the stock to an 
enormous extent, and out of that deal they secured enor- 
mous private fortunes. The road itself tottered near the 
brink of bankruptcy and was saved only by the protecting 
arm of the Government, which has sustained it and its own- 
ers in their frauds. As no dividends could be paid by reason- 
able charges on stock so enormously watered, the Union 
Pacific, aided by the other Pacific railways and by other 
lines which came later into the field, put in force all over 
the West rates for freight-carriage,extortionate and unjust 
beyond any description ”’ (p, 241). 

Furthermore, there is a word or two to be said of the 
pilfering of Negroes, In many parts of the South the 
Negro servants are allowed totake away a pail or bucket 
full of food daily. They get but three to five dollars a 
month with the understanding that they may feed their 
families from their mistress’s table. In fact, we know 
one instance where a Negro woman received but two 
dollars a month for the housework in a fairly large fam- 
ily, and she was hired out to a neighbor for an hour 
daily at seventy-five cents per month. Thus two fami- 
lies joined hands to give her two dollars monthly. 

Moreover, the Negroes thoroughly understand hidden 
compensation. Hire a colored boy or girl to do certain 
work and then ask him or her to do something extra ; it 
will be done, but the colored hand will always pay him- 
self or herself. 

For instance, agree with a colored girl to do the house- 
work, then put her at cooking or washing ; she will do 
it, and even cheerfully ; but she will pay herself by 
taking something or other. If caught she will be sen- 
tenced, and rightfully ; for the good order of society de- 
mands it. But it is hard to see how this is robbery or 
pilfering. No one has any right to go beyond the con- 
tract, and the Negro servant knows very well that she 
will lose her place if she refuse to do the extra work that 
is saddled upon her. Nor will she benefit by change of 
mistress; for she may meet the same extortion wherever 
she goes. And the article stolen is not taken for its in- 
trinsic worth but for how much it will bring to the girl, 
who cannot appreciate its true value, 

No argument whatever can be based on the number of 
Negroes who are in jail, as Mr. Smith endeavors to do, 
If the courv and the judge were immaculate then a solid 
ground could be taken, but the one-sidedness of Southern 
courts in Negro cases is at least open to suspicion, 

In another place Mr. Smith gravely writes : ‘‘ Before 
the War the marriage relation among the Negroes was 
kept almost inviolate” (p. 181), Risum teneamus amici! 
This must be a sample of Bill Arp’s humor. This state- 
ment contradicts the most of the evidence we have ever 
read on the subject. 

Before the War, according to a judge of the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina, the Negroes ‘‘ took up” with 
one another ; they did not marry. Like Bishop Haygood 
and Dr. Hoss, Mr. Smith also indulges in generalities. 
He says: ‘‘ Doubtless there are thousands who would do, 
if they could safely, what only a few dare to do” (p. 181), 
viz., commit rape. Such sweeping assertions are truly 
deplorable and show forth how unfit ‘‘ Bill Arp” is to 
handle the subject he presumes to write upon. But the 





worst of all is where he defends lynching. ‘* The lynch- 
ing of such a monster (viz., of him who is charged with 
raping and murdering a twelve year old gir]), think many 
people of the South, is nothing—nothing compared with 
what he has done” (p. 182). 

To this delusion Bishop Haywood gives the fittest re- 
ply : 

“Punishment by Government, according to law, repre- 
sents the judgment of God; punishment by lynching is 
vengeance. Legal punishment educates men into respect 
for law; lynching educates them into contempt for law. 
Lynching does more to put down law than any criminal it 
takes in hand; lynching kills a man; the lyncher kills the 
law that protects life; lynching isanarchy. If one private 
citizen has no moral or civil right to put a man to death, a 
hundred banded together have not the right. And why not 
the hundred banded together ? Because their object is to 
overawe and overpower the law. Lynchers are conscious 
of their lawlessness and seek protection in masks or num- 
bers. The Government that winks at lynching is vicious; 
the Government that does not care is foolish and wicked ; 
the Government that cannot put it down is weak ” (p. 167). 

Finally Mr. Smith declares the Negro must be dis- 
franchised, Perhaps heis not awarethat many Negroes 
would not object, provided they were not numbered in 
the basis for Congressional representation. In slavery 
times five slaves were counted as three votes, thus en- 
abling the South to have ever had what many would call 
an unfair representation in Congress. Since the Fif- 
teenth Amendment five Negroes count five votes, but 
very seldom can they deposit that many ballots on 
Election Diy. Gerrymandering still lives. Nor do 
many Negro leaders object to property or educational 
tests for the franchise. By either or both the Negro 
race in the long run would bethe gainer, For they have 
a push in them which would soon surmount such ob- 
stacles, 

A few more articles like Bishop Haygood’s and Mr. 
Smith’s will help on wonderfully the cause of our black 
brother. 

Their very exaggerations will provoke a favorable 
reaction. Nor do we see in this continual hounding of 
the Negroes aught but good for them. It will chasten 
them; bring out their sterling parts; teach them 
patience ; it will toughen them. 

The South in the saddle after its black game is a proof 
that the game is alive and the chase existing—ay, excit- 
ing. 

The Negro race is growing, hence the war whoops we 
hear so often, Were the blacks decaying, dying out, 
shuffling into corners, the South would be as silent as 
night. There should be no need of noise. The crack of 
the rifle, the creak of the rope, the patter of the mid- 
night ride, might then awaken the peaceful blacks. For 
in that event, they would be as surprised at the unlook- 
ed for change as Prince Arthur was at Hubert’s. 

* Are you more stubborn hard than hammered iron 7 
And if an angel should have come to me, 
And told me, Hubert had put out mine eyes, 
1 would not have believed him.” —** King John.” 

Passing along the street we heed not the cur we meet, 
but should a mastiff come near us, we are on the alert, 
Just so is it with our black countrymen, They are ris- 
ing, and that is the root of all Southern complaints. 

The Negro race proved the Nemesis of the South, The 
irony of fate will yet transfer the saddle ; and the Negro 
jockey may prove a winning mount, 
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THE District of Columbia is the great center of polities, 
and yet is the one disfranchised spot in the United 
States. We live under the shadow of the great dome 
and have no vote ; even newspapers had struggles to live 
until within a few years. Nevertheless there are a great 
many inhabitants who have voted in other places and 
still have affectionate remembrances of that privilege ; 
80 they come out on the evening of Election Day with as 
much interest as if they were in it themselves. When 
the national conventions are meeting to nominate Presi- 
dents there is always great excitement. * 

Last week thirteen States voted. Congress had ad- 
journed, the Sherman Act had been repealed, Members 
and Senators had scattered to their States—all seemed 
quiet; but the crowd on the evening of Election Day, 
that filled the streets in front of the new building of the 
Washington Post and waited in the cold night air to see 
the returns flashed up on a big canvas sheet in front of 
the windows, was as large as if the people had a personal 
interest in the news. The shouting was great when the 
words appeared giving New York a Republican majority, 
and again for Ohio and Massachusetts. I was surprised, 
and said to a man standing near me in the crowd: ‘‘1 
did not know there were so many Republicans in Wash- 
ington just now.” 

“Tam from Virginia,” said he; ‘but my mother 
brought me up to bea Republican, and I never forgot it”; 
and then he shouted again, as the assurance went up on 
the canvas that Maynard was beaten, and again when 
it appeared that Chicago was going to elect Judge Gary. 
*That’s doin’ well,” said he, ‘‘ with Carter Harrison just 
killed in the way he was, you'd ha’ said that *twould ha’ 
waked up every rough and Democrat and Anarchist 
there was there.” So we stood there, the lights from the 





——_. 
theater near by thrown over the American crowd, the 
building of the Post, new and beautiful, with a front of 
carved Indiana limestone, its windows lighted from top 
to hottom story, and the cable cars of the avenue for 
once obliged to respect the people on its track and 
go slowly through the dense masses. Now and 
then there was a Democratic ‘‘ Hurrah”—States like 
Kentucky and Virginia are bound to be Democratic 
yet for many years. The people have not yet learned to 
do their own thinking to the extent one would like to 
see. They have only got so far as to have Populist and 
Prohibition factions, only big enough to make the other 
side show itself and give them a crushing defpat; and 
there were enough Democrats to cheer when these States 
showed their victories. The picture of Mr. Cleveland 
was then thrownupon the canvas once, during an interval 
between messages early in the evening, and was received 
with great applause; but later, when the canvas showed 
that Buffalo, Mr. Cleveland’s old home, had gone Repub- 
lican, there was much laughter and cries of : ‘‘Send that 
to Grover—what will he think of that?” Again, under 
the heading of New York, was the words: ** Mr, Croker 
says the defeat was due to business depression,’ and 
that was followed by more jeering : ‘‘ They’ve repealed,” 
** No free silver,” ‘‘Congress did what Grover wanted,” 
and other short, sharp comments burst out on the air: 
and little knots of Republicans stood shoulder to 
shoulder exchanging longer remarks. ‘* We Republic- 
ans wouldn’t have been afraid of the situation—the 
‘busted treasury,’ and all that. The Democrats wanted 
it bad last November and got it,” and soon. An Ameri- 
can crowd is always good-natured ; the men spit and are 
not polite with their hats ; but their genuine courtesy and 
kindness to women is such it can always be relied upon, 

What the President thought of it can only be guessed, 
The White House is connected with the Western Union 
telegraph and has also the United Press bulletins, and 
men were on duty there until late. Mr. Thurber, the 
private secretary of Mr. Cleveland, was also there until 
a late hour, and the most important news, undoubtedly 
that about Buffalo, was sent down to Woodley, where 
the President and Mrs. Cleveland are now staying, 
Several members of the Cabinet had also driven down 
there for the evening. They were not disturbed by any 
reporters or seekers after interviews, so nobody knows 
whether Mr, Gresham felta thrill of pleasure at seeing 
his old party take an upward turn again or whether he 
was vexed with all the zeal of a new convert, wishing to 
see old friends meet reverses only. At half-past twelve 
the street was empty, the lights were out, and the re- 
joicing Republicans had gone home to wait the news of 
the next morning. 

It looks as if we were to have in politics now some- 
thing of the experience England has had for a number of 
years; that is, the reigning party, whichever it is, 
makes for itself many enemies, as it must if it has any 
vigor of policy. These rage and after a time prevail, 
and the other party comes in to have the same experi- 
ence and be defeated in its turn. Already I have heard 
Democrats growling at Mr.Cleveland and saying, We wish 
Mr. Harrison was back—or, Harrison will succeed him 
and we shall not besorry. They have begun to feel that 
there are some disadvantages about having a President 
who has nothing more to expect—who will not be re- 
nominated. It gives, undoubtedly, to Mr. Cleveland's 
natural firmness of will an additional strength ; it has 
made him, the Democrats say, force Congress and force 
the Senate to repeal the Sherman Act, and also they are 
saying now he is getting very exclusive. It is diflicult 
to see him. Members of Congress of his own party say, 
‘We have to see Mr. Thurber and explain to him, and 
then take his views as to whether the President will see 
us or not.” Also the Secretaries have put up notices out- 
side their office doors that they will see members of Con- 
gress on certain days and at certain hours, These are 
not old Democratic ways, Senators expect to go im at 
any door, and these are hard lines for them. 

Socially the winter will be as gay as usual, There 
is a large fashionable population in the western quarter 
of the city. They live somewhat under the shadow of 
the dome, but not so much as they would if the Cabinet 
were made up of people who will entertain largely. This 
year there will not be so much entertaining in official 
circles as usual, The Vice President is to be at a hotel 
with his wife, so that we shall have none of the splen- 
dors of the days of Mr. Morton; the Secretaries also are 
to be either at hotels or in rather small houses, so that they 
will not give large entertainments. The house oD I 
Street, which was occupied by the Frelinghuysens, then 
by the Whitneys and later by the Wanamakers, has 
passed into private hands at last, and will be as hand- 
somely filled as ever, probably, but without the feeling 
that it isa Cabinet officer who is the host. 

The house Mr. Morton occupied and where he enter 
tained so handsomely is to be rented, | am told, to Mr. 
Pulitzer, of the New York World. There is a little sug- 
gestion of the irony of fate about houses in Washington 
sometimes. They change from one party to another 
with a celerity that one sees nowhere else. People come 
here for four years ; they give a house their name and 
character for only that length of time. They may ow? 
the house, but they rent it to somebody who wants it 
for another four years under another Administration, 
and go back themselves to their native place or 8? 
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abroad. It makes houses with histories, like that last 
occupied by Mr. Blaine, and that already spoken of on 
1 Street as occupied by one family and then another of 
the Cabinet; but it is history in a sort of piecemeal con- 
dition—not the lifetime of one family in one place. 

By the request of Mrs. Diaz, the wife of President 
Diaz of Mexico, some of the finest pieces of embroidery 
in the exhibit of Mexican women at Chicago have been 
presented to Mrs, Cleveland. Among the things, which 
are many in number, are three long baby dresses, One 
of them has the whole front breadth of that Spanish 
work which consists in drawing the thread of the linen 
cambric and making it, with careful knots, in them- 
selves ornamental, into a species of canvas, upon which 
a pattern is embroidered with a darning stitch. Another 
of these gowns has three kinds of work upon it—drawn, 
open, embroidered and lace work. 

The last work of the Senate was to pass the Chinese 
Bill as it came from the House. I have spoken of this 
ina previous letter asa McCreary amendment on the 
Geary Bill, It simply extends the time allowed for reg- 
istration six months ; and the Chinese who were under 
arrest in San Francisco for not having registered were 
at once discharged. ‘‘They are willing to register,” 
said Mr. White, of California, in the speech he made 
immediately upon his return from his State, beginning 
his speech promptly after bis arrival, ‘‘ altho they are 
oblige to be photographed before their permit can be is- 
sued to them. Mr. White made light of the requirements 
of registration, and said that all white men had to be 
registered ere they could vote; that in foreign cit- 
ties we thought nothing of having our names entered 
by the landlord of our hotel at a police office, and that 
putting a photograph on a permit was done every day at 
Chicago; in fact, hesaid that the opposition all came from 
that curious society of the Six Companies at San Fran- 
sisco, Which has not the good of its countrymen before 
its eyes, as it ought. Mr. White’s speech had been pre- 
ceded by one in opposition from Mr. Cushman K, Davis, 
the Senator from Minnesota. He disagreed with Mr. 
White, on the point of the treaty treatment we had 
given China, and made his argument more convincing 
in that respect than Mr. White—keen lawyer as the 
latter is. The fact is, we have treated the Chinese Gov- 
ernment badly, and any one whose eyes are not closed 
with State prejudices against them can see it. But those 
who especially hate Chinese immigration cannot see any 
reason Why common justice between Governments 
should be regarded, or why the Federal Government— 
which alone has to bear the blame of the nefarious con- 
duct of States, as in the case of New Orleans and the 
rioters three or four years ago, when the conduct of a 
few people in one city embroiled the Government and 
might have brought on a war—why it should not take 
high-handed measures with another nation because there 
area hundred thousand Chinese laborers on the Pacific 
Coast. China has been willing to suppress her immigrat- 
ing people and has yielded to our demand—if California 
would cut off her own steamship lines from bringing in 
the Chinese and urge upon the Federal Government 
to negotiate with Canada and the British Government 
that they should not be brought into British Columbia ia 
Canadian steamships, the difficulty could) be met and 
overcome ; and we should have a good conscience from 
having treated a foreign nation, patient and long suffer- 
ing, whom we first bullied into opening its doors to us, 
as well as we treat other nations also foreign, but less 
patient and used to settle difliculties with an appeal to 
their navy. 

Mr, Cleveland is about to continue his muddle with 
Hawaii. We had to see our flag out there pulled down 
by a man whom he sent for that purpose last spring, and 
then a profound silence followed. Mr. Cleveland was 
reported to be thinking of graver things than Hawaii 
here at home. While the extraordinary session of Con- 
gress was sitting, he was engaged in upholding that, and 
could give his mind to nothing else. 

Mr. Blount came back and made his report, the coun- 
try paying his expenses and getting nothing from him on 
his return, His views were buried apparently with the 
Secretary of State and the President. Meantime, a min- 
ister was sent here from the Provisional Government, 
Mr. Lorin M. Thurston, one of the Commissioners who 
came here with the first troubles to ask annexation, and 
he was probably politely received, but a good deal of 
ice mixed with it. He was, however, acknowledged as 
if he were sent froma regular government. We also 
sent a minister to Hawaii, Mr. Willis, as if the Provis- 
ional Government there were in good and regular stand- 
ing. Now, after these two interchanges, why not go on? 
Why not do something? Why not show that we do not 
Propose to let England take the island, as she is ready 
and willing to do at any convenient moment? 

The Provisional Government is the only power in Ha- 
waii. We have virtually acknowledged its lawful exist- 
ence. Hawaii has been recognized by Russia; we are 
on very friendly terms with that Government. It is 
being hinted that Mr. Cleveland will now withdraw all 
marks of favor, looking for the restoration of the old 
queen as a result, That he should do this after receiv- 
ing the minister for the Islands and sending one, would 
result in President Dole offering Mr. Willis his passports, 
aud the latter would have to accept and come home. 
The Provisional Government is the only power in Hawaii 


to which our minister can be accredited. The end of it 
will be that the Provisional Government will resist any 
attempt to put back Liliuokalani, and will then offer the 
Islands to some Government that is strong enough to 
have a foreign policy, and not make a muddle of any- 
thing outside of the ‘‘ three mile limit.” The Provisional 
Government represents the intelligence, the business 
population and the wealth of the Islands. They will not 
see the queen replaced without a struggle, and they will 
look to England for the assistance we shall have failed 
to give them after holding them in abeyance for ten 
months. Mr, Cleveland has been loyal to the question 
of sound and stable currency, and has made his single- 
mindedness on these questions of great use in the recent 
struggle over the repeal of the Sherman Act ; but he has 
some of the short-sightedness of his party—a party that 
has always been devoted to State sovereignty, free trade 
and a general massing of strength inside the walls of 
the Republic, and nothing beyond them. If he would 
understand that our boundary walls are lowered by our 
connection with an outside world, and occasionally take 
a look over these, he would be more a statesman than he is. 


fine Arts. 


ART HINTS FROM THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION. 








BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD, 





IN her charming book, “ Art Out of Door’s,” Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer speaks of landscape gardening as “ the art which 
creates beautiful compositions upon the surface of the 
ground.” ‘The arts are usually named as three—architec- 
ture, sculptureand painting. ‘‘ But this fourth art,” says 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer, ‘‘ deserves to rank with them ; for it 
demands quite as much in the way of esthetic feeling, crea- 
tive power and executive skill.’ The visitor,returning from 
Chicago, when questioned, ‘What gave you most pleasure 
at the Exposition ?” answers almost surely: ““The grounds,” 
‘*he Tbuildings ”? or ‘‘ The Court of Honor at sunset or 
illuminated at night.” These suggestions of possible beau- 
ty fora great city can hardly be called hints, but rather 
bugle blasts blown boldly for the whole world to hear. This 
can artists do for the city that will utilize their knowl- 
edge, and thus shall it be done to the city which delights 
to honor its artists and, conversely, which its artists 
delight to honor. Our old cities are slow to change; but 
will not new Western towns learn the object lesson, and 
hereafter employ landscape gardeners and artists not only 
in tne laying out of new cities and towns, but also find 
employment for them on city boards, to regulate pub- 
lic improvements ? The color decorations in the careof Mr. 
Francis D, Millet have taught us that flags and pennons 
can be introduced artistically in the decoration of a city ; 
and it might be better at least to put gula-day adornments 
in cities in the hands of artists, as was done in the upper 
part of New York City last year on Columbian Day. 
Perhaps the time will come when a board of architects 
will have the supervision of the buildings of a city, so that 
even a beautiful building may not be so placed as to 
injure its surroundings. A conspicuous instance of 
the spoiling of the general effect of the whole section of 
a city by the intrusion of a single new building can be seen 
on Madison and Union Squares, in New York City. ‘The 
modest brown spire of Dr. Parkhurst’s church composed 
well, winter or summer, with the trees, bare or green, in 
the myriad lights at night, or in the summer sunshine, 
Now a great building looms up near it, beautiful in itself, 
but ghastly white, and dwarfing and staring down on the 
humiliated church and square, The Decker Building, on 
Union Square, is as fine as so many a storied building can 
be, It is covered with most delicate arabesques, but it looks 
hkea shingle set up among the other buildings—an effect 
upon the side of the square produced, to a less extent, by 
the Forum Building at the north end of theSquare. Might 
not the law regulate how far a building should overtop its 
fellows, or could these tower-like structures be placed at 
given distances with some regard to general effect, like the 
towers at Regensburg ? Cannot the happy harmony of the 
whole White City be a hint to architects in making a 
design, to study to enhance, rather than detract from, the 
beauty of surrounding structures? ‘There, the Administra- 
tion Building acknowledged the Peristyle, while the Agri- 
cultural did honor to the Liberal Arts Building. When 
landscape gardeners, architects, painters and sculptors 
work in harmony for a general result, the New Jerusalem 
will begin on earth. 

Certainly another hint can be taken from the Columbian 
Guards in the employment of intelligent, well-bred men as 
guardians of a city’s treasures. It is true a guard in the 
New York Building was heard to say that the decorations 
of that building were the work of a distinguished French 
artist, M. Millet, thus confounding the living with the 
dead, the Frenchman with the American ; yet this blunder 
was well offset with the persistent good nature of the 
guards at the crowded restaurant in tae Woman’s Build- 
ing. A visitor to the grounds, burdened with some use- 
less wrapping paper, was accosted by a guard, who 
touched his hat, saying, ‘‘I beg your pardon; you will 
find a receptacle for anything you do not need, yonder.” 
“Think of the difference,” said the visitor. ‘‘ In New York 
it would have been ‘ Hollo, there; dump your rubbish in 
the ash can or gutter.’ ” 

The kindly, patient and generally intelligent answers 
and helpfulness of the Columbian Guards suggest to us 
the happy days foretold by Mr. Bellamy when every man 
shall delight to do service. It was refreshing to see a 
pushing, belligerant intruder turned back, quelled with the 
fine manners of the guard, who said, simply, ‘‘ I think I 
requested you courteously ?”’ The same guard a moment 





later was overheard telling a friend that he spent last 


year in —— Theological Seminary. If the days of Bellamy 
may not come while Tammany controls the New York 
police, might not, at least, the guards of the Metropolitan 
Art Museum and of other museums, be students to whom 
the treasures of the buildings would be helpful? Cer- 
tainly the work of explaining the contents of a museum 
to interested visitors is more educational than the position 
of a waiter at a seaside hotel. 
The generous Japanese exhibit, with its wealth of deco- 
rative art work, has already been noticed in these col- 
umns. In these days of superfluous ornament, when silly 
satin bows are tied to chairs ; and huge flimsy lace or tis- 
sue paper lampshades, and useless millinery of lace, and 
ribbons with senseless trinkets, and down pillows by the 
dozen are cluttering up my lady’s drawing room, the Jap- 
anese have now another lesson for us—that of simplicity 
in household decoration. Their rooms have no clutter. 
They call to mind the good rule, ‘‘ Have nothing in your 
room but what you believe to be beautiful or know to be 
useful.’”? The three temples on the Wooded Island were 
models of artistic simplicity. The screen-divided rooms 
offered asuggestion for summer cottages. These screens 
are strong and firmly made, with metal ornament on the 
frames. The closed cases, holding all needful things, but 
not displaying them, suggested refinement and elegance. 
The Japanese habit of exposing but one or two art treas- 
ures at a time is a much needed hint toward dignified 
simplicity, and might, in the phrase of holy George Her- 
bert, . 

“have its operation 
Upon thy body, clothes and habitation.” 


Still another suggestion is given in the mounting of the 
Japanese water colors. The use of gold and white bro- 
cades for mounts to water colors will hardly seem practi- 
cal to our artists. The heavy expense of such rich mate- 
rials will prevent their use. But the helpful harmony of 
color in many of these mounts was delightful. An effect 
was produced which we often strive for by hanging a har- 
monious piece of drapery behind a painting. 

The Japanese costumes suggest a dress reform less popu- 
lar, but perhaps more artistic, than that of the Art Dress 
Reform Club, of Chicago. This club, by the way, gives 
unobtrusive suggestions for healthful, artistic dress, 

The Japanese garden was the daintiest bit in the 
whole Horticultural Building, and emphasized in a be- 
witching way the larger lesson given by Mr. Olmsted in 
the whole Exposition grounds. The little stream and tiny 
great-grandfather pine trees, the summer houses for the 
lovers, the curious flowers bending over the water, the pre- 
cious porcelain jars holding their ancient dwarfed pines 
with due dignity, the whole thing seeming not much too 
big to rest comfortably on a good-sized dinner platter 
made one feel almost as if a small, wise child had touched 
his hand for a look and kiss of approval. 

A rare collectian of Kern County Indian baskets, be- 
longing to Governor Dagget, was exhibited in the Califor- 
nia Building. These were exquisitely woven in fine shapes, 
answering every household use; sometimes the same basket 
is said to serve not only for a hat but to carry the baby as 
well. A few baskets of another tribe of Indians were in 
the Woman’s Building. ‘The work of this tribe was ex- 
pensive, as the art was kept up only by two old women, 
the last of the tribe. The primitive art work of the coun- 
try should be preserved in museums and_ private collec 
tions. The Government, mission schools, and the ** out- 
ing ’’ system are fast doing away with the oid Indian in- 
dustries ; but while poverty and suffering exist among our 
American Indians, every art industry that may be «a means 
of support should be encouraged. The English havea 
Turkish Compassionate Fund for the promotion of Turk- 
ish Art. Who among us will start an Indian Com- 
passionate Fund, to encourage and give honest pay for 
ood Indian art industries? We have not simply the ar- 
tistic basket work, but the Navajo blankets, the Mexican 
water jars and terra-cotta figures, the bead and leather 
work, andthe artistic Alaskan rugs of both wool and fur. 

What hint may we find in the Woman’s Building ? 
Probably in no other country could such a building be 
possible. The position of woman in this country is due 
in a large measure to the nobility of American manhood, 
Fathers and brothers have much to do with the ability of 
the women of to-day. While the Woman’s Building was 
filled with much able work, the best work would doubtless 
have been displayed to better advantage if placed side by 
side with the work of men. We do not doubt that our best 
women artists would have preferred to have their pictures 
hungin the Art Building with the work of men. ‘The 
embroideries exhibited by the Society of Associated 
Artists, tho a finer collection than has ever been shown in 
New York, appeared to less advantage than the few speci- 
mens exhibited by the Architectural League or at the Fine 
Arts Building in New York, where they were shown in 
connection with equally good work in other lines. Has 
not the time come to judge all artistic work by its quality, 
and-not by the sex of the worker ? 

NEWARK, N. J. 


JUPITER is now fast approaching its opposition, which 
occurs on November 17th, and the new fifth satellite has 
already been observed, both at the Lick Observatory and 
at Princeton. Very probably it has been seen elsewhere 
also; but, if so, we have met with no notice of the fact. 
Professor Barnard first saw it on September 3d, but it was 
not until the 17th that he was able to get any satisfactory 
observations. At Princeton it was first seen on October 
7th. Barnard’s measures on the 17th show that the satel- 
lite is some five minutes in advance of the position it 
should hold if the period deduced from the three months 
observations of last year is used 1n computing its place, 80 
that this period requires a correction of about half a sec- 
ond, reducing it from 11 hrs. 57 min. 23.1 sec. to 11 hrs, 
57 min. 22.6 sec. The Princeton observation agrees with 
this very closely; but it will require a greater number of 





observations to give the exact value of the correction. 
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Sanitary. 
THE PRESENT OUTBREAK OF SMALLPOX. 
ERRORS IN DIAGNOSIS. 


THE present alarm in view of an outbreak of smallpox 
that it has been feared might develop into a widely diffused 
epidemic, presents some aspects that should be brought to 
the attention of the general public. Much tacit blame at- 
taches to the physician who went toa large hospital when 
on the verge of coming down with smallpox, mistakenly 
diagnosed as chickenpox. By being lulled into a false se- 
curity, he did not flee till a number of students and others 
had been exposed from him. Inextenuation of the general 
accusation against the medical men who saw bim, and 
who, it is assumed, should have instantly recognized the 
disease, we will quote a statement made lately by the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Health of North Carolina, that 
‘there are many physicians in this State who have been 
practicing twenty-five years who have never seen a Case of 
smallpox.” Hundreds of young men obtain their diplomas 
every year, and commence practice who never saw a Case. 

In an inland town in Massachusetts, in an isolated home, 
a child a few months old was ill of a mysterious disease, 
accompanied by a peculiar eruption. The veteran and 
emeritus physician of the place—then an octogenarian— 
had been an ardent and active advocate of vaccination 
when it was fighting Its way to recognition, so that the 
town was a thoroughly vaccinated town, and in conse- 
quence his son, the practicing physician, had never seen a 
case, As the sick child was the old gentleman’s grandson, 
he was taken, tho blind, to “ see’”’ the infant and give what 
advice he might to the mother. He placed his hand on the 
little fellow: ‘‘ Why, he’s got the smallpox ; feels like shot 
under the skin.”’” Ofcourse the next step was to discover 
where this truly mysterious visitation had originated. And 
it was soon explained. A little more than two weeks pre- 
viously, the father had been to New York on a business 
trip with no misgivings, tho the city was then iu the midst 
of an epidemic of smallpox, as he had been successfully 
vaccinated in childhood. He had returned suffering from 
what he called sore-throat influenza, but on reviewing the 
case in the new light, it was easy to see that he had passed 
through all the successive stages of an eruptionless vario- 
loid, which had imparted severe smallpox to the unvacci- 
nated babe. 

On the thirtieth of May, 1892, the Michigan Board of 
Health sent out a “ notification” that there had been a 
case of smallpox in Livingston County, aud the man, an 
English immigrant, had died on the 28th. The man stated 
that several were sick on the vesselin which he came over 
of measles, and two or three died of the disease. Altho it 
was undoubtedly smallpox, little wasdone by way of re- 
strictive measures ; because it was for so long supposed to 
be measles, but the “‘ notification ’’ adds: 

“The danger of the disease spreading is considerable, as a 
patient landed in Quebec, nearly three weeks ago, came to De- 
troit, thence by railroad to Green Oak township, where he was 
takensick May 2th. This case has many morals. The quaran- 
tine at the mouth of the St. Lawrence is noted for its efficiency, 
yet the* measles’ vessel was passed through and its immigrants 
scattered far and wide, and the Michigan excels in her regula- 
tions for watching epidemics, yet here wasan erroneous diagno- 
sis of measles for smallpox for eight days.” 

One of the most remarkable lessons furnished by uncer 
tain diagnosis is the history of the recent epidemic at 
Pomeroy, O. Here the physicians were in a mist between 
chickenpox and smallpox from April 18th to May 28th, 
1892, at which time 
“there were nine persons and seven houses in Pomeroy infected 
with smalipox, and these houses contained thirty-three persons 
in close attendance upon smallpox patients, but who were never- 
theless upon the streets, in stores, visiting friends at their homes, 
attending the public schools and going to church and Sunday- 
schools. In addition the friends of these families who had small- 
pox were visiting the sick and afterward freely mingling with 
the public. ‘That less than sixty cases of smallpox in Pomeroy 
should have resulted from such numerous exposures is not the 
least of the wonders connected with this phenomenal epidemic.” 
Whether the fons ct origo was ever made out we cannot 
say; but we quite agree with the North Carolina doctor 
‘that the profession at large needs waking up on this 
matter, as could be shown by examples taken from all 
parts of the country.”’? It will do no harm if a mistaken 
case of measles or smallpox is occasionally detained and 
eared for, instead of such risks for the public being 
thoughtlessly incurred, as were taken in the following in- 
structive case, in Kingston, N. Y., an account of which ap- 
peared in the Associated Press dispatches of June 26th, 
1892 : 

* Much excitement was occasioned over the outbreak of small- 
pox here. A young man came from New Jersey, two weeks ago, 
to visit his uncle, Luther Durham, a resident of this city. 
Shortly after his arrival he became ill, and the family physician 
was summoned. He pronounced it a case of smallpox. Other 
physicians differed in their opinion, but advised the young man 
to leave the city, which he did. In a few days eruption made its 
appearance on Mrs. Durham, and during a consultation between 
Health Officer Champers and other physicians yesterday it was 
decided that it was a genuine case of smallpox. A number of 
persons had already been exposed, but the family have been 
quarantined and steps have been taken to prevent the spread of 
the disease.” 

Here, it is to be noted, that the doubting doctors did not 
give the public the benefit of the doubt, but advised the 
young man toleave, tho in so doing he might expose mul- 
titudes; as it proved he had given the disease to Mrs. 
Durham in his short stay. No doubt the pleasantest 
place to have a boil is on another man, and no doubt phy- 
sicians are too much afraid of being ridiculed for mistak- 
ing and giving a very bad name to a comparatively inno- 
cent disease; but they should have the moral courage to 
take no risks. 

As the disease has appeared at so many points in this 
city, there will, no doubt, be a general vaccination, and 
revaccination: and it isreassuring ‘earn that the Board 





of Health has appointed fifteen additional vaccinators, 
who, it is to be hoped, will drag from their hiding places 
the ignorant foreigners who secrete themselves to escape a 
process whose value they do not comprehend, 

For the comfort of persons who have reason to think 
they have been exposed, and instantly betake themselves 
to the vaccinator, we copy out a précis of proceeding, that 
was written by Dr. Marson, who was for forty years at the 
head of the London Smallpox Hospital. It should be treas- 
ured up in these days of limitless intercommunication. 
He says: 

** Suppose an unvaccinated person to be exposed to smallpox on 
Monday. If he is vaccinated as late as the following Wednesday, 
the vaccination will be in time to prevent smallpox being devel- 
oped ; if he put off until Thursday, the smallpox will appear, but 
will be modified ; if the vaccination be delayed till Friday, it will 
be of no use, it will not have had time to reach the stage of 
areola—the index of safety—before the illness of smallpox 
begins.” = 

The secret of the value of vaccination liesin the fact that 
the “period of incubation” in vaccinia is three days 
shorter than that of smallpox, with which it runs a virtual 
race in the exposed but vaccinated person. 


Science. 
COMMERCE OF THE MOUND BUILDERS. 


BY PROF, G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, 

WHEN Professor Putnam took charge of the Ethnological 
Department of the Columbian Exposition at Chicago, he 
made it a condition that the directors should furnish him 
with means to send out several exploring parties, so that 
his collection should be in large part of new material, and 
thus a real addition to the world’s knowledge. Among 
the most successful of the explorations set on foot was that 
of Mr. W. K. Morehead among the prehistoric mounds of 
Ohio. His work was chiefly limited to the ‘ Hopewell 
Group,” in the valley of Paint Creek, near Chillicothe, O., 
a region made famous by the early explorations of Squier 
and Davis. That they did not exhaust the field is shown 
by the marvelous collection which Mr. Morehead was able, 
at the cost of a few thousand dollars’ work, to bring to Chi- 
cago, and which may be found in about the middle of the 
Anthropologieal Building. In all the exploration of the 
mounds heretofore, no other collection from a single group 
of mounds can at all compare with this in the number, 
variety and richness of its objects. From this single 
group alone, one sees most impressive evidence both of the 
extent of the commerce carried on by the Mound Builders, 
and of the high degree of skill possessed by them in the 
manufacture of implements and ornaments, together with 
the great respect which they paid to their dead. 

On an altar in one of the mounds was found a large 
number of obsidian arrowheads and spearheads, some of 
which were three or four inches in length. Many of these 
had been cracked by the heat of the altar fire. Altogether 
they would probably fill a balf-bushel measure. Yet the 
material from which these implements were made must 
have come from the Rocky Mountain region; possibly 
from the Yellowstone Park; more probably from Arizona 
or Mexico; in any case, a dista'ice of some two thousand 
miles. On another altar was found an immense number of 
perforated teeth of various animals, and perforated pearls 
of all sizes. These, too, had been charred by the altar fires, 
and the pearls alone would well-nigh fill a peck measure. 
It is not easy to tell the source from which the pearls were 
derived. Very likely they were obtained in the neighbor- 
hood ; but numerous large shells in the collection must 
have come from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. There 
were, also, a number of large flakes of mica, a foot or more 
in diameter, which could have been found no nearer than 
North Carolina or Southern Virginia; while large num- 
bers of copper implements and ornaments are clearly 
traceable to the region about Lake Superior; thus indi- 
cating a commerce as wide as the continent. 

Here, as elsewhere among the mounds, the copper was 
hammered and not cast ; but the skill of the artificers is 
shown in the evenness with which thin plates were ham- 
mered out, and the regularity with which circular holes 
had been made in them for ornamental purposes. So true 
are these that some experts have supposed them to have 
been made by Europeans, and obtained by commerce. 
But accurate measurements show that the circles and 
curves are not made by machinery, but have those minute 
variations characteristic of work done by the eye. Thin 
flakes of mica as well as the copper are carved into various 
ornamental forms of considerable delicacy, suggesting the 
use of scissors ; but their manufacture is by no means im- 
possible with the patience and rude tools at the command 
of primitive man, 

Among the forms of ornament into which the copper 
was worked is what is called the Swastika cross—a form 
never before discovered here and said to be characteristic 
of very early times. It much resembles two ‘ Z’ 
ing each other at right angles, with their projections turn- 
ing the same way. Some of these crosses from the Hope- 
well group were three inches in length, made from sheets 
of copper no thicker than thin cardboard. 

The mounds in this group scattered over an area of 
about one hundred acres varied largely in the archeolog- 
ical objects of interest contained in them. In one of them 
there were eight thousand flint disks, averaging about 
three inches in diameter, made from the material of the 
immediate vicinity. These were not finished implements, 
but appeared to be partially wrought material which had 
been cached ready for reworking, or perhaps for exchange 
in foreign trade. In this single mound the quantity of 
flint disks was so great that they made a full four-horse 
wagonload. 

In these discoveries there is nothing to indicate what we 
should calla high state of civiliz ition among the primitive 
inhabitants of America; but they certainly had great. per- 
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severance and geographical knowledge, enabling them to 
execute long journeys for the purpose of obtaining the 
objects which they prized, and they had great skill, ep. 
abling them, with the rudest of tools, to fashion ornaments 
and objects of considerable beauty, representing the forms 
of animals quite creditably, tho not so well as was done by 
the natives of South America. In Mr. Dorsey’s collection 
from Peru, made also for Professor Putnam at the ex. 
pense of the Columbian directors, there are a large number 
of animal forms and human faces, worked in clay and 
burned into pottery, which, tho small, would do credit to 
the classic days of Grecian sculpture. These aborigines 
delighted to make caricatures, but they delighted also jn 
the beautiful features of the human face, and were able to 
reproduce them with remarkable success. But, apparent- 
ly, this skill both in North America and in South had 
largely disappeared before the discovery of the continent 
by Columbus, and, as in so many other regions of the 
world, the golden age of the people was in the past and 
not in the present or the future. 

OBERLIN, O. 








School and College. 


THE faculty of the Theological Seminary at Princeton 
announced recently that football playing will be forbidden 
hereafter to students of that institution. Dr. William 
Henry Green, the senior professor, said that it is a rough 
and brutal game and does not comport with the purposes 
for which students attend the seminary. This announce- 
ment was quite a disappointment to the students. Some 
of the best football players have come from the seminary, 
The announcement to the seminary students was followed 
by action by the faculty of the university as follows: 

“ The faculty, having considered fully the subject of the evils 

connected of late years with the football game in New York on 
Thanksgiving, desire to put on record the following minutes: 
First, they cordially affirm the action of the football manage- 
ment in requesting the municipal authorities of New York City 
to arrest any Princeton students who may be found guilty of dis- 
orderly conduct. They recognize, however, the necessity of 
further stepsin view of the disorders attending the game and 
the injuries there inflicted to the college, and, therefore, sec. 
ondiy, they appeal to the alumni of the college to exert their in- 
fluence in every way possible to redeem the game from these ob- 
jectionable features. Thirdly, they would also express the wish 
that the president should address the college on the subject, set- 
ting forth the convictions of the faculty as to the immoralities 
alleged to be attendant on the game. Finally, the faculty is con- 
strained to inform all concerned that should the efforts named 
above prove ineffectual in reforming these evils, they must at 
once take into consideration the question of forbidding the game 
in New York on that day.” 
After this announcement was made, coupled with a reso- 
lution to the effect that the Thanksgiving recess shall end 
November 30th, at midnight, and requiring students to re- 
port at the university at or before that hour, the students 
had a meeting and resolved to do everything they could to 
prevent a recurrence of the scenes complained of by the 
faculty. 


....A new Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf Chil- 
dren has been formally opened in Philadelphia. There 
were addresses by the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor 
of the State, and others. 


.... Under its new president, Dr. Rufus S. Green, the El- 
mira College is said to have a very bright outlook. The 
enrollment for the freshman class is the highess ever re- 
corded, 





Personals. 


THE recent death of Miss Harriet Ann Weed, daugh- 
ter of Thurlow Weed, removes another link binding the 
old-time founders and leaders of the Republican Party to 


the present. Miss Weed was the oldest daughter, and her 
life was devoted entirely to her father until his death. She 
was his secretary,confidante and close friend through all the 
later years of his life; had the entire charge of his corre- 
spondence for years, and an opportunity such as no other 
American woman had of knowing the inside political histo- 
ry of this country during the fight with slavery, the battle 
between Masons and anti-Masons, and the rise of the Repub- 
lican Party. After her mother’s death, in 1856, Miss Weed 
had entire care of the household, which was almost as 
public as a hotel, and constantly entertained her father’s 
friends, including Presidents, Senators, Governors, party 
leaders and other prominent men. She accompanied her 
father abroad when he was sent by President Lincoln with 
General Scott, Archbishop Hughes and Bishop McIlvaine 
to visit Great Britain and France and enlighten public 
opinion upon the nature of the Rebellion and its issues. 
After his death she completed an autobiography which he 
had left unfinished. She was devoted to charity, but would 
never join in any orgauization, preferring to work by her- 
self out of the reach of the eyes of those whom she did not 
help. For some time she was in poor health. An attack 
of pneumonia left her very weak, and she sank until her 
death was due to exhaustion. 


....The new First Secretary of the British Embassy at 
Washington is a younger brother of Mr. Goschen, the 
well-knowo Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Cabinet 
of Lord Salisbury. He is about forty-five years of age and 
has served in Madrid, Constantinople, South America, 
Pekin and Copenhagen. He is wealthy, being connected 
with a banking firm which negotiated the principal Egyp- 
tian Government loan. His wife is an American woman. 


....General Gourko, the famous Russian general, has 
been quite sick recently, and under such circumstances as 
aroused the suspicion of poison. Investigations have ap 
parently shown the truth of the suspicion, tho the Russian 
newspapers are allowed to say no more than that he suf- 
fered from a heart affection. 
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Music 
e 
BY E. IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 

IT is not particularly easy nowadays for a season of or- 
chestral concerts here to be begun with a pervading sug- 
gestion of novelty about the matter. With the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra first in the field of public work 
for the wiuter, with its transferring its concerts from 
Chickering Hall to Music Hall, and last but by no means 
least, with its new conductor, Mr. Emil Paur for the first 
time before a New York audience, the conditions of last 
Thursday evening’s occurrence were not ordinary. That 
the change of concert hall was wise from a pecuniary 
standpoint as well as from that of convenience, a magniti- 
cent audience attested. A considerable Boston contingent 
was of it, by the by ; thoone is not quite sure of how far 
that contributed to the applause of the evening. The pro- 
gram of the concert was printed here in full. It is suffi- 
cient now to remind the reader that it included 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Dvorak’s Second Slavonic 
Rhapsody and the “ Benvenuto Cellini’? Overture of Ber- 
lioz ‘The band did not seem in quite its best form. There 
was a shade less of its famed precision, less attention to 
delicate nuances on the part of individual members, and 
a certain lack of that brilliancy to which we are accus- 
tomed, and any present lack whereof we cheerfully set 
down as due chiefly to the difference between Chick- 
ering Hall and Music Hall in size and acoustic niceties. 
Mr. Paur was complimeuted bya hearty reception. He is 
verily a total contrast to Mr. Nikisch in physique, in man- 
ner and in methods. He suggests Mr. Siedl in a measure. 
A robust, decidedly Teutonic gentleman, he leads with tire- 
less, often with apparently most unnecessary, energy—with 
an energy not always to be associated with decision. There 
is nothing cf the poseur; no hint of the dilettante, and one 
discerns only the minimum of that desirable if superficial 
equality in a director—gracefulness. He appears to be of 
strong conviction as to his position, but too aggressive in 
carrying it out. A safe, careful, responsible and superior 
director in fine, is Mr. Paur, if seemingly far more intent 
upon the fortiter tr re than solicitous as he might be in the 
suaviter in modo, The orchestra will not come to grief dur- 
ing his term of office in its behalf, but it probably will not 
grow in exhibiting in its playing what King Pausanias 
calls in the operetta *‘ the small, refining touch.’”’ The Bee- 
thoven Symphony was read according to orthodox lights 
—the last movement worked up as thoroughly toa cli- 
mactic hight as Mr. Gericke would have made its perform- 
ance, and the Dvorak and Berlioz numbers lost none of 
their vigor under the new baton. Mr. Paur was given many 
recalls, during the evening, and could hardly feel any- 
thing but satisfaction in his first professional visit to New 

York. The solos of the concert were vocal; Mrs. Emma 
EKames—who was in extraordinary fine voice—singing the 
“Pleurez mes Yeux,’’ from Massenet’s *‘Le Cid,” superb- 
ly; and not at all well either as a matter of musical con- 
ception or execution the Page’s air from Mozart’s ‘‘ Wed- 
ding of Figaro.”’ 

The Symphony Society began its sixteenth season with 
two excellent concerts on Friday afternoon and on Satur- 
day evening—the programs, of course, being identical. The 
Symphony was that in C minor of Brahms, always a fa- 
vorite; the ** Romeoand Juliet’ Fantasia of Tschaikovsky 
—a coincidental reminder of that emphatic loss to music 
just inflicted by the composer’s untimely decease—two lesser 
matters for the string orchestra, the first scena for Donna 
Anna, Mozart’s, from ** Don Giovanni,’ sung by Mrs. 
Materna, and the Prelude and the Finale from *‘ Tristan ”’ 
—which last the same eminent Wagnerian soprano inter- 
preted, with all her accustomed majesty of voice and un- 
sparing dramatic fervor. Mr. Damrosch may _ con- 
gratulate himself on having brought the Society’s 
large orchestra so well toward its accustomed smooth- 
ness and solidity of work, at as early a point of its 
busy time. It has played the first movement of the 
Brahms Symphony better; but the Andante and last Alle- 
gro were given in a manner thoroughly to make amends 
for any earlier little shortcomings in performance. Apro- 
pos of Brahms, what has become of his Fourth Symphony, 
so far as concerns New York? Will not Mr. Damrosch 
and others make a mental note of the fact that it has been 
among the let-alone symphonies for a longer time than is 
to be approved ? The Boccherini Pastorale and a move- 
ment from Cherubini’s Twelfth Quartet displayed the 
superfine quality of the strings of the band delightfully ; 
but overlooking that merit they lengthened the concert in- 
judiciously, and, furthermore, made its program a rather 
confused scheme. In connection with Mr. Damrosch’s un- 
dertakings for the winter are to be announced a special 
hew series of popular Saturday afternoon orchestral con- 
certs, to be begun November 25th, which he will conduct, 
and at which programs of the most attractive character 
will be conspicuous, many well-known soloists appearing 
in them. 


In nothing more than in the announcements of those to 
whom death has come is it more true that the unexpected 
happens. When on Tuesday of last week the cable brought 
the news of the decease of Peter Tschaikovsky there was 
not less surprise than sorrow in this city, where the fa- 
mous Russian composer was a conspicuous guest three 
years and a half ago, at the time of the first and inaugural 
concerts in the Music Hall on West Fifty-seventh Street, 
Mr. Tchaikovsky has been fancied by his friends here as 


among the least likely to be interrupted in completing so. 


brilliant and successful an art career. It is difficult to 
realize that the conclusion of it has so arbitrarily come. 
Music’s grievance in it isfar in excess of that felt in Gou- 
hod’s death a few weeks earlier. He was only about fifty- 
three years of age. He was in the fullest possession of all 
his remarkable inventiveness and splendid skill in express- 
ing it. It was natural to expect from so masterful an in- 


phony, overture, or opera, to a song ; to await scores of not 
less powerful individuality than the list with which the 
world already isso familiar. Mr. Tschaikovsky was al- 
ready a professional man when he decided to enter into 
music as the business of his life; and after his graduation 
from the St. Petersburg Conservatory, in 1865, ne be- 
came one of its stuff of professors until 1878. 
After that period he absorbed himself in composition, 
until his fame has rivaled, if not lately outshone, his 
sometime master Rubinstein, whose Slavic nationality 
and artistic sympathies are not nearly so obvious in his 
scores. The catalog of Tschaikovsky’s works is long and 
varied ; merely a part of it including six symphonies, the 
sixth completed, itis hoped ; a considerable group of operas, 
restricted to the repertories of his country’s theaters; three 
suites, three concertos, several concert overtures and 
miscellaneous orchestral works, and a large representation 
of chamber-music, pianoforte compositions and songs, etc., 
etc. In this city his name is constantly recurring in the 
programs of our most important orchestral concerts, sea- 
son by season. His personal traits were extremely engag- 
ing, there being a modesty, sincerity and manliness mixed 
in him which won him friends everywhere. New York 
was delighted with him, and he with New York. He was 
looking forward to visiting us again in 1894 or 1895. His 
death was due to that scourge even of aristocratic St. 
Petersburg—cholera; the attack terminating his life in 
less than six hours. ’ 








Ucws of the Week. 
QOMESTIC. 


ELECTIONS were held on November 7th in thirteen differ- 
ent States with the result of a complete turnover in the 
political character of several State governments so far as 
they were elected. Altho the official reports are not in the 
figures are in the main accessible. 

New York. The whole Republican State ticket, headed 
by the candidate for the Court of Appeals, was elected by 
pluralities of about 30,000, while the Democratic candidate, 
Isaac H. Maynard, was defeated by an estimated plurality 
of 100,000. In New York City the Democratic candidates 
were returned but Mr. Maynard ran 338,000 behind the 
ticket. Independent Democrats such as Abram 58. 
Hewitt voted the straight Republican ticket. The Legis- 
lature will stand as follows: Senate, 18 Republicans, 13 
regulay Democrats and one independent Democrat from 
Brooklyn who has a Republican indorsement and in gen- 
eral matters will probably act with the Republican Sena- 
tors; Assembly, 75 Republicans and 53 Democrats. ‘Two 
districts in New York City that have always been Demo- 
cratic return Republican Assemblymen. In Brooklyn the 
Ring was completely overthrown, Mr. Schieren being 
elected by a majority of 30,000; the Republicans control 
the Board of Aldermen for the first time in many years, In 
Buffalo also the Sheehan ring was defeated, the Republic- 
an municipal candidates being elected by a good majority. 

New Jersey. The Democratic ticket was defeated on 
every hand, so that the Senate stands 11 Republicans to 10 
Democrats and the Assembly 41 Republicans to 19 Demo- 
crats. In some instances Democrats whose record in re- 
gard to the race tracks was excellent were defeated because 
people voted the full Republican ticket rather than indorse 
the Democratic Party in any degree. Not merely in the 
State at large, but in Hudson County the Republicans won 
by good majorities. 

Ohio. Governor McKinley and the whole State ticket 
were elected by very large majorities—about 83,000—tho 
still higher figures were claimed, giving him a majority 
over all candidates. 

Massachusetts. The Republican candidate for Governor, 
ex-Congressman Greenhalge, and a full set of Republican 
State officers and Republican Legislature were elected, the 
Governor winning by about 35,000 plurality. 

Iowa. The Republican candidate, Mr. Jackson, defeated 
the Democratic candidate, Mr. Boies, by from 30,000 
to 35,000 majority. The Republicans also control the 

Legislature. 

Pennsylwania. The Republican ticket won by a plural- 
ity of over 120,000, surpassing all previous records except 
the majority given to Grant for President,’over Greeley, 
in 1872. 

Kansas. So far as secured, the returns show that the 
Republicans have carried 80 out of the 101 counties, and 7 
out of the 13 judicial districts. Fusion tickets were defeat- 
ed everywhere, the Populists alone in any case being vic- 
torious. The Legislature is probably Republican. 

Nebraska. The Republican candidate for Supreme 
Judge was elected by over 5,000 plurality. ‘The Populist 
candidate, who was very strong, was defeated even in 
rural districts, showing that the People’s Party’ had lost 
strength. 

South Dakota elected the Republican Supreme Court 
and Circuit Court judges. 

Maryland, Kentucky and Virginia all were carried by 
the Democratic Party, Maryland by a reduced majority. 

In Chicago Judge Gary, a Democrat but nominated on 
the Republican ticket, who had been bitterly opposed by 
Governor Altgeld, was elected by a large majority. 


...On November 10th Secretary Gresham presented a 
report to the President, which was subsequently indorsed 
by President Cleveland, in which he favors the restoration 
of the Monarchy in Hawaii. The paper is dated October 
18th, but has been kept back until the present time. It 
opens with an historical statement of the events connected 
with the deposition of Queen Liliuokalani and the appli- 
cation by the Provisionai Committee to Mr. Stevens, 
United States Minister, for protection for the lives and 
property of the people; also, the application by Mr. Ste- 
vens to the commander of the United States ship ‘“ Bos- 
ton’’ to land a force for the protection of the Legation and 





tellect in music new works in its entire field, from the sym- 


Consulate and secure the safety of American. lives and 


property. The varied statements presented by the Queen 
and the Provisional Committee are then considered, and 
Mr. Stevens’s statements are directly contradicted by 
Commissioner Blount. The conclusion is drawn that the 
action of the American Minister was one entirely unjust, 
and that the only course remaining for this Government 
was to undo the wrong by restoring the legitimate govern- 
ment. Sincé that time Mr. Stevens has published his own 
Statement, directly contradicting the assertions of Com- 
missioner Blount. 


---- Following on the defeat of the Brooklyn Ring united 
efforts are being made to secure the conviction and punish- 
ment of John Y. McKane, who even on the day of election 
refused to obey an injunction from the Court, arrested and 
maltreated those who presented the injunction. The feel- 
ing was and is very bitter, and there is every probability 
that he will be punished. The result in New York was 
such as to arouse encouragement for the overthrow of the 
Tammany ring. The best elements in the Republican 
Party and the Independent Democrats are laying plans for 
a readjustment of political matters and the entire separa- 
tion of the municipal elections from the national, such 
that national party lines may be entirely obliterated in 
municipal affairs. The Union League Club is taking ac- 
tion in this direction. 


-.»-The Supreme Court of New Jersey has declared un- 
constitutional the gerrymander act passed by the Demo- 
cratic Assembly in 1891. 
FOREIGN. 

....The situation in Brazil is not materially changed. 
Application from Admiral Mello for recognition has been 
refused by the different governments. The supply of ships 
for General Peixoto goes on and has excited considerable 
interest. ‘The reports of the sinking by a rebel warship of 
a troop ship belonging to the Government and the drown- 
ing of 1,300 men off the Brazilian coast have been confirmed 
officially. There is a wide difference of opinion with regard 
to the merits of the struggle in Brazil. Some claim that 
General Peixoto is attempting to do there what Balmaceda 
undertook to accomplish iu Chile; others that the naval 
rebellion is entirely groundless. The return of Admiral 
Stanton and his explanation of his recognition of the rebel 
flag is awaited with great interest. 


....In Austria Prince Windischgraetz has reorganized 
the Cabinet with three members of the Taaffe Cabinet; 
the Ministers of the Interior, Justice and Agriculture 
The Minister of Finance is the leader of the German Lib- 
erals, of Education, the leader of the Polish Liberals. The 
general policy is the same as that followed by the previous 
Cabinet before the offering of the new Electoral bill. In 
the Hungarian Cabinet the Emperor gave assent to the in- 
troduction of the Civil Marriage bill, and Dr. Wekerle, on 
account of the bitter opposition to it, offered his resigna- 
tion, Which was declined. 

.... English attention has been turned especially to the 
South African disturbances, which have resulted in the 
capture of Buluwayo, the capital of Lobengula, the dis- 
couragement and disorganization of his forces and the 
probable near settlement of the whole question. The 
radicals made a severe attack upon the Government for 
their course in the matter, but the Government was over- 
whelmingly supported. 


....The disaster at Santander, Spain, was even worse 
than was supposed, not less than 1,000 persons being re- 
ported as either killed, wounded or missing. . A large num- 
ber of houses have been torn down as unsafe, and there is 
general stagnation of interest. The Spanish Government 
has taken up the matter with earnestness, desiring to do 
all that can be done. 


....The contest in Morocco has continued. There was a 
brief truce, probably for the purpose of securing ammu- 
nition and food for the Riffians. The Spaniards were hard 
pressed and re-enforcements were called for. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


WELL, we saved Kentucky, Virginia and Maryland, at all 
events.—New York World, 


....1n 1892 the people voted under a blind, wayward,unreasoning 
impulse. In 1893they have recovered théir sense and speak their 
sober, second thought. A year ago they were deluded into vot- 
inga “change.” Yesterday they proclaimed that they have had 
enough of it, and are eager to “ change” back to what they mad- 
lyand foolishly voted away.—Philadelphia Press. 


....The notion which seems to have taken hold of the Adminis- 
tration, that the great rising of the people against the tariff last 
year was in some sort a vote of confidence in the Democratic 
Party, is anhallucination. It would take a long period of good 
behavior to get people to believe in the Democrats as they have 
believed, and do believe, in the Republicans. The Democrats 
have not a day to spare in the matter of right living. There is 
nothing whatever standing to theircredit.—New York Evening 
Post. 

...The Church is greatly dependent upon her rising ministry 
for her future peace and prosperity. She will be molded and 
affected by the piety, the soundness of faith, the ability and 
spirituality of the preaching of the young ministers who are year- 
ly sent out to man her pulpits and to fill positions of influence in 
her communion. Let prayer, frequent and constant, ascend in 
the congregation and around the family altar, that our semina- 
ries may be baptized with the Holy Ghost, that the instructors 
may be spiritual and evangelical, as well as intellectual and 
scholarly.—The Presbyterian. 

....It would seem as if the object of an annual public mission- 
ary gathering were best subserved, not by “State papers * from 
the administration, however admirable they may be, but by 
bringing the people into close touch with their actual represent- 
atives on the field. . . . We donot mean tocriticise the secre- 
taries; they have pursued their course under the advisement of 
those to whom they are responsible; but in view of the note- 
worthy success of the Elgin meeting, the question arises, Why 
may nota similar plan be followed in the case of all our annual 





meetings ?— Northwestern Congreyatlonalist. 
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THE RESULT. 

It is a great and notable victory. The forces of evil 
have been routed; bosses, rings, race-track gamblers, 
unrighteous judges and the horde who delight in wrong- 
doing have been swept by the terrible wrath of a long- 
suffering people out of the public sight. The day of 
reckoning was long delayed. Wrong after wrong was 
done in high places, crime after crime was committed 
against justice and honor and good government, and the 
power of the law to punish seemed to be paralyzed, But 
vengeance has come at last, and the American system of 
self zovernment has nobly vindicated itself, The people 
have risen in their might and majesty and scattered the 
enemies of honest rule like chaff. Thanks be to Him 
who ever worketh to deliver the people from the domi- 
nance of wrong. 

In considering the reasons for special gratitude in the 
victories of Tuesday, we turn first to our own State and 
its three municipalities which unprincipled political 
leaders and their wicked gangs have subjected to plun- 
der and-misrule, In 1891 Governor Hill determined to 
secure control of the Legislature, The Assembly he got ; 
the Senate he did not. He needed another seat in the 
upper body, and, with the help of Isaac H, Maynard, he 
stoleit. The Democrats organized both houses ‘ vindi- 
cated” the ex-Attorney-General, gerrymandered the 
State, elected Hillas United States Senator, and did many 
other outrageous things. Maynard, in part payment for 
his assistance in stealing a senatorial seat, was placed on 
the bench of the Court of Appeals to filla vacancy, The 
rest of his reward was to consist in his election, last 
Tuesday, to a full term as Judge in our highest court. 
Going on from bad to worse, Murphy, a brewer, was 
elected as Hill’s colleague to represent the Empire State 
at Washington, and thesafeguards which had been thrown 
around elections in New York City after Tweed’s rascali- 
ties were exposed, were withdrawn, and the State ring 
boasted that New York was secured to the Democratic 
Party beyond the possibility of defeat. Meantime Tam- 
maby rule had grown steadily worse in this city, where 
unpunished criminals were elevated to responsible posi- 
tions ; Brooklyn’s boss had, with Mayor Boody’s weak 





compliance, multiplied the municipal scandals and the 
municipal burdens until the ring rule had become sim- 
ply intolerable; and Sheehan had instigated and de- 
fended enormous frauds against the ballot in Buffalo. 
Hill came to the support of Maynard in the campaign, 
and Murphy looked after the machine. The signs of the 
rising of the people created some alarm ; but it only led 
to larger preparations for fraud. Then came, in the last 
days of the campaign, the Gravesend villanies ; and the 
gathering wrath of the people burst into such a storm of 
indignation on Tuesday that Hill and Murphy and Cro- 
ker and Sheehan and McLaughlin were overwhelmed in 
unequaled political disaster. Maynard is crushed under 
a popular majority of 100,000, Boody and the boss are 
dethroned in Brooklyn, Sheehan is routed in Buffalo, 
and Tammany’s majority is terribly cut down in New 
York City. The Republican State ticket is elected by 
pluralities of 25,000 and more, and the Legislature is 
Republican in both branches. 

God be praised for such results as these! It is the 
simple triumph of righteousness over wrong and ruffian- 
ism, The people have done it. Democrats have joined 
with Republicans in vindicating justice and punishing 
wickedness. The Brooklyn Eagle, the New York Times, 
Herald, World, Post, Staats Zeitung, all Democratic 
papers, fought earnestly and bravely for the defeat of 
Maynard and Boody. It is to their glory that they did 
They could not have better served the people, and 
they could in no other way have done so much for their 
party. We would not dim thegglory of this victory by 
taking a narrow partisan view of it. 

In New Jersey, Democrats and Republicans united 
with equal enthusiasm and effect to punish the race- 
track gamblers. The Citizens’ League, with the Rev. 
Dr. Kempshall as its leader, with the churches strongly 
supporting it, gave vigorous battle against Thompson 
and his black-legged cohorts, and drove them to the 
wall. A splendid victory has been won against the ele- 
ments that had temporarily gained control of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, and tried to bring moral ruin for the sake 
of immoral gain upon the State. Both Houses of the 
Legislature are surely Republican, and the repeal of the 
race-track legislation is certain. Again we thank God 
for a great moral, non-partisan victory. i 

Another great result, over which the whole country 
rejoices, was the election of Judge Gary in Chicago. 
Judge Gary is a Democrat, but he is an upright, fearless 
judge. He it was who presided at the trials of the an- 
archists and pronounced righteous sentences upon them, 
Governor Altgeld pardoned those who remained in 
prison and made a cruel and wicked attack upon Judge 
Gary, and denounced him, boldly taking issue with the 
Supreme Court of [linois and of the United States. He 
caused his party to refuse to renominate this fearless 
Judge. Thereupon the Republicans took him up, and in 
a county which gave Altgeld a majority of 30,000 last 
year they have a large majority for their whole ticket 
including Gary for whom thousands of Democrats 
gladly voted. Altgeld and anarchy are rebuked, and 
judicial honor and dignity are signally vindicated ; this, 
too, was something more than partisan triumph, 

For all these great victories of the people over un- 
worthy servants, Republicans cannot help but rejoice. 
Their party suffered at the hands of the wrongdoers, 
and their party led the attack and is rewarded in the 
triumph. Decent Democrats rejoice with them, because 
wrongs have been righted and bad men have been de- 
feated. 

But there were some signal party successes on Tues- 
day. We do not expect Democrats to rejoice over the 
splendid majorities of McKinley in Ohio and Greenhalge 
in Massachusetts, and of the Republican ticket in Penn- 
sylvania, lowa and other States. Economic principles 
upon which the two parties radically differ were in- 
volved, and the Democratic cause has suffered as great a 
defeat as did the Republican a year ago. 

Protection was the chief issue in Ohio, Massachusetts 
and Iowa. In Ohio it was made specially prominent. 
The Republican candidate stands in the relation of 
father to the present tariff which bears his name, and 
which the Democrats have called the ‘‘ Robber ” Tariff. 
Neal, the Democratic leader, was the author of the 
tariff plank in the Democratic platform which arraigns 
Protection as unconstitutional and as legalized robbery. 
A year ago Ohio was almost lost to the Republican col- 
umn and the McKinley Tariff was blamed for it. But 
last week, after a campaign fight on party lines, with the 
tariff in the foreground, McKinley was re-elected by a 
majority of over 80,000, the largest vote received by a Re- 
publican Governor since Brough defeated Vallandigham 
in 1868. In Massachusetts, Protection was also the 
chief question of discussion, and the result there 
is a majority for Protection of over 35,000. In 
Iowa, which on national issues has always been Repub- 
lican, defeats a Democratic Governor who has served two 
terms and gives the Republican candidate a majority of 
35,000, notwithstanding the disaffection in the Republic- 
an ranks on account of the unsatisfactory temperance 
plank in the party platform. Dissatisfaction with Dem- 
ocratic rule, and the belief that the prostration of busi- 
ness is in large part due to anticipation of a revolution 
in our Tariff policy, helped in Iowa as in Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and other States to swell the Repub- 
lican vote. The hard times are charged up against the 
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Democratic policy, and the people are ready for a change 
before the Administration is nine months old. Itis a re. 
volt in advance against such a revision of our customs 
duties as the Democratic platform promises. It will 
makethe task of the Democratic Congress and Adminis- 
tration doubly difficult, and Democratic Congressmen 
doubly fearful of the result when they come to face the 
people a year hence. 

We heartily rejoice in these demonstrations of the 
mind of the people on the Tariff question. It shows that 
many Republicans who thought it might be a good thing 
to try the Democratic policy are now convinced that the 
country is better under Protection. 

We congratulate Governor McKinley on his magnifi- 
cent triumph. He has heard a good deal since last No. 
vember about the final disappearance of McKinley and 
McKinleyism. He has, however, been confident all 
along that his day would come again, and it has come ; 
and to day his name is on all tongues as the next Presi- 
dential candidate of the Republican Party. He is an 
able statesman, a pure man in public and private life, 
and a citizen who stands for that which is highest and 
best. He is well worthy of the highest honor which the 
country can bestow. 


ms 
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THE PRESIDENTS HAWAIIAN POLICY. 





Last week the whole country was astounded by the 
announcement of President Cleveland’s Hawaiian policy, 
What seemed incredible has happened ; the worst antic- 
ipations have been fulfilled. Secretary Gresham has 
published his report of the history of the revolution in 
Hawaii, accepting in full Mr. Blount’s reports, and has 
given instructions accordingly to Minister Willis and the 
naval officers in command of our vessels in the Hawaiian 
waters ; and in accordance with those instructions it 
may be that Queen Liliuokalani has already been restored 
to her throne. 

This is done as an act of high and disinterested justice, 
If we are to believe Secretary Gresham, a number of 
American citizens, aliens to Hawaii, entered into a con- 
spiracy with the American Minister to Hawaii and the 
commander of the naval forces there stationed, who 
landed a force of soldiers from an American vessel, and 
violently removed the innocent and rightful Queen from 
her throne, and set up a usurping government of aliens. 
This was the act not of the Hawaiian people but of the 
United States Minister and the United States marines, 
acting in concert with American merchants. It was 
only to the force of American muskets that the Queen 
submitted with a protest. But for those marines she 
would still be on her throne. It was an act, if we may 
believe Mr. Blount and Secretary Gresham, of as high- 
handed invasion as that of General Walker’s filibusters 
in Nicaragua, only worse, because not done by volunteer 
freebooters, but by the American Minister, accredited to a 
friendly power, and by the commander and soldiers of 
the American navy treacherously abusing the courtesy 
which allowed them to anchorin a friendly port. 

If the facts are correctly stated, then this decision is 
just. It is our duty to undo a wrong done by us toa 
friendly power ; all the more our duty because it is a 
feeble and defenseless power. 

But such are not the facts. Wedo not see how it is 
possible that the facts can be conceived to be such. Such 
a condition of things is not only beyond credibility ; it is 
contrary to evidence. It agrees only with the precon- 
ceptions of Commissioner Blount, who threw himself 
wholly into the hands of the Queen’s party in Hawaii. 

This much is true, that Minister Stevens and Captain 
Wiltse, of the ‘‘ Boston,” since deceased, knew what was 
going on. It was their duty to know and report. They 
knew that the Queen had attempted a revolution by 
proclaiming a new constitution and had been compelled 
by the determined opposition of the people to withdraw 
it. They knew that she was unfit to rule, and that her 
conduct and that of her advisers had almost brought 
ruin on the country. They knew that rebellion and over- 
throw of her Government was justifiable, if it ever is. 
They knew that the people, not ‘‘ aliens,” as Secretary 
Gresham calls them, but natives of the Islands, who paid 
nine-tenths of the taxes, were indignant and had found 
themselves compelled to overthrow her Government. 
They did not themselves initiate the rebellion, but when 
it came they were ready, and could not but feel it just. 
When Captain Wiltse landed his troops the new Govern- 
ment had been proclaimed, and was in possession of power. 
The Queen was shut up in her palace, with a few 
friends, and was utterly powerless against the new Gov- 
ernment. She had no soldiers and could do nothing. 
Before Captain Wiltse landed there had been a mass 
meeting held in Honolulu, attended by thousands of peo- 
ple, who enthusiastically supported the nw authorities 
and pledged their defense ; and yet Mr. Gresham says 
that ‘* while there were no manifestations of excitement 
or alarm in the city, and the people were ignorant of the 
contemplated movement, the committee entered the 
Government building, after first ascertaining that it was 
unguarded,” and read the proclamation overthrowing 
the monarchy. That is ridiculous after that monster 
mass meeting of the day before. The building was uD- 
guarded because the Queen’s Gove -nment had been over- 
thrown, and this was done before the troops from the 
‘* Boston” landed ; only the Queen was still alive, and 
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had not been removed by force from her home. She 
could not defend herself or her court from the uprising 
of the citizens who had already pronounced her deposi- 
tion. 

Now these facts Secretary Gresham utterly ignores. 
He seems not to be aware of them at all. He takes Mr. 
Blount’s word for it as against the word of Minister Ste- 
yens and of the Provisional Government. That Govern- 
ment has been recognized. It is to that Government 
only that Commissioner Blount could be accredited ; it 
is that Government which exists, whether with or with- 
out the support of the American soldiers, and which has 
held its own since the soldiers have been withdrawn, and 
can hold its own indefinitely, If the soldiers were there 
for a few days it was simply because in a case of revolu- 
tion that is a necessary precaution, There may be tight- 
ing in the streets and the two parties will be too busy 
with each other to protect the property of foreigners. 

Now let us see what the condition of things is. A 
Queen was reigning who had attempted by absolute fiat 
to disfranchise the white citizens of the Islands ; the 
Government was totally corrupt, hand in glove with the 
Lottery. The white people of the Islands, with the more 
intelligent part of the natives, including all the leading 
native ministers but one, were totally dissatistied, and 
felt that her reign was a Constant meaouce to their safety 
and prosperity. Her deposition was a righteous act, 
just as righteous as that which deposed Charles I; and 
there was far more occasion for it than for the rebellion 
of our ancestors against George LLL, By an uprising of 
the people who had been threatened and injured and 
who felt that their property and lives were in danger, 
she was removed from the throne ; and it was right that 
the representatives of the American Government should 
be ready to recoguize the Change, A republican form of 
government was declared, and men were sent to this 
country to offer the Islands to be annexed to the United 
States. There can be no sort of question On anybody’s 
part that annexation would be better for the United 
States and better for the Islands, They properly belong 
to us and have got to be, anyhow, under our protection, 
The only question is if they are not annexed whether 
they shall be protected as a Republic or protected as a 
Movarchy. Our Administration declares fur the mon- 
archy aud proposes to put back upon the throne a dis- 
credited queen, altho her restorauion can be etfecred 
only by a succession of bloody disturbauces which will 
endanger the life and property of American civizeus as 
well as of the people of Hawait. Lt isa very peculiar 
exhibition, that of tue United States restoring a monarchy 
against the will of the people. 

But here comes a serious defense of this action which 
must be considered fairly, Secretary Gresham declares 
that the revolution is not the will of the people, that 
the people prefer the restoration of the Queen. We 
should have supposed that our Government had nothing 
to do with the internal arrangements of another 
Government, and that its own Government was to be 
held responsible for understanding the will of its own 
people. The Provisional Government is the Only gov- 
ernment of Hawaii. There is no Opposition to it; there 
is no probability of any serious Opposition to it su long 
as our own Government keeps its hands off. And yet we 
suppose itis a fact that the result of an appeal to the 
popular vote would be doubtful. Queen Liliuokalani is 
of the native Hawaiian race, and the native Hawaiians 
are racially inclined to her side, and they all have the 
right of suffrage. There is some race prejudice among 
them against the whites who are also citizens, natives of 
Hawaii, but whose energy and enterprise make them 
overwhelmingly the controlling power. ‘The party 
that rules is the party that can rule. The condi- 
tion in Hawaii is something like that in our South- 
ern States, altho the lines are by no means so sharply 
drawn, When President Hayes withdrew the United 
States troops, the act of a Republican Administration, 
allowing local self-government without control, the 
whites immediately took possession, even where they 
were not in a majority. Tnis their intelligence and 
force enabled them to do, and their government has 
been recognized from that time to this. In Hawaii the 
hative race have less enterprise than the Negroes, and 
the people care very little who rules them. Their inter- 
ests are slightin either case. There is in tiawaii no 
System of suppressing the native vote, aud yet we pre- 
sume that on a fair vote at the present time, the Pro- 
visional Government would be supported ; at any rate 
itis the only Government in existence, and President 
Cleveland takes a very serious responsibility if he under- 
takes to overthrow it. To give by force the American 
interests and citizens of American birth in Hawaii to 
Claus Spreckels and the lottery and opium gangs would 
be infamous. 

One word more as to Secretary Gresbain’s sneer at the 
revulutionists as aliens, He says that **a majority of 
the thirteen inembers of the Provisional Committee, in- 
Cluding five Ainericans, were alicus,” and that ‘*a citi- 
zen uf the United Staves” read the proclamation depos- 
tng the Queen, Every one of these men was a vouing 
cluzen vt Hawaii, We quote from the Hawaiian Con- 
Stitution : 

Bi wate resident of the Hawaiian Islands of Ha- 
co pe ag or European birth of desceut, we shall 
e age of twenty years, shall be entitled to 





vote at any election, provided that he shall have resided in 
the country not less than one year preceding such election, 
that he shall be able to read and comprehend an ordinary 
newspaper printed in either the Hawaiian or some Euro- 
pean language, and that he shall have taken the oath to 
support the Constitution of 1887.” 
The foreign element thus enfranchised conducts all 
the business and industrial enterprises, pays four-fifths 
of the taxes, and is thus most deeply concerned in good 
government. 

If asenatorial commission is sent to Hawaii it will 
learn much more than Mr. Blount has told Secretary 
Gresham. 
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A GOOD MAN'S WILL. 


PETER THE GREAT left behind him a memorandum, 
what is cailed his will, his injunctions of instructions 
for his successors, outlining his theory for the right 
policy of the government and extension of the Russian 
Kupire. That will has become a mighty factor in the 
history of Europe and of the world. 

A better man, we are not sure but a greater man than 
Peter the Great, was Gen, 8. C, Armstrong, of Hampton 
Institute. Ile was a power in a much nobler field of 
work, He was one of the forces of the country in patri- 
otism, philanthropy and religion. Among his private 
papers left with his will were found the following memo- 
randa to be opened after his death : 

* MEMORANDA. 

“ Now when all is bright, the family together, and there 
is nothing to alarm and very much to be thankful for, it is 
well to look ahead and perhaps to say the things that I 
would wish known should I suddenly die. 

“*] wish to be buried in the sch ol graveyard, where one 
of the students would have been put had he died. 

“ Next, | wish no monument or fuss made over my grave, 
only a simple fuueral service, without sermon or attempt 
at oratory—a suldier’s funeral. 

“T hope that there will be enough friends to see that the 
work continues ; unless some one makes sacrifices for it, it 
cavnot goon, A work that requires no sacrifices does not 
count for much in fullilling God’s plan. But what is com- 
monly called sacrifice is really the best natural use of one’s 
self and one’s resources—the best investment of one’s time, 
strength and means. He who makes no such sacrifices is 
most to Le pitied ; he is a heathen, because he knows noth- 
ing of God, 

‘In the school the great thing is to pull together, to re- 
frain from hasty, unwise words and actions, to unselfishly 
and only seek the best good of all; to get rid of workers 
whose temperaments are unfortunate, whose heads are 
not level, vo matter how much learping or culture they 
may have—cantankerousness is worse than heteroduxy. 

“Twish no effort of a biography made. Guod friends 
might get up uw pretty good story, but it would not be the 
whole truth. The truth of a life usually lies deep down ; 
we hardly know it ourselves—God only does; I trust his 
mercy. ‘The shorter one’s creed, the better, ‘Simply to 
Thy cross I cling” is enough for me. 

*T am most thankful for my parents, my Hawaiian 
home, my war experience, my college days at Williams, 
and for life and work at Hampton, Hampton has blessed 
me in so many Ways ; along with it have come the choicest 
people in the country tor my friends and helpers, and then 
such a grand chance to do something directly for those set 
free by the War, and indireculy for those who were con- 
quered ; and Indian work has been another great privilege. 

* Hew men have had the chance I have had. I never 
gave up or sacrifited anything in my life; have been seem- 
ingly guided in everything. 

** Prayer is the greatest power in the world; it keeps us 
near to God. My own prayer has been most weak, wa- 
vering,inconstant, but it has been the best thing I ever did, 
I think this a universal truth; what comfort is there ex- 
cept in the broadest truth ? 

‘*T am most curious to get a glimpse of the next world— 
how willitallseem? Perfectly fair and perfectly natural 
no doubt; we ought not to fear death, it is friendly. The 
only pain that comes at the thought of it is for my true, 
faithful wife and blessed, dear children; but they will be 
brave and in the end stronger. 

‘Hampton must not go down; see to it, you who are 
true to the black and red children of the country and to 
just ideas of education. 

“The loyalty of my old soldiers and of my students has 
been an unspeakable comfort to me. 

“Tt pays to follow one’s best light, to put God and coun- 
try first and ourselves afterward. 

“ (Signed) 8S. C. ARMSTRONG. 

“ Hampton, Va., New Year's Eve, 1890,” 





There is a strong simplicity about these memoranda 
that is nothing less than beautiful. They remind one 
of Linecoln’s speech at Gettysburg. They should be 
cherished as an inspiration, They are an epitome of the 
New Testament, brought down to date, 
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We do not wonder that Cardinal Gibbons likes the 
separation of Church and State ia this country. Hungary 
ix a Catholic country, aud yet a law has just been pro- 
mulgated establishing civil marriage as obligatory and 
forbidding any clergyman to act as a public registrar, 
‘The law even requires that in case of mixed murriages the 
son shall fullow the religion of tae father and the daugh- 
ter that of her mother. Now such laws are tyrannical. 
In America a man my have civil or religious marriage, as 
he pieases, and it would be an outrage beyond description 
for the law to say in what religion tue children should ve 
educated. That is a matter fur the parents to settle for 
themselves. The complaint which some Catholics bring 
against our school laws is the merest trifle compared with 
the tyranny of such laws as these in a Catholic country. 
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A YEAR OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


THERE is no portion of the Government's policy and 
conduct which Christian people should watch with more 
care than that which has to do with Indian affairs; and 
we have read with much interest the Sixty-second An- 
nual Report, just issued, by Commissioner Browning. 

The first thing we notice is that the enrollment of 
pupils in the Indian schools for the year ending June 
30th, 1898, is 21,138 as compared with 15,784 for the year 
ending June 30th, 1889, which shows an increase during 
the four years of the last Administration of 5,354 pupils. 
If the new Administration shows a corresponding in- 
crease, it will deserve all praise. 

But we do observe that the appropriations for the cur- 
rent year, against the protests of the last Commissioner, 
were cut down by the amount of $70,000, and that the 
present Commissioner offers to cut them down by $85,000 
more, If the school system is to grow as it has grown 
during the last four years until it is commensurate with 
the necessities of the case, the amount of money asked 
for should have been correspondingly greater than it 
was last year. <A part of the reduction is because noth- 
ing is asked for school buildings, and not enough to 
keep them in repair; and yet there are large tribes that 
have no schools at all to speak of. A small portion of 
this reduction comes from the withdrawal of some de- 
nominations from connection with Government in their 
Indian school work. We also understand that in the 
estimates the amount asked for as salaries for 
the superintendents of important schools has been 
materially reduced; altho in no single’ iustance 
were salaries paid to these men equal to sala- 
ries paid for similar service in the public school sys- 
tem, and the reduction of salaries would have the effect, 
which we hope is not desired, of causing the resignation 
of good men and the substitution for them of new men. 
This is a sort of scheme which has sometimes been 
worked for the purpose of getting round the operation of 
the Civil Service Law ; but we should be sorry to think 
that such was itS purpose now. Another reduction in 
expense has been by dispensing with the service of the 
six district supervisors of education and of the Special 
Agent for the Indian school system, and substituting for 
the seven men ong General Schvol Supervisor, and call- 
ing in the aid of Indian inspectors and special agents. 
But the ordinary Indian special agent and inspector is 
utterly incompetent to do school work, and these seven 
men had been appointed with special reference to their 
knowledge of educajon. Tne reduction here in expense 
must also greatly reduce the efficiency of schools, 

We cannot but be surprised and pained that the 
Commissioner makes a plea for the abolition of the rule 
putting bonded superintendents under the civil service 
rules,that is the superintendents of the schools not situated 
on the reservation. The tffect of this would be to 
bring these schools immediately under political control 
with all their employés except the teachers and Ja- 
borers. 

We have been told, over and over again, that the 
Protestant denominations have withdruwno or are with- 
drawing from connection with the Government in their 
Indian schools ; and yet we find that the same amount, 
$30,090, is allotted, in 1894, for Presbyterian contract 
schools, as was allotted last year, altho that for the Con- 
gregational schools has been reduced from $25,736, in 
1893, to $8,950 for 1894. It is true that the Presbyterians 
have postponed the date of withdrawing fromthe Gov- 
ernment; but for the Congregationalists, the American 
Missionary Association has entirely withdrawn, The 
appropriation is for the independent Ramona school 
and perhaps one other, Last year the Episcopalians 
reduced their claims on the Government from $238,220 to 
$4,860, but for the year ending June 30th, 1894, they have 
increased the figures to $7,020. The Friends still take 
$10,020, the Mennonites $3,750, the Unitarians $5,400 
and the Lutherans $15,120; while Miss Howard’s school 
is credited with $3,000, Lincoln Institute with $23,400, 
and Hampton Institute with $20,040. The amount as- 
signed for the Protestant denominations sums up $80,350 
against $365,045 assigned to Catholic schools. We are 
very sorry that the report does not give a list of the con- 
tract schools and the amount given to each, 

A very important change of policy made by Commis- 
sioner Browning is a moditied interpretation of the com- 
pulsory law passed by Congress for the purpose of secur- 
ing the largest possible number of children at school. He 
has issued an order that ‘‘ hereafter no children are to be 
taken away from reservation to non-reservation schools 
without the full consent of the pareats and the approval 
of the agent.” He says that ‘‘ the consent of the parents 
must be voluntary, and not in any degree or manner the 
result of coercion.” By coercion he means the with- 
holding of ‘‘ rations, clothing or other annuities from 
Indian parents or guardiaas who refuse or neglect to 
send their children of proper school age a reasonable 
portion each year,” words taken trom the law on the 
suoject. Uader this la v tne Department has felt at lib- 
erty to insist upon certain children being sent to non- 
reservation schools like Carlisle, Cailocco or Haskell; 
but under the present law either the parents or agent 
may forvid the children to receive any more education 
than can be given io the inferior reservation schools, or 
to receive any education where there are no reservation 
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schools, We very much fear the effect of this rule, es- 

pecially as in some reservations the school provision is 
utterly inadequate. For instance, among the Navajoes 
there are more than three thousand school children, 
while the reservation schools do not provide for more 
than one hundred an! fifty ; and among the San Carlos 
and White Mountain Apaches the provision for schools 
on the reservation is only a little better, and the same is 
true of other places, The rule practically abolishes 
comp 'lsory education in these reservations, 

But we must close with a more cheerful view of things. 
During the past year patents for lands allotted have been 
issued and delivered to 2,040 Indians, and have been is- 
sued but not delivered to 2,188 others, while a'lotments 
have been approved and patents are being prepared for 
stil! 2.024 more Indians, and schedules of allotments not 
yet acted upon have been received for 2,733 more. The 
prozress of allotments is going on quite as rapidly as is 
safe, and we seem to see the beginning of the end of the 
Indian problem. Before long the most serious Indian 
question before us will be that which has to do with the 
Indian Territory and its so-called civilized tribes, A 
commission has already been app inted with a view to 
the possible breaking up of the tribal system there, 


ip 
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Cditorial Uotes. 


Tus week the Rev. A. Sims gives our readers some late 





and important African news ina letter from the Congo 
River ; the explorer, Henry M. Stanley, describes his last 
E. 


Twitchell, D.D.,expounds the usefulness of the Preparatory 


Christmas when on his African exploration; J. 


Lecture; Maurice Thompson discusses realism and ideal- 
Me. W. T. 
journalist, gives an account of his experience in prison ; 


ism in fiction: Stead, the famous English 
Prof. Richard Parsons reports important discoveries on 
the site of Troy; C. H. Farnham describes a school festival 
in Switzerland ; J. R. Slattery attacks the lynching of 
Kate Foote’s Washington Let- 
Hetta L. H. Ward gives 
art hints from the Chicago Exposition ; Prof. G. Frederick 


Negroes and its defenders ; 


ter is inspired by the elections ; 


Wright tells of the commerce of the Mound Builders; E. 
I, Stevenson reports the musical news of the week ; and re- 


ports are given of important religious meetings. There 


are poems by Emily Huntington Miller, Samuel Minturn 
Peck, Samantha Whipple Shoup, Danske Dandridge and 
Peter McArthur; and stories by Cornelia W. Cyr, Susan 


Coolidge and the Countess Norraikow. We also give 
brief letters froma large number of active missionaries, 
reporting the latest news from the mission field. 


COMPANIES of marines from foreign ships have frequent- 
ly been landed at Honolulu in times of excitement, solely 
for the preservation of life and property. In 1889, Minister 
Merril! ordered troops ashore, who took up position at the 
Hotel grounds, in # most prominent location and in close 
proximity to the palace, the scene of conflict. They re- 
mained under arms all day, tho the streets were full of car- 
nage and bloodshed, and remained absolutely neutral. 
The adherents of the present Hawaiian Government had 
learned in that time of conflict that they were to expect no 
aid from United States troops. They, therefore, did not 
count on any such aid last January, and it is needless to 
say that they did net get any. They knew they must fight 
it out thefaselves, and they were prepared to doit. Arion 
Hill, where the * Boston’s’? men were quartered is a low, 
one-story wooden building, in the rear of the large brick 
Opera House, on a small side street but little used. It is 
in an inconspicuous location, and the only available place 
in the city proper. The locating of the “ Boston’s” men 
there did not disconcert Marshal Wilson, the head of the 
Queen’s forces, for he plauned to place a force in the Gov- 
ernment Building near by, and had an officer in said build- 
ing all Monday nght (after the ‘** Boston’s’’ men Janded), 
to whom he had promised to send a company of armed 
men to retain control He afterward admitted that he did 
not send his men because he feared an attack at the station 
house, aud wanted all bis men there. The station house is 
half a mile away from the Governmeut Building, and the 
most defensible position in Houolulu. It was there he 
kept his men, behind barred iron doors, with Gatling guns 
ready to be served thiough portholes in the doors. Mr. 
Gresham says: 

“ They (the revolutionists) relied upon no military force of their 
own, for they had none worthy the name.” 


Since the turbulent days of 1887 few citizens of Honolulu 
have been without arms and ammunition ready for any 
emergency. It was citizens of all professions, trades, na- 
tionalities, who rallied inside of an hour in 1889, fought all 
day long like veterans, and quelled a thoroughly organized 
rebellion. Last January, in less thau half an hour after 
the proclamation by the Provisional Government, several 
hundred men who had been quietly preparing for the 
evevt for two days previous with signals and at various 
points of advantage, offered their services, with arms and 
ammunition. A qniet canvass by a committee had ascer- 
tained that at two o’clock more than a hundred men with 
arms would rally at the armory on Beretania Street, and 
march in companies to the Government Building. United 
States troops were not needed, for the revolutionists had 
inherited trom other troublous times the necessary leader- 
ship, organization and armament, and knew themselves to 
be masters of the situation. It was because Marshat Wil- 
son knew of this readiness to fight and of the temper and 





determination of these men that no conflict occurred. The 
United States troops were not an element in the decision 
to surrender. 





WHEN Walter Besant says that there is no uriver- 
versity in the United States which differs from the Eng- 
lisb college,and that Harvard is simply the Emmanuel Col- 
lege transplanted to this country, itisclear that his visit 
to Harvard commencement did not include a visit to those 
separate schools which make it a university in the Ameri- 
can sense. Evidently no one showed him the theological 
schoo! or the law school or the medical school, or the other 
schools which are separate from the undergraduate depart 
ment. In the English sense a university is such a combi- 
nation of similar colleges, each with its separate teaching 
faculty, as would be formed by putting down Dartmouth 
and Williams and Amherst and Tufts side by side in a sin- 
gle town,and with the power of conferring degrees belonging 
not to the separate colleges, but to a general government 
of the whole; while in the American sense a university is 
an institution of separate schools not teaching the same 
things, but teaching different things, and comprising not 
only a geueral department of arts for undergraduates, but 
also professional schools. Here asin the English univer- 
sity degrees are given not by the separate schools, profes- 
sional and non-professional, but by the government of the 
whole. The parallelism between the two is nearer than 
has been often supposed ; but we have no question that the 
American type is much the better, in that it covers a larger 
sphere of teaching and with very muci less duplication of 
labor. 

IT isonly manifest destiny that England should push its 
boundaries ip South Africa northward. The war,which will 
soon be concluded, between the forces of the South Afri- 
can Company and King Lo Bengula’s Matabeles, removes, 
at least from immediate contact with advancing civiliza- 
tion, a tribe which has been very troublesome for many 
years. The country of the Mvutabeles, which is within 
the British sphere of influence, borders on the territory of 
the Mashonas, which it nearly encircles on the south, on 
the west and on the north side. It is just beyond the Lim- 
popo River, to the north of the Transvaal, or South Afri- 
can Republic. The Mashonas are a peaceable people, and 
have offered no resistance to the Dutch and English settlers 
who have come into their territory. But Lo Bengula is one 
of the most cruel of African kings, and has taken great 
delight for several years past in making incursions into 
Mashonaland and killing and despoiling these poor people. 
While he has been careful to instruct his warriors not to 
interfere with the white men, the latter have at last 
deemed it best to come to the defense of the Mashonas and 
give the Matabeles a good lesson. Lobengula made a very 
determined stand; but the mixed body of troops sent 
against him with the machine guns has succeeded in put- 
ting him to flight, and he will either be driven across the 
Zambezi, or be intrapped in the mountains, and in either 
case compelled hereafter to pursue a more peaceful 
policy. It will doubtless seem a hard thing to Lo Ben- 
gula to give up his territory and his predatory war- 
fare ; but civilization is destructive of barbarism, and the 
lesson this bloodthirsty king has learned, other African 
kings must learn, or be driven into the wilderness. This is 
nota case of overthrowing an established government, 
conducted with a regard for the rights of men, but of the 
breaking up of a nest of robbers and murderers, 


....The Democracy of the New York Sun we suppose is 
unimpeachable. It always supports the Democratic can- 
didate no matter who he may be. It has been calling now 
for months for the fulfillment of the pledge of the Demo- 
cratic platform with regard to the reform of the tariff. It 
did not believe that the pledge was wisely given, but as it 
was given and as the party took its stand thereupon, it 
holds that the pledge ouvht to be redeemed. So it calls 
incessantly for such a revision of the tariff as shall put an 
end to the unconstitutional policy of Protection. Some:f 
the Democratic papers are now complaining that The Sun 
‘‘insists every day upon making that plank offensive, if 
possible.” There never was a plank more deliberately 
adopted than the one to which reference is made. Its 
adoption was preceded by asharp discussion, and what was 
rejected, taken together with what was adopted, makes 
the position that the convention intended to a-sume as 
clear as day. Tne reason that the plank has become offen- 
sive is that public sentiment canaot contemplate such 
changes without apprehension. Those who voted for the 
Democratic ticket last fall did not see quite as clearly as 
they now think they see. . 


.... the New York Herald, the chief enemy of the pres- 
ent Govarnment of Hawaii, prints atelltale interview with 
Mr. Morino, an earnest supporter of the ex-Queen, who 
Says: 

* All of Hawaii's troubles are due to the missionaries and their 
descendants now residing in that country. They have been the 
disturbing element for years. The great majority of them are of 
American birth, But seeing the advan'ages to be gained by be- 
coming Hawaiian citizens, they quickly took out naturalization 
papers. They identified themselves with trade and commerce, 
and also became prominent in politics. King Kalakaua often 
said that the missionaries were at the bottom of the troubles in 
his kingdom. I told him that he ought to get rid of them or they 
would eventually destroy both his Government and people. I 
also expressed myself freely tothe Queen on this subject. They 
replied that such a thing would never happen. But it has hap- 
pened. There was a revolution in Hawaii. The missionaries 
bribed ex-Minister Stevens to help them,” etc. 

Exactly. It was just this plan to “ get rid ” of the Ameri- 
can colony which was the soul of the Queen’s attempt at 
revolution which ended in her overthrow. 


..-.The Woman’s Board of the Interior connected with 
the American Board passed a very important resolution at 
its meeting last Friday, which we publish elsewhere. They 
recall the fact that out of $483,000 received by contribution 
to the American Board last year, $205,000 were received 
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from the Woman’s Boards, which are not represented at 
all in the management of the Board. They, therefore, ask 
that a number of women bereafter represent these Boards, 
There is certainly a show of justice inthis demand. If the 
women raise pearly one half of the money contributed it 
seems eminently prover that they should have some wor 
tosay as toits expenditure. In this connection we may 
raise the question whether unmarried women at the head 
of schools, or physicians engaged in full missionary work, 
might not properly be designated as missionaries insteag 
of assistant missionaries. At times the entire care of g 
station is put in their charge; and a woman of long ex. 
perience over a large hospital may be only an assistant, 
while a young man just arrived on the ground is a ful] 
missionary. 


....A curious action was taken by the Synod of Virginia 
of the Presbyterian Church, South. A committee brought 
ina report recommending that on account of the very mea- 
ger visible results of the work among the colored people, 
the work in its organized character should be turned over 
to the Northern Assembly. This was modified so as to do 
the same thing without saying so, by the passage of a reso. 
lution, that while the work ‘in its organized character” 
does not yield the desired results, pastors and churches are 
urged to do all they can individually for the moral and re- 
ligious welfare of the Negroes in their bounds. At the 
same meeting the Synod expressed its “ firm determination 
by God’s help to take no backward steps in sending the 
Gospel to the heathen and pagan lands.” It looks as if 
they were taking a backward step in reference to the work 
at their own doors. 


....We are glad to welcome to this city the Rev. C, C, 
Creegan, 0.D., for the past six years Field Secretary of the 
American Board, who has been appointed by the Pruden- 
tial Committee to take the place vacated by Dr. C. H, 
Daniels, now Home Secretary at Boston. Dr. Creegan has 
accomplished much of good in the arduous work assigned 
tohim. He understands the churches and their feeling as 
few men do, and at the same time is well acquainted with 
the foreign work. He has great executive ability ; and we 
believe that under his wise and energetic supervision the 
large and important district, including Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio, will do even 
more for the Board and its grand work than ever before. 


....Our Classical readers will be much interested in the 
announcement made by Prof. Richard Parsons this week 
of the discoveries made by Dr. Dirpfeld on the site of an- 
cient Troy. He has more than substantiated the discover- 
ies of Dr. Schliemann, but he does not put Homer’s Troy 
in the second layer from the underlying rock, but in the 
sixth. Dr. Schliemann’s mistake was due to the fact that 
on the upper portion of the necropolis, where he did the 
most of his digging, a number of layers, including the 
sixth, had been removed by the Romans in building their 
city. We may give next week a fuller account of these 
discoveries. 


....Mrs. Ella B. Weod and her husband, who are princi- 
pals of the Elizabethtown, Ky., school, have brought suit 
against the Louisville and Nashville Railway Co. for com- 
pelling Mrs. Wood to remain in a compartment set aside 
by the company for colored people, and causing her to be 
insulted and ill-treated by the loose talk and general licen- 
tiousness of a number of drunken white men who were 
permitted to remain in the compartment against her pro- 
test. She seems to havea good cause. If colored people 
must be put in a separate car then let drunken white men 
be excluded. 


....The Rev. J. R. Slattery, whose article entitled ‘‘ The 
South in the Saddle,” we publish this week, is at the head 
of the Negro missions carried on by the Roman Catholic 
Church, and has Negroes as well as whites in the seminary 
for the education of priests in Baltimore, of which he is 
rector. We strongly suspect that his description of the 
injustice done to the Negroes and his defense of them 
against lawless violence would vot meet with universal ap- 
proval in Baltimore. Nevertheless what he says is nobly 
spoken. 

.... This is an admirable statement of the duty of the 
Church in this century: 

“The half-hearted measure in which we evangelize the age de- 
serves and brings failure. Steam and electricity in religion will 
win—old-fashioned, easy-going methods mean defeat. We have 
not heretofore won the age ; let us not put all the blame upon the 
age.” 

It is from Archbishop Ireland’s sermon at Cardinal Gib- 
bon’s jubilee. 


....We are sure our readers will be glad to keep informed 
as to the success of the great temperance work in Connect- 
icut done by Mr. T. E. Murphy. In Waterbury, Conn. 


eight thousand people have signed the pledge in connection 
with bis meetings and the city has been stirred as it has 
never been before. all classes and creeds being united in the 
work We wish God would give us a hundred Murphys 
instead of only two. 


.... Secretary Gresham says that at the time when Cap- 
tain Wiltse landed his marines in Honolulu, *‘ there —_ 
no manifestations of excitement or alarm in the city. 


There had been five attempts at revolution in six years, 
and on no occasion, as the dai'y papers prove. had there 
been such a profound disturbance ag preceded the over 
throw of the Queen. 


....One of the most extraordinary statements in Secre- 


tary Gresham's report on Hawaii is his denial of the trath- 


fulness of Minister Stevens and of his predecessor, Secre- 
tary Foster. He says their reports to the President were 
untrue, ‘and I am unable to see that they were deceived. 
This goes beyond usual official courtesy. 


.... Speaking in the Methodist Missionary Committee of 


the exhortation to make large appropriations and trust in 


God that they will be raised, panic or ne vanic, Dr. Bask 
ley said for the highest success there must be humda' 
providence to co-operate with divine provideuce. 


..«The significance of Tuesday’s results in Cook County, 


7 ? 
Ill., isthat Altgeld will be pardoned out of the Governor? 
office shortly. 
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Ucligions Intelligence. 


THE METHODIST MISSIONARY COMMITTEE. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


Tus body, which meets an nually, determines what ap- 
propriations shall be made to home and foreign missions 
and what new fields shall be occupied. It consists of all 
the bishops, including the missionary bishops of Africa and 
India, the secretaries and treasurers of the Society, four- 
teen clerical representatives from the General Conference 
districts, and seven ministerial and seven lay representa- 
tives from the Board of Managers. The Board of Mana- 
gers, which meets monthly in New York and ad ministers 
the affairs of the Society, consists of thirty-twoclerical and 
thirty-two lay managers, appointed every four years by 
the General Conference, and of the bishops, ex officio. The 
Board holds all its sessions in the mission roomsin New 
York City. Formerly the General Committee held its 
annual meeting there, but in the last five or six years it 
has met in various Eastera and Western cities, altervately. 
Last year it met in Baltimore; this year it has come as far 
west as Minneapolis. 

The Committee was called to order Thursday morning at 
nine o'clock, All the Episcopal board, except Bishop Fos- 
ter whois visiting the missionsin Asia, and Bishop Tho- 
burn, who is Missionary Bishop of India, were present ; 
also the district and Board representatives and the secre- 
taries, except Dr. A, B. Leonard, who is abroad with 
Bishop Foscer, and the two treasurers, Dr. Sandford 
Hunt and Earl Cranston. 

Tae first business was the presentation of the treasurer’s 
repoct, Which made a fairly gvod showing considering the 
business depression, but concluded with a debt instead of 
a surplus, as indicated last year. Beginning November 
Ist, 1892, with a balance of $44,373 in the treasury there was 
received, from tue conferences, $1,109,457—decrease $10, 438 ; 
from legacies, $72,435 —decrease $50,242 ; from other sources 
84,714, making a total of $1,194,60), indicating a decrease 
of 360,764. As the disbursements amounted to $1,350,245 
there was a debt, November Ist, 1893, of $100,263. ‘To this 
is to be added $78,944 outstandiag bills of exchange,making 
a total debt of $183,297. Of tae disvurse nents $676,107 went 
to foreign missions, $519,928 to domestic missions, $31,317 to 
office, and 872,127 to incideatal ex peases, $13,271 to the pub- 
lication fund, and 38,900 to the missiunary bishops as sala- 
ries. 

One of the most important tasks which confronts the 
Committee at the beginuing of its labors every year is the 
fixing of the amount to be appropriated. Generaliy a day 
or more of earnest discussion is given to this matter in 
which the bishops, who have good oppoctunities to observe 
the needs and abilities of the Cnurch in various sections of 
the country, the secretaries aut treasurers, and others 
participate. The condition of the couatry and the busi- 
hess outlook are always takeu into accouat, and the sum 
decided on is made as large a3 10 1s thongutit will be safe 

toask for. Then the amount 1s divided between home and 
foreign missions, exclusive of miscellaneous expenses, in 
the proportion of 45 per cent, to tne furiner and 55 per cent, 
to the latter, Last yeur tae Committee met tae day after 
the general elections, waich were tacitly interpreted as in- 
dicauinyg less prosperous times aud the amouac to be ap- 
propriated was fixed without debate, at the same figure 
as iathe previous year, [t aot been tue policy before 1892 
to mike some advances, larger or suraller, every year to 
keep pics with the tacreasing ueumbership aud to promote 
liberal giving. 

This year allof Thursday, the first day, was given to the 
discussion of the prownise of tue year. [ne resuits of Tues- 
day were reflected in miay aa incidencal remoerk, one 
bishop saying that they were a “ poiuter,” he hoped, for the 
hext national election, The first amount named was 
$1,119,000, not including the deot. Luts was $160,000 
less than last year’s appropriations. Various other larger 
sums were propused, the largest being $1,279 050, which was 
Supported vy Bishop Fitzgerald and others, Tae bisnops 
were divided the same as the otaer members of the Com- 

mittee, some arguing for the larger, some for the smaller, 
and others tor intermedtite sums. Those who wanted 
larger appropriations chought the debt of $109,000 could be 
Carried over a year iu the hope tuat better times woula 
come and that a certain bequest sutlicient to cover it would 
be received in the course of another year. But conserva- 
lism prevailed, all the laymen earnestly advocating it, and 
hear the close of the afternoon the amount was fixed at 
$1,150,000. The redoubtable Secretary McCabe, one of the 
Most cathusiastic mouey-raisers in Mechodism, or any 
other Church, voted steadily for the smaller sum, as did 
also Bishops Warren, Walden and others. The miscellane- 
ous expenses were kept at the same figure as last year, 
$119,009, which left $1,031,009 to be appropriated for the 
Work. Of this sum $537,059 goes to foreign and $463,950 to 
home missions, 

Taursday evening a splendid reception was given to the 
Committee by the Methodists of Minneapolis, who have 
twenty-four churches and are strong and prosperous. Tue 
church In which the reception was given and where the 

meetings of the Committee are held cost, with the ground, 
$15),000. Oae of the sperkers said that within the aye of 
two-thirds of the members of the Committee its site was 
o€cu pied by the tepees of the bloody Sioux. 
need the Com nitbee proceeded to consider Domestic 
™'Ssloas, which are divided into eight classes, viz.: those 
to the Welsh, Scandinavians, Germins, French, Spanish, 
nna, Japauese, [taliaas, Portuguese, Hebrev’s wad 
—— Dutch ; second, the Indians; fifth and sixta, 
tia —— colored work in the South ; and the third, 
West ae ont eighth various conferences, East and 
don “se . yin the West, The Committee will be in ses 
Ul nex Wednesday nieht, 


CONFERENCE OF LIBERAL PRESBYTERIANS. 
BY HIRAM C. HAYDN, D.D. 


THE Cleveland conference of liberal men within the 

Presbyterian Church was called with pacificintent. They 

felt the need of a better understanding among themselves. 

They sought and framed a statement which is, of course, 

colored by the judicial proceedings of the past three years, 

but which affirms principles that it is believed must more 

and more commend themselves to the good sense, the spirit 
of fairness and the love of liberty, supposed to be charac- 
teristic of the Presbyterian Church. 

It was no purpose of this conference to organize a “ lib- 
eral party’ within the Church. They attempted no such 
thing. We want no divisive lines. Wewish to be named 
afternoman. We stand upon our constitutional rights 
within the Presbyterian Church. We stand for a liberal, 
generous and historic interpretation of our Standards. 
The statement speaks for itself. It is hoped that it will 
bring relief to perplexed minds to know that there is 
abroad in our Church a sentiment like this entertained by 
avast many. It can scarcely be offensive to reasonable 
menof any school. It throws the responsibility for ag- 
gressive measures, if any there are to be, upon them who, 
in their ultra-conservatism, are willing to hazard the peace 
of the Church by strained interpretations of ecclesiastical 
law and the formulating of new doctrine by resolution of 
the General Assembly. 

It is hoped that many, tired of controversy and inclined 
to withdraw from our ministry, will be encouraged to hold 
on till, in cooler moments, it shall be made manifest 
whether or no the catholic spirit of the reunion, which we 
hoped had come to stay, has really departed from the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States. 

The statement of the Conference, adopted without a dis- 
senting voice, signed by the Chairman, Hiram C. Haydn, 
and the Secretary, Thos. C. Hall, is as follows: 


“ We, the undersigned ministers and elders of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, being seriously con- 
cerned in view of certain facts and tendencies in our Church, 
hereby make the following statement : 

* First. We believe that the Ge.weral Assembly has no right. to 
impose upon the Church new doctrinal statements under the 
guise of interpretation, whether by deliverance or through 
judicial process; and, further, that interpretation of dcctrine by 
the courts of the Church ought always to be strictly within the 
letter of the Standards and with sacred regard to the broad and 
generous terms of the revision of 1870. 

* Second, We believe that the most scrupulous care should be 
used in all trials for doctrinal divergences from the Standards, 
especially now when a large majority of the Presbyterians have 
expressed, after much deliberation, their dissatisfaction with 
our Confession of Faith as it stands, their desire for its revision, 
and, many of them, their desire for a new creed. We view with 
grave concern procedures at such a time conducted to severest 
sentence by what seem to us interpretations of our Standards 
strained beyond their letter and far beyond any just regard for 
the compact of the reunion, 

“Tird., We believe that nocourt of ourChurch has a right by 
deliverance, resolution, rebuke or otherwise, to seek to suppress 
respectful action by Judicatortes below it, expressive of their anx- 
jety and apprehension concerning anything in the Church which 
seems to them to imperil the constitutional liberties of the 
Church, or of any of its members. The right of petition and re- 
monstrance must not be denied in the Church of Christ. 

“ Fourth, We believe that the interpretation of one or two 
phrases in our Book of Discipline as meaning that a prosecuting 
committee should become, from the moment it enters on tts 
work, independent of the court which appointed it, capable of 
living on even after the ja licatory aas decide l, and of prosecut- 
ing after the julicatory has acquitted, is a strained interpreta- 
tion, leading logically to many aosurlities ant easily possible 
miscarriages of justice. If these phrases are fairly susceptible 
of such interpretation they ought to be eliminated from the 
book. 

“Fifth. We believe that it is no part of the constitutional 
power of any court of ths Caarch to warn honest and God-fear- 
ing men to withiraw thenselves fron its ministry or eldership 
because they Cannot accept as binling upon them interpreta- 
tions of dvetrine which are outside the letter of the Confession, 
and which have never been sanctioned by the presbyteries in 
any legul way. This methol of discipline by withdrawal, en- 
joined by resolution of a church court, is not provided for in the 
Book of Discipline. Such waruing carries no obligation of obe- 
dieuce. 

“S xth. We believe that our Church is broad enough and 
strong enough toabide by the spirit of the compact of reunion, 
and to e norace iu its con nunion and in its ministry all forms 
and schools of reverent scholarship which accept the essential 
and necessary articles of our common faith, acknowledging 
the Lord Jesus as Divine Master-and Savior, and the Bible as the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice. 

* Seventh. We call upon all Presbyterians to stand together in 
defense of reasonable liberty of opinion in the Church and of the 
constitutional rights of individual members wherever assailed, 
and we heartily approve of the protest of Dr. Herrick Johnson, 
Dr. Nicolls and eighty-five others, at the last General Assem- 
bly. 

* Kighth. We do most urgently counsel our bretbren who may 
be perplexed concerning their duty, to abide in the communion 
and service of the Church, assured that in so doing they remain 
well within their constitutional rights. 

* Finally. Only a profound sense of the peril that now besets 
our Church has Jed us to make this declaration of what seem to 
us fundamental principles.” 

The meeting was attended by nearly sixty ministers and 
elders. Tne committee which drew up the statement of 
the Conference consi-ted of the Rev. Dr. R. W. Patterson, 
of Chicago; the Rev. Dr John P. Egbert, of St. Paul; the 
Rev. Dr. Francis Brown, of New York City; the Rev. Dr. 
A. I. Fiske, of Ithaca, N. Y.; Elder E. E. White, of Colum- 
bus, O.; the Rev. Dr. Nelson Millard, of Rochester; and 
the Rev. Dr. Hiram C. Haydn, of Cleveland. 

A committee was appointed to print the statement and 
send it, with a note df greeting, to every minister and ses- 
sion of our Church. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


_— 





It is reported from Colo-ne that Mar. Satolli will be 
made a Cardinal of the next Papa) Consistory and will be 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


HENRY VAN DykE, D.D., of New York, has been ap- 
pointed Lyman Beecher lecturer in Yale Theological Sem- 
inary for the coming year. 


-.--The Rev. Edward A Lawrence, D.D., of Baltimore, 
died November, 10th. He had been very prominent of late 
in city mission work in that city, living himself in the 
poorer quarters that he might gain easier access to the 
people. 


.... The Presbyterian Board of Education has elected the 
Rev. Edward B. Hodge, D.D., pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Burlington. N. J., as corresponding secre- 
tary to succeed the Rev. Dr. D. W. Poor, who has been con- 
nected with the work so long. 


. »-The American Board reports as receipts for October : 
donations, $13,187.92 ; legacies, $9,562.75; total, $52 750 67; 
as against $45,814 59, $14,241.92 and $60,056.51 for October, 
1892 ; a lovs of $7.305.84. The two months, however, show a 
gain of $5,389,89, the total being $80,953.96 for this year 
against $75,564.07. The legacies were equal, about $15,000, 
the gain being entirely in donations. 


..-- We learnfrom The Lutheran Standard, which is the 
organ of the Joint Synod of Ohio, that there is at presenta 
more generaldiscussion on the subject of the union of the 
Latheran Church in this country thanever before. It says 
that itis “highly significant that there is sucn a general 
desire on the part of old-fashioned Lutherans to harmonize 
the contending parties on the basis of our Confessions.” 


...-There have been repeated reports to the effect that 
Tom Mann, the well-known labor leader in England, has 
decided to take orders in the Church of England. ‘Tne re- 
port has not been fully confirmed, but it is generally under- 
stood that Mr. Mann expects before long to take this step 
with a view to relieving the tension thai exists between 
the workingmen and the Church, and thus accomplishing 
more good thau he could in any other way. 


....-Tbe very interesting information comes to us that 
Father Kolasiaski, the Polish priest of Detroit, who bas a 
very large church and following, but who has been 1n re- 
bellion against his bishop, refuses to submit to the Papal 
Delegate Satolli, who would not reinstate him except on 
condition that he leave his church aud spend two or three 
years of penance in retirement. He has now jomed (so we 
are credibly informed) Archbishop Villatte’s litthe Old 
Catholic orzavization in Wiscousin, whick got its succes- 
sion from the Jacobite Syrians of Ceylon. Father Kola- 
sinski is suid to have eighteen thousand followers. 


..-- The different benevolent societies of the Presbyterian 
Church are considering means of more thoroughly reaching 
the public with the facts in rezard to the work. Tne pres- 
ent organ of the different Boards, The Church at Home and 
Abroad, does not seem to meet the need as fully as it 
might, and at a recent conference it was dec:ded to make 
au experiment of issuing one special circular in newspaper 
form of eight pages, as crisp and readable as may be, set- 
ting forth the whole work of the Church. ‘The idea is to 
spread this broadcast throughout the country, giving it 
into the hands of a large number who do not now read 
church papers or p'iblications, 


...-The statement has been made from New Haven, 
Cona,. that at a conference of the Cutnolic priests of taat 
diocese, held last week at. Hartford, a circular iu regard to 
the position of the Ro nan Catholic Chucch ia referen :e to 
secret societies was read. Tois circular, woich was official, 
representing the couocil of the Catholic archbishops iu the 
United States, stated that with the oue exception of 
Freemasonry the ban upon secret societies had been re- 
moved. If this is correct it will be plain that ber-after if 
a Catholic wishes to join the Old Fellows, Goo lempiars, 
orauy other similar s‘eret society except that of the Free- 
masons he may do so without ceusure, 


.... The Rev. Thoms Lyle, of Belfest, has begun a cim- 
paign of education about Irish questions, by preaching 
and lecturing in Princeton College and Theolo sical Semi- 
nary, and greatly to the gratification of the students, who 
like to hear the eloquent discussion of a subject of present 
interest. He represents a society of Colporter Evangelists, 
whicb was inaugurated by Dr. McCosh before America cap- 
tured bim,and which is indor-ed by Messrs Moody, MeNeill 
and other celebrities of the various denominations, and is 
at once kindly, non-controversial and non-proselytizing. 
All the facts show that lreland is open to the Gosoel as 
it never has been since it ceased to be noted as the Isle of 
Saints. 

....We have received from Henry A. Stimson, D D., Re- 
cording Secretary of the American Board, the following 
official notice : 

“ The Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D , President of the American Board, 
has appointed the following gentlemen for a committee to nom- 
inate new corporate members at the meeting in October of next 
year: the Rev. S.H. Virgin, D.D., John E. Brown, Exsq., the Rev. 
James Brand, D.0. (trom committee of last year), Pres. Merrill 
FE. Gates, D.D., Elbert B. Monroe, Esq., Charles H. Case, Esq., 
the Rev. Frank Russell, D.D. The rules of the Board require the 
confirmation of this appointment by a formal vote. This was 
overlooked at the close of the Jast meeting, when the appointment 
should have been made, and will be asked for at the opening of 
the meeting next year. The gentlemen have accepted their ap- 
pointment, and will prepare the nominations. 

* Henry A. Stimson, Recording Secretary.” 

_....he Brotherhood of Christian Unity has issued a cir- 
cular containing a suggestion for Thanksgiving. After 
speaking of the interest taken in the Parliament of Re- 
ligions, it enumerates four distinct causes for gratitude in 
connection with the event, and suggests that they form 
the theme for discouzses on Thanksgiving Day: 

“1. That earnest and broad-minded men were inspired with 
faith and courage to undertake such an immense and difficult 
task. 

“9, That it was cerried ont eo harmoniously and successfully. 





Nunbto at the Hague, 





%9, Tat it resultedin thd adoption of a formule uptu whith 
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all the followers of Christ may unite while still retaining their 
individual beliefs and Church relationships. 

4. That the secular press of America took such a remarkable 
interest in the movement, and did so much to aii in its accom- 
plishment.” 


....The question of the union of the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterian Churches has been brougbt forward 
by the recent action of the synods of two States. The Synod 
of Texaz (South) at a meeting held last month appoint- 
ed acommittee of five to confer with the Synod of Texas 
(North) in regard to union in the State in connection with 
their General Assembly. The other vynod responded that 
it might be impossible to form such a union as was pro- 
posed but suggested a union of the two assemblies and ap- 
pointed a committee of five to confer on the whole subject. 
These committees are uninstructed. In Tennessee also, the 
Southern Synod at Nashville sent to the Northern Synod 
at Chattanooga an influential committee in the same in- 
terest. The presbyteries of the Northern Synod will over- 
ture their next General Assembly and express the hope 
that the Southern presbyteries will do likewise. 


....The following resolutions weae passed last Friday at 
the annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of the Interior: 

* WHereas, The rules of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions distinctly recognize that most of the 
corporate membership of the Board should be distributed accord- 
ing to the amount of donations made ; and 

“Whoereas. Of the anout four bundred and eighty-three thou- 
sand dollars ($483,000) of donations received during the past year 
by the American Board of Foreign Missions about two hundred 
and five thousand dollars ($205,000), or nearly one-half, came 
from the Women’s Boards which are entirely unrepresented in 
the corporate membership of that honored body ; and 

* WHEREAS, a large proportion of the missionary force is com- 
posed of women, Many of whose needs and ehvironments can 
only be fully appreciated by women, and 

“ WHEREAS. it is believed that the efficiency of the Woman’s 
Boards and their ability to secure contributions would be largely 
increased by having these Women’s boards legally represented 
in the voting power of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, therefore 

* Resolved, That we respectfully request the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the A. B.C. F. M.in selecting new members, for the 
one-quarter members not specifically divided among the States 
pro rata, to present the names of one or more representative 
women from among the officers both of the Woman’s Board and 
Woman's Board of the Interior as candidates for election as cor- 
porate members at its next annual meeting. 

* Resolved, that, in addition to the above, we respectfully 
recommend, to the General Associations of the various States, 
the propriety of including in their nominations a fair proportion 
of women, in order that there may be no ground for the feeling 
that the labors of women are expected to be cheerfully given 
without representation.” 

Mr. Moody’s meetings closed with the close of the 
Fair. At the final exercises the Chicago Avenue Church 
was crowded. Mr. Moody presided and the Rev. John 
MeNeill made the farewell address. Among other speak- 
ers were the Rev. Henry Varley, the Rev. Charles Inglis 
and the Rev. G. C. Needham, Mr, Moody said that he was 
perfectly satisfied with the season’s work, which had 
proved greater than was expected. During May the meet- 
ings were attended by nearly 8,000 people a day, while the 
last months of the work showed an average of nearly 
150.000 a week. These were mostly World’s Fair visitors 
and were all nice people. He said that he had seen but one 
drunken person during the entire six months. With re- 
gard to the general class of people that he had seen, he 
said that it caused him to have high hopes of the future 
of the country ; he did not think that any other country 
could have shown such a uniformly good class of citizens 
as the Americans have shown themselves while in Chicago, 
Every effort, he said, had been made to make the meetings 
a success; the finest churches in the city had been thrown 
open without charge ; the theater proprietors, too, had 
been more liberal than any one else, and he thanked them 
for their treatment of himself and his co-workers. One 
new departure had been the advertising of the meetings in 
the amusement columns of the newspaprrs, and he found 
that it had paid by the increased attendance. He said 
that he was in favor of letting the public know when he 
had anything good to say, and believed in advertising even 
in the service of the Lord. 


....We give belowa full list of the donors of $1,000 and 
upward to the fund of $580,000 for Chicago Theological 
Seminary, of which Mr. Blatchford wrote last week : 
A Friend 
J. W. Scoville 
J. H. Pearson 
J. M. Williams : 25,000) Mrs. L. A. Goold 
W. E. Hale | 
Roland Mather 12,000) Mrs. Phoebe G. Strong... 
E. W. Blatchford 10,000) Mrs. H. M. Hubbard 
A Friend 10,000| Mrs. Alice F. Hjortsberg, 
W.C. Hamilton 5,0001C. B. Bouton 
C. H. Morse 


5.0001 A. L. Cole 
Mrs. M. R. L. Norris...... 5,000 
I. N. Camp 5,000 
Est. F, E. Wood 4,750 
H. M. Hooker 3,000 
Mrs. E. M. Sherman 3,000 
W.H. Hubbard 3,000 
J. W. Butler 3,000 
S. M. Moore 3,000 
A. B. Mead 3,000| George M. Clark 
E. M. Williams........... . 2,525/C. H. Brooks.............. 
H. J. Ferris 2,5001T. P. Ballard 
R. 8. Scott 2,500 
George Scott 2,500 
David Fales............... 1,20 
A.C. Dutton 
B.S. F. Savage 
George H. Wells 
T. W. H. Post 
George N.Culver.......... 
E. H. Pitkin 
Mrs. A. F. Chambers...... 
Mrs. P. Huntingdon 


3.000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,060 
2,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,250 
1,000 
1,000 


Mrs. F. FE. Ely 

P. L. Underwood 
H. M. Hamilton 
D. M. Ferry 
Lucy W. Haynes 
Betsey McEwen 


E. F. Cragin.... 
Chas. T. Trywell 
Lincoln Park Church 





The students subscribed $6,250, to be paid out of their first 
earnings after leaving the seminary. 
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AFRICA. 
IN GAZALAND. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE L, GOODENOUGH, 


Missionary of the American Board, 


INTERESTING letters have been received from the Pioneer 
Gaza Mission party of twenty. including native helpers, 
which left Natal, June 2ist. The last letters were dated 
August 16th, and were brought back to the coast by one 
of the missionaries, who had been obliged to return to the 
seaport Beira in orderto obtain more funds for the party, 
an account of the heavy losses which they had sustained, 
especially from the exorbitant duties imposed by the Por- 
tuguese officials on their goods. They have some hope that 
part of the £190 which the Mozambique Company collected 
will be eventually refunded; but it is not certain, and 
meanwhile this financial loss greatly embarrasses their 
situation. 

They had not as yet reached the end of their journey by 
some 130 miles. After leaving Beira they proceeded by 
canoes up the Buzi River, finding the iron beat which 
they took from Natal of great use and comfort, as the na 
tive canoes are very narrow and uncomfortable, Afterten 
days of river travel they were unable to proceed, owing to 
the rapids in the river. Most of the party camped, while 
a few of the men went on to ascertain whether the river 
was navigable further on. During this exploration Mr. 
Wilder swam twelve times across ten yards of deep, swift 
current, carrying clothes, gun, game, etc.; and one of the 
native men was nearly drowned, 

Most. of the party in camp suffered from fever, the na- 
tive helpers as well as the white missionaries, only six of 
the twenty having escaped more or less illness; all were 
fairly well again, however, at the timeof writing. It was 
fortunate that the physician of the company had kept well, 
and was thus able to care for the others. 

It was decided that from this point the journey must 
be overland ; and as the carriers charged an exorbitant 
price, a hut was built to store some of the goods, which 
they repacked, finding many of them broken and others 
injured by water. Mrs. Bunker writes it is difficult to form 
avy idea of what a task it is to take such a company of 
people away into the wilderness, so far removed from the 
outer world that it almost seems as tho they were no 
longer a partof it. 

They were obliged todepend to a considerable extent for 
food upon the antelope, guinea fowl, ete , which the gentle 
men shot. One day two of them went with their rifles in 
search of game, and not being able to find the path back 
were obliged to spend the night many miles from camp. 
In the morning, as they were returning through a bog, a 
lion followed them. They constantly hear the roar of the 
wild beasts around them at night, and the river is full of 
crocodile and hippopotami. 

In spite of all their trials the letters are brave and hope- 
fulin tone, full of faith in the God who is leading them 
forward. One of the native helpers, a young Zulu woman, 
writes toucbingly of her sense of the presence of God with 
her on this perilous journey. A missionary lady writes: 

“When we compare these heathen around us with the Zulu 
helpers with us we can appreciate the grand work done for the 
Lorad’s kingdom by his faithful servants in Natal.” 

Umvote. 


FUNERAL CEREMONIES. 
BY THE REV. HUGH GOLDIE, 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 


We have just now going on in the town several ikpos, 
funeral ceremonies, in honor of people of consequence who 
died lately. The most important of these is made for the 
mother of the late King Eyo. He forbade that the wonted 
heathen rites should be kept up on his decease ; but his sis- 
ter, who has kept herself aloof from Christian instruction, 
is fully carrying them out for their mother, asin the time 
of darkness, when the parting from their friends at death 
was to them a parting forever. 

I hope this may be the last great ikpo which shall be cel- 


savage and civilized, resemble each other, 
| this yearly custom was observed ; 





es 
———— 


| ebrated in the town ; and as it may be instructive to see how 


uncultured heathevism meets death, I shall note its prin. 
cipal observances. In by-past time the death of a great 
man was concealed as long as possible, in order to secure 
victims to accompany him in the grave, and to serve him 
in the other world ; for a shadowy belief of such was in the 
minds of the people. A large pit was dug, in which the 
body was placed, and some of his personal attendants were 
murdered and thrown in, with others secured for the sacrj- 
fice. A quantity of property was also buried, and all coy- 


| ered over, so that in case of a hostile tribe getting into the 
| town, the grave might not be violated, and a trophy of 


heads secured, The ikpo was delayed until the family of 
tle deceased had got the means of making as extensive 
funeral rites as possible in his honor. They might be con- 
tinued for two or three weeks ; and rum was freely provided 
for all who came to the saturnalia. The people from the 
surrounding country flocked in to enjoy the drunken 
mummery in which the time was spent. At the endasmall 
house was erected in which articles of household use were 
placed, and other victims were slaugbtered. Such cruel- 
ties as are perpetrated in Dahomey were the custom of the 
tribe. We read of such things having been done in classic 
antiquity; and it isremarkable how much heathenish rites, 
In by past time 
On a certain night the 


| whole of the population united in firing guns, beating on 
| drums, and making as much noise as possible, to drive 
| away the spirits of those who had died since last lustra- 


tion, assured that if permitted to remain they would inflict 
evilat their willon the living. Such is heathenism, show- 
ing something of the depth of the darkness into which 
those have sunk who are without the light of the Gospel of 
Christ. 


Creek Town, € 1d Cala’ ar, . 


JAPAN. 
RESTRICTIONS ON FOREIGNERS, 


BY THE REV. J. L, ATKINSON, 


Missionary of the American Board. 


A new political movement is the organization of a party 
which is to urge on the Government. a more rigorous en- 
forcement of the terms of the treaties that Japan has with 
foreign powers. The Government is regarded as altogether 
too lax and pusillanimous in the matter. This party says: 
*“ Foreigners must be made to feel that they cannot en- 
joy the privileges of obtaining land for the erection of 
villas outside of the small concessions, even tho it be for 
the benefit of their families during the long, hot summers, 
unless they will aid in the revision of the treaties and put 
themselves under Japanese law.’’? The party says further: 
“Foreigners who go into the interior of the country 
on passports, for all sorts of purposes, under cover of one 
or both of the only two reasons allowed by treaty for the 
viving and using of such passports, namely, ‘ Health’ or 
‘Scientific observation,’ must be held tothe strict letter of 
the law and allowed to do no other things than care for 
their health oc engage in scientific observation.” This 
point, if pressed, would result in preventing missionaries 
from doing any touring in the interior. Perhaps this may 
be the intention of the party; for it is well known that 
Professor Inouze, of the Imperial University, is a most 
bitter opponent of Christianity, and at the same time one 
of the most active spirits in this new movement. 

Another conspicuous plank of the party is that the new 
treaties must be made on the basis and terms of the abso- 
lute equality of Japan with any and all of the other Treaty 
powers. Another plank is that foreigners of every name 
and nation must be excluded from residence in the inte- 
rior and from the acquisition of real estate there. It is 
quite probable that the campaign already begun will bea 
heated, and possibly on extensive one. The National Diet 
soon to be in session will have excited pressure brought to 
bear on it to take strong action in the matter, Some of 
the strongest newspapers in the capital are opposed to 
this, narrow, reversion-to- type platform; but there are 
signs of weakening on the part of some of them. 

One strange feature of the ‘“‘anti-mixed residence” part 
of the program is, that while the party is loudly demand- 
ing “equality” as the basis of the new treaties, strong ar- 
guments are being made by party papers and_ party 
speeches to show that the foreigners are so superior as to 
wealth, ability, experience, and the like, that the Japanese 
people would go down before their incoming, and would 
soon be reduced to the position of drudges or slaves. The 
Professor Inouze already named has published a pamphlet, 
in which he shows very conclusively to his own mind that 
the Japanese, as a people, are so vastly inferior to the blue- 
eyed foreigners that they would stand no fair chance at all 
with them for close competitors. His conclusion is, that 
the time has not yet come when it would be safe to allow 
the foreigner to acquire residence, real estate and other 
legal hold in the interior. 

The inconsistency between the demand for “equality” 
and their insistence on their own inferiority to the for- 
eigner, does not seem to be even dimly apparent to these 
sapient and zealous patriots. 

The new movement will be likely to add another obstacle 
to the work of missionaries and to the progress of Chris- 
tinnity. Whenever a movement acquires a cervain popular 
momentum, both individuals and Government seem to g0 
down before it like a lot of ninepins before a well-rolled 
ball! We can only patiently wait the Lord’s time fora 
large and strong forward movement. He will doubtless 
turn and overturn until the fit time has come. The spirit 
of the times is indeed a trial to both faith and patience: 
and it is not to be wondered at that some of the workers 
feel themselves to be so hampered and barassed in their 
endeavors to do good that they think seriously of with- 
drawing from the field. It is possible that some of the 
Missionary Societies feel in the same way. 

Kobe, 
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WOMAN’S WORK. 


BY THE REV. JULIUS SOPER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Chnrch. 


We have a regtilarly organized conference of the women 
sent out by the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society, in 
connection with our Arinual Conference. It meets at the 
same time and same place. They elect their officers and 
make out their own appointments, through a “ Stationing 
Committee’: their appointments, however, are subject to 
the approval of the presiding bishop, as well as their esti- 
nidtes for the coming year. This year this Conference was 
presided over by Mrs, Keen, the Corresponding Secretary 
of the Philadelphia branch of the W. F. M.S. It may be 
interesting to give a few incidents from their annual re- 
port, just published, 

One of the ladies in the report of her work says: 

* Another incident a few days ago encouraged me. One of the 
leading women in ourchurch had for atime been depressed in 
spirit. A younger brother, a student at the Imperial University, 
was in anextreme state of nervous prostration. His brilliant 
career as a student was ended, Indeed, it had already been nec- 
essary to remove him to a hospital for the insane. The disap- 
pointment and grief of the sister seemed more than she could 
bear. She questioned God’s love for her, and ceased coming to 
eburch. I called upon her, inquired for the health of herdear 
one, and spoke astenderly as I could of God’s love shown some- 
times in pain and chastisement. Two or three days later a jin- 
fikisha rolled up at my door. On going downstairs I found, to 
tiny surprise, Mrs. K., her face a perfect illumination. ‘Oh,’ I 
said joyfully, ‘ your brother is better!’ * No,’ she replied, * my 
brother is still the same, but | am changed; and I have come to 
tell you. Itisallright, I have cast my burden upon the Lord. 
What he wills is best. I have been rebellious, but I shall not 
dictate to the Lord any more.’ 

* Another day I went into the home of anold lady who loves the 
Church and Joves her Christian teachers, but who it seems some- 
times is scarcely able to give intelligent attention to a sermon. 
Conversation soon turned upon a special service recently held in 
our little church. We had had a sermon on the resurrection. 
‘It was so interesting, so Comforting, so plain,’ she said. * We 
put seed into the ground,and unless it die, of course no new 
life will appear, The old people of Japan, for the most part, have 
nothing to look forward to but to fondle their grandchildren and 
die. How different with us who are Christians. How glorious 
and beautiful the new life that will be ours.’ 

What a blessed and glorious work these women of the 
Church are engaged in! Who can estimate or measure the 
far reaching influence of their devoted and loving labors. 
I often think if we male missionaries were only half as 
much in earnest as these *‘ elect ’? women were, what won- 
derful results would follow our labors. These women 
labor on, year after year, making sacrifices, that many of 
us little dream of—quietly and unostentatiously, unseen 
and unheralded, in most cases, but not unnoticed by our 
Heavenly Father. Their record is on high! 

Hakodate. 


GIVING UP FOOD FOR CHRIST’S SAKE. 
OUR MISSIONARY COLLECTION, 
BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
Professor in Peking University. 


To-DAY the report was read as tothe amount of our mis- 
sionary collection at Asbury Chapel. The results were 
somewhat surprising to me, at least. The collection will 
aggregate about $100, or more, perhaps. ‘The amounts 
given ranged from one or two-fifths of a cent to ten or fif- 
teen taels. 

What was surprising to me was the way some got their 
money to give. Our schoolboys have no money, but 
through the kindness of friends or the goodness of the 
missionary society they are given their board while in 
school. ‘This consists of two meals per day and two small 
cakes (called hsiao pings) at noon. Four of these boys 
subscribed these noonday cakes for three weeks. about a 
dozen or more subscribed two weeks’ cakes, and all the 
others subscribed one week’s cakes. They did the same 
last year, and the same also during the famine season,and 
gave the money to the famine sufferers. 

Last year the old woman who mends the little boys’ 
clothes subscribed *‘one month”; and on inquiry I found 
she had given one month’s salary. Some of our young 
preachers subscribed one dollar. They also gave one 
dollar to the boys of our school at Lan Chou, where 
they went to preach during their summer vacation. Good 
friends in America, who have three good meals per day, 
think of our boys when you write your subscription for 
missions ;and while we would not ask you to give up a 
meal, add the price of three wecks’ hsiao pings to your sub- 
scription and save boys who will give up their food for 
Christ’s sake. 

Peking. 
KWANG SI. 
BY THE REV. R. H. GRAVES, 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 


The two ‘Broad ” provinces, Kwang Tung and Kwang 
Si, or Eastern and Western Broad provinces, occupy the 
southern coast. of China. One of these, Kwang Tung, 
known to foreigners as “ Canton,” has been occupied by 
Christian workers for many years. The two main centers 
of work are Canton city, the provincial capital, and Swa- 
tow, in the eastern section of the province. Kwang Si, 
however, has no resident foreign missionary, and compar- 
atively little has been done for its evangelization. Two 
reasons have contributed to vhis: first, the Tai Peng re- 
bellion originated there, and there is a strong feeling 
among the governing classes against any changes from the 
old heathenish customs; and, secondly, it is intimately 
connected with Hunan, the adjoining province on the 


have been baptized, who immediately raised $11 toward 
building a chapel. This year our work in this province has 
been especially encouraging. Seven men from Kwang Si 
have spent some months in Canton studying the Bible. 
One of these is an efficient worker, and has been an apostle 
to his native province. Another from being a persecutor 
has become an earnest Christian, and is a very bright, in- 
telligent man. He bids fair to be one of our best workers. 
Another was a school-teacher among one of the aboriginal 
tribes, and gives hope of being a faithful witness for Christ 
among those who speak another language. 


the Hongkong Chamber of Commerce are agitating for 
the opening of the Si Kiang, or West River, to Western 
trade, and the opening of Wu Chan and two other towns 
for foreign residence. 


books. In 1866 a dispensary and chapel were opened in 
Wu Chan, the chief city in the eastern border of the prov- 
ince. We have been twice driven out from this town by 
mobs. Mr, Fulton and family, of the American Presby- 
terian Mission, attempted to settle in Kwai Pung, a 
smaller town, further up the river; but their house was 
destroyed, their work broken up, and they escaped with 
their lives, after losing everything. 

The Baptist mission, tho twice driven out from Wu 
Chan, has gotten a foothold elsewhere, and God’s bless- 
ing has followed our efforts. We have now some thirty 
members in two localities in the province. In one village 
the members, with some aid from Canton, have put upa 
little chapel ; and the work progresses steadily amid much 
persecution and opposition. In another place, on the Cas- 
sin River, aChristian from Swatow is settled ; and through 
his testimony and the work of the native preachers ten 


The importance of Kwang Si is enhanced by the fact that 


Canton. 


BURMA. 
PAW MAING NAUNG. 


BY MRS. HARRIET C, STEVENS, 





Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


A RECENT visit to Bahmo (our northernmost mission sta- 
tion in Burma) has brought to mind afresh the story of 
this man’s conversion. He was chief of a village in the 
mountains east of Bahmo; and when from the lips of one of 
the Karen missionaries he heard of Christ, he said: ‘I 
like that religion and I want to enterit.’’ “ But,’ said the 
preacher, “if you become a Christian you must give up 
opium and not work on the Sabbath.”’ He agreed to these 
conditions and immediately stopped taking opium, Of 
course this made him very sick; and as he rolled on the 
floor in his agony his friends begged him to take “just a 
little.’ Some added: ‘‘ You will die if you don’t ;” but he 
remained firm, saying if he must die he must, but he was 
going to be a Christian. After a time health returned. 
Then came the occupation of Upper Burma by the British. 
The Karen preachers were recalled to Lower Burma, and 
this man was left without any one to help him on in his 
Christian life. When the British troops came to the 
mountains and reached his village he promptly came for- 
ward, saying: “I am a Christian, only I have not been 
baptized yet.” ‘“‘All right, 1f you are a Christian show us 
the roads here,” replied the officer in charge. He gave 
them the information they wanted, and they moved on 
Then his friends and neighbors came down upon him for 
befriending their enemies. ‘Their threats became so loud 
he concluded the wisest course would be to leave. So, 
with bis family, he fled to town, and there got work ata 
rupee a day in charge of a gang of coolies. When Sunday 
came he was ordered to take his men down to the steamer 
landing, as some timber had arrived for barracks. He 
said he could not do that, as it was Sunday. ‘* What’s 
that to you ?” said the petty Burman official. ‘* Why, I’m 
a Christian, only I haven’t been baptized yet.” “ Very 
well, if you won’t work to-day, you need not’ work at all,” 
was the rejoinder. After some days he was missed by the 
English officer in charge, and on learning the story he said : 
“Tet him work ; only deduct his pay for Sundays.” 

It was at this juncture, six years and a half ago, that Mr. 
Stevens paid his first visit to Bhamo, and while there he 
had the privilege of baptizing this man and one other 
Kachin. 

Naturally enough, on arriving again at this frontier sta- 
tion two months ago Mr. Stevensinquired how Paw Maing 
Naung was getting on. Wewere much gratified to learn 
that he had been elected deacon of the Kachin church, and 
that his wife also had become a Christian. 

In return for the losses he had suffered in befriending 
the British Government they have granted him an acre of 
land free from taxation adjoining the Kachin mission 
compound, and there we found him looking after his little 
field of paddy. He has a comfortable house also, sur- 
rounded by a thriving garden, showing his energy and 
industry. 

He gave up all for Christ; but in his life has been exem- 
plified the truth of the saying that ‘godliness is profit- 
able for this life aswell as the life to come.’”’ May he be 
followed by many more such sturdy Christians from that 
sturdy race! 

Moulmein. 


A NEW FIELD. 


BY THE REV. JOHN MCGUIRE, 


Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


In the year 1885 a British army, without striking a blow, 
entered Mandalay and dethroned the Burman King. It 
was a bloodless victory, but a great conquest—a conquest 
which doubled, or almost doubled, the territory of Eng- 
land on this side of the Bay, and added to her dominion a 
country but little smaller in area than New York and 
Pennsylvania together. 





sae and the center of the anti-foreign feeling. 
The province has not been wholly neglected. Mission- 
aries and colporters have traversed it with Christian 


The land thus opened to missionary effort is worthy of 
| consideration, not only asa prospective way into China, 


most part a healthful climate. It has mineral wealth, 
and magnificent rivers and streams. The climate is dry— 
very different in this respect from Lower Burma. This is 
owing to the lofty Arakan Yoma and the Tenasserim hills, 
which intercept the rain clouds brought by the southwest 
monsoon. Rice is the staple, but other crops are raised, 
and may be multiplied manifold by proper irrigation. 

The population, according to the last census, is 3,439,387, 
most of whom are Burmans. Other important races are 
the Shans, Kachins and Chins. To reach these millions, 
besides the natural highways afforded by the rivers and 
streams, there are two railroads, one running off to the 
northwest of Mandalay, the other connecting Mandalay 
with Rangfin. Another line, extending to the northeast 
as far as the border of China, has been surveyed and de- 
clared practicable. Such a line would soon prove very 
remunerative, and the feeling in Government circles is 
that it will be built erelong. 

The field is new, the work just beginning, our stations 
few and far between. At Mandalay we have one; ten 
miles down the river, at Sagainy, we have another ; but it 
is seventy miles below Sagainy to Myingyan, where there 
is a third. We have another station at Meiktila, about 
seventy-five miles down the railroad toward Rangun. 
These four are for work among the Burman people. One 
hundred and thirty-five miles northeast of Mandalay is 
Thibaw, an important town in the Shan states. Here, at 
the cost of great labor and hardship, a successful medical 
mission has been established among the Shans. At Mone, 
also, in the Shan states, « similar work is being attempted 
under perhaps even greater difficulties. North of Manda- 
lay, for three hundred miles of its course, or as far as 
Bhamo, the Irrawady rolls its magnificent course through 
a country destitute of the Water of Life. At Bhamo, how- 
ever, both Shan and Kachin work is being done. The lat- 
ter is most encouraging. The Shans and the Burmans are 
Buddhists. ‘They have an established religion and a pow- 
erful priesthood. Progress among them must for niany 
years be slow. The Kachius, on the contrary, are hill 
tribes, much like the Karens. They have no established 
religion or bigoted priesthood, and there seems good reason 
to hope that they will soon come in great numbers, 

This, in brief, is our present force. That it may be 
greatly increased and strengthened is the burden of our 
prayer for Upper Burma. Will you not unite your prayers 
with ours ? 


Mandalay. 


INDIA. 
A NEGLECTED CLASS. 
BY THE REV. HOMER C, STUNTZ, M.A. 


THe European is in India, His presence among the 
heathen and pagan peoples who are sought to be evangel 

ized by something more than thirty Protestant missionary 
societies, representing eight nationalities, is one of the 
most significant facts of this mission ficld. His moral 
character is the greatest help or the greatest hindrance 
which the missionary has to reckon with. Willingly, or 
unwillingly, the godless Englishman or Scotchman is a 
powerful anti-missionary force. He isa Christian in the 
eyes of the heathen. If he drinks and swears and lies, and 
lives the life of an unconverted, nominal Christian, his 
course is looked upon as the natural outcome of the faith 
in which he has been reared, The European is on the box. 
He holds the reins. Positions of influence are his. He is 
the judge or mayistrate,having to do with literal hundreds 
of thousands of those whom we would point to Christ. 
His sympathy or lack of it has a powerful influence upon 
tne work of the missionary in that district. In almost 
every business of the country the Muro en is thus in 
places of influence, and will continue to be during the 
next century, so far as we can foresee, 

Churches made up of Europeans set the pace for native 
churches. Arethey worldly, unspiritual,‘‘ having the form 
of godliness but denying the power thereof’? Then so 
will the native churches be. Are they “ other-worldly,” 
holy, bent on saving souls and building them up in 
Christ 2? Then so will the surrounding native churches be. 
European Christianity was put here by a wise Providence. 
Two Roman Catholic nations had footing in India in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. God swept them out 
at a stroke, and established a Protestant nation here, with 
the definite object of affording the most favorable condi- 
tions for giving the heathen of this land to his Son for an 
inheritance. 

What bas been the attitude of Protestant missions to 
this clearly providential design ? Almost absolute indif- 
ference, if not hostility. Missionaries have actually been 
instructed by the authorities who sent them out to have 
nothing to do with preaching to Europeans! One society 
has gone so far as to recall one of its most consecrated la- 
borers because he saw the vital relation between the sal 
vation and utilization of the European in India and the 
evangelization of the natives, and gave such of his strength 
as he could spare from his native work to enforcing the 
claims of the Gospel upon representatives of his own flesh 


and blood. 

Beyond maintaining or permitting local churches to 
maintain pastors in the larger centers, no missionary 
society, except one or two, has lifted a finger or con- 
tributed a penny to this vitally important work. English 
and Scotch societies have poured out their money on the 
natives, while by their neglect of the Europeans they have 
left a stumbling block in the way of their native churches 
which has been well-nigh fatal. These societies feared 
distraction of effort. , But; the’ facts ‘prove that the mis- 
sions which are the most faithful to God’s purpose in placing 
the European here‘are’the most immediately and widely 
successful in reaching and saving*the natives. 

In the matter of evangelical schools tor European and 
Eurasian children, Protestant societies have been most 
blameworthy. They have done next to nothing. Rome, 





but also for its own sake. It has a fertile soil, and for the 


with that wisdom which proves her leaders “the children 
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of this world,” lays out all the strength of her perfect 
organization to capture Anglo-India. In schools for Eu- 
ropean and Eurasian children in ‘‘the Hills,” and on the 
plains, Rome has one thousand rupees invested in real 
estate to one of all Protestant missions, and fifty priests 
and nuns breught from Europe and set apart wholly to the 
work of teaching this class, to every one that Protestant 
societies have so brought out and set apart. High Church 
(of England) schools there are. But these are as destitute 
of real heart piety as any nunnery or seminary under 
Jesuit control. Prayers are read to the children, and they 
are taught to believe that their minister has a right to 
preach, and that Dissenters are religious renegades and 
under the ban of the Almighty; but that is about all. 
The children of Anglo Indians are growing up in almost 
utter godlessness. A very thin veneer of ‘‘ churchism” is 
all they possess. The Methodist Episcopal mission has 
established a few boarding schools in which the declared 
object is the conversion of the pupils. God is blessing 
these institutions; but they sadly need financial help. 
Pray for work among this neglected class, Pray for those 
who carry it on. 
Bombay. 


A REFORM MOVEMENT. 


BY THE REV. JOHN 8S. CHANDLER, 


Missionary of the American Board. 


Dissatisfaction with the present state of things is mani- 
fest in many quarters, and the result is that various efforts 
are being made toward reform. At the same time, the 
feebleness of these efforts shows the extent of the limita- 
tions under which the people of India are living. 

Mysore is a native kingdom, and the government of that 
kingdom has taken a step toward abolishing infant mar- 
riages. In 1891 the representative assembly of the kingdom 
invoked legislative action; so a council of pundits was 
convened to examine the Shastras (sacred books), and report 
whether they favored infant marriage or not. With this 
question they were also asked the teachings of the Hindu 
religion in regard to the custom of marrying young girls 
to old men. 

These learned priests, knowing that they were expect: d 
to find something to favor reform, duly discovered just 
the text. It reads: 

“A girl in her eighth year isa Gauri, in her ninth year a Ro- 
hini,in hertenth year a Kanya, and above that a Rajasvala. 
The giving in marriage of a Gauri will lead to Naga (the lowest 
heaven open to mortals); of a Rohinito Veigunta (the second 
heaven), of a Kanya to Brahmaloga (the highest hoaven), and ofa 
Rajasvala to Hell,” 

For the second question they also found something ap- 
propriate : 

“Aman should not marry after his fiftieth year. The wise say 
that it should be prohibited on account of the evils of the Kali- 
yuga (the present evil age). 

Fortified by these religions sanctions the Mysore Gov- 
ernment declares itself as follows: 

“Without going to the extent of forbidding as illegal infant 
marriages, penalties are attached to them, fixing eight years for 
agirl and fourteen years for a boy as the minimum age for mar- 
riage. In a country where marriages are often celebrated when 
the girls are six or seven years old, and sometimes under, it is 
something asa start to fix the limit at the completion of eight 
years; any higher limit, however desirable, might excite oppo- 
sition, and the object aimed at, viz., the educating of the people 
and the enlistment of popular sympathies, might be frustrated. 

“ The marriage ofa girl under fourteen years of age to aman 
who has completed fifty years is also made punishable; and to 
secure efficiency of trial it is provided that offenses under this 
regulation shall not be tried by courts inferior to that of a dis- 
trict magistrate.” 

It will be seen that this does not in the least weaken 
child marriage; if anything it strengthens it, but attacks 
infant marriage and that of men over fifty with girls 
under fourteen, And yet this is a step so much in advance 
of anything done hitherto that it is hailed by the enlight- 
ened Hindu press as an instance of sagacity and patriot- 
ism sure to be rewarded with universal approbation and 
commendation, 

Madura, South India. 


PERSIA. 
THE RELIGION OF THE BAB OR BEHA., 


BY JOHN H. SHEDD, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


Two of our neighbors who are most friendly and pleas- 
ant men are Bfbees, or, as they now call themselves, 
Behdes. There is alargecommunity about us,and all over 
Persia the sect is growing. A letter from a distant town 
just received, says: **We must hasten with the Gospel. 
The Jews and Moslems here are fast becoming Bibees.”’ 
It may interest some of your readers to seein as brief a 
statement as possible what these men believe. 

Next spring half acentury will be complete since they 
say theera of the Bab began in the revelation given to 
Mirza Ali Mohammed. This young man was the son of a 
merchant in Shiraz, of the line of the Seyyids or descend- 
ants of the Prophet. He grew up a devout and virtuous 
young man and a disciple of Seyyid Kazim, of Resht, who 
was a distinguished teacher and predicted before his death 
in 1843 the coming of the Master of the Dispensation, de- 
claring that he would be a youth, that he would not be 
versed in the learning of men, and would be of the seed of 
the Prophet. In the spring of 1844 the youvg man in 
Shiraz ciaimed to fulfill this prediction. The proof was his 
commentary on certain chapters of the Koran, that witb- 
out thought or meditation and without pause of the pen 
he could write thousands of verses of supplications and 
such learned comments on the divine nature and unity 
that the wisest doctors cannot comprehend their meaning. 
dhe utle assumed by the new prophet was the BGb, or 
Gate, avd later the sublime Putnt of revelation, The frst 
dist) pit ht aifed Alt, the first levder,and 6b on to cightewn 





chief disciples. The Point and these eighteen chosen dis- 
ciples formed the sacred hierarchy of nineteen. The year 
is divided into nineteen months and each month into nine- 
teen days. 

The leading doctrines of the Bab may be stated: 

1. AstoGod. The unchangeable essence has existed in 
glory from eternity. The creation was produced by the 
Primal Will, and this will has incarnated itself in the 
prophets andImaums. Fach incarnation points to a suc- 
eeeding one, and the Moslems are exhorted not to reject the 
Bab as the Christians rejected Mohammed. There is a 
tendency to pantheism and metempsychosis. 

2. While all incarnations are one in essence, yet they are 
progressive and suited to the advancement of the race. 
The time has now passed for symbolic representations of 
Heaven and Hell, for example. Paradise is belief, Hell is 
unbelief. The Moslem doctrines are all thus explained. 
The grossly sensual Paradise of Mohammed is explained 
as figuratively showing the manifestation of God to the 
soul and the attainment of the utmost perfection possible. 
The teaching is far morespiritual than that of Islam. 

3. The morals are greatly in advance of Islam. Divorce 
is forbidden, women are less enslaved. Liberty of con- 
science is enjoined. Some traces of Zoroastrianism are 
seen in saluting the sun and in festive injunctions, 
raiment of white, and the Nowroz, or vernal equinox, as 
the chief feast. 

4. The assurance of final victory and the designation 
of five sacred provinces in Persia. 

5. The prediction of another, Him whom God shall man- 
ifest, to follow the Bab. 

This system of doctrine and the personality of the Bab 
created such a strong religious impulse that thousands 
have met death and martyrdom with joy. Many of the 
stories of martyrs are not unlike those of early Christians. 
The BAb was executed in Tabriz, July 9th, 1850. He expected 
to suffer martyrdom, at least the following words are at- 
tributed to him: ‘It is as tho T heard the voice of one say- 
ing tomy inmost heart, The most acceptable thing is that 
thou shouldst sacrifice thyself in the way of God.’”’ His 
writings are voluminous. The fact that these books are 
by no means final, but after him should come another, 
Him whom Qod shall manifest, kept alive the hope of 
his disciples. 

In 1866 one of the leading men, then in exile in Adrian- 
ople, Turkey, claimed to be the predicted one. In 1868 he 
was removed to Acre,in Syria, and has since been there 
confined, but in such condition that his disciples have free 
access to him, and that his letters are sent annually to his 
followers in Persia. His title is Beha Ullah (Glory or 
Brightness of God). His claim is that the Bab was his 
forerunner, while the fullness of God’s revelation isin him. 
He addressed some years ago a powerful apology to the 
King of Persia, pleading for religious toleration for his 
people, and claiming for himself a divine mission, and for 
his people a character of loyalty, purity and benevolence. 
The latest outbreak of persecution was in 1888, pear Is- 
pahan. ‘wo Seyyids of high standing were martyred 
because they would not recant. The inclination of the 
Shah and his governors is to toleration. In fact, the 
Babees are in all ranks and conditions, and in secret they 
are active propagandists. No one can gainsay the spirit 
of endurance in trial and of loving help they extend to 
each other. 

They have a gospel of light and liberty compared to the 
gloomy and cruel bondage of Islam. As the New Testa- 
ment stands to the corrupt Judaism of the Apostles’ day 
this new religion stands to the corrupt religion of Persia 
In a large degree at Jeast. Its aim is to ameliorate, liberal- 
ize and spiritualize the hard faith of the Mullahs. It is 
worthy of careful study, as also is the question, Why is 
this spurious gospel advancing so rapidly instead of the 
true Gospel of Christ ? 

Urumia, 


TURKEY. 
TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


BY W. A. FARNSWORTH, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board, 


MAY I tell you of some of our trials and some of our tri- 
umphs: First, we are suffering from lack of funds. It 
seems as if one man must be removed from a very impor- 
tant position simply because there are no funds for his 
support. Where are the friends of the Lord’s work in Tur- 
key ? The events of the last few months show that what 
all the people, rulers and ruled, need, is ‘* the fear of God.” 
How can they get that without the Gospel? Second, the 
obstacles in our way are many. ‘Father Christian En- 
deavor Clark” visited us some months ago, and he said 
that the obstacles to the work of the missionary in Turkey 
are worse than he found in any other land in his journey 
around the world. This is pretty hard on us, but to those 
who are accustomed to the obstacles in Turkey, it seems 
encouraging for the rest of the world. It did seem rather 
hard that Dr. Clark in his addresses could not use the word 
‘Society’ or ‘‘ Union”? or “ Endeavor’’; but this sort. of 
thing may be seen even in some parts of the German Em- 
pire. The third great trial which I will mention is the 
condemnation of our good Gemerek preacher to six years’ 
imprisonment in a fortress. He occupied a very important 
post and was doing excellent service. He was first con- 
demned to fifteen years’ imprisonment; it was afterward 
reduced to six. He has been sent to Constantinople. To 
what particular fortress he will be sent we do not know. 
Can we turn a deaf ear to his earnest appeals that we care 
for his wife and cbildren ? 

The last of our trials that I will name is troubles be- 
tween the people and their spiritual guides. This just now 
is about the most successful device of the Wicked One. If 
there is anything worse it is where, as in one case in our 
fi: ld, a former preacher so demeans him-elfas to pulldown 
what he and others had for many ye irs tried to build up, 

But, av vo Yur triuniyhs: Fev, tn edieovienh. fn higher 





education we have worked on without interruption and 
with greater success than ever before. In kindergarten 
work, which is quite new, the success is good. Despite al] 
our fears none of our common schools have been closed, and 
for some of them the Government has granted the needed 
authorization. A second triumph is the securing a royal 
firman and the building of a beautiful church in the town 
of Zinjir Derré, one of the most important Greek towns of 
Asia Minor. Another triumph is, the putting of another 
story onto the home of our girls’ boarding school. It is ncw 
nearly ready for the plasterers. It is something more 
than 60x40 feet and about 5 or 51f feet high at the end and 
1214 in the finish in the main part of the room. It will be 
well lighted and well ventilated, and vives the school an 
excellent and much needed dormitory. Pray for us that 
our trials and our triumphs may all work together for good, 


Cesarea, 
THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


BY H. N. BARNUM, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 


An unknown “friend” in Boston, asks me to write 
to THE INDEPENDENT something about the Armenian 
Church, I am glad to do it, altho such a statement, brought 
within the limits assigned me, must be very brief. 

The Armenians were the first to accept Christianity as 
a nation, hence, this Church is the oldest strictly national 
Church that exists. It preserves its original type, altho 
political freedom was lost many ages ago. It has had a 
very troublous career. The very existence of the Church 
is one of the marvels of history when one considers the 
many invasions and convulsions which have afflicted this 
unfortunate country during the past fifteen hundred years, 
and the almost continuous persecution of Christianity, 
Along with the Coptic and Jacobite Churches, it separated 
from the Ecumenical Church about the middle of the 
sixth century in defense of the doctrine of our nature in 
Christ ; but that theory no longer has any significance 
among them. None of the Eastern Churches have elabo- 
rate creeds like the Western Churches. There is little be- 
yond the creeds adopted by the first councils. There is 
not much in the doctrines of the Church to which excep- 
tion can be taken. Its errors are chiefly those of practice. 
There is very little spiritual life. The worship is formal 
and ritualistic. The laity are allowed to read the Bible, 
and its wide circulation among them, with tbe general 
diffusion of Protestant ideas, has loosened the hold of 
sunerstition upon the majority of the people. The houses 
are rare in which there is not a copy of the modern Arme- 
nian Bible, if there is any one in the house who knows how 
to read, A great many of the people openly assent to 
Protestant doctrines, while they do not leave the Church, 
partly from habit and partly because it is considered a 
sort of treachery to the national instinct, while an intel- 
lectual acceptance of the truth is hoped to be suflicient 
for salvation. Nota few of the young men are becoming 
infidel, altho they keep up an outward connection with the 
Church. The morning and evening services are maintained 
in the Ancient Armenian, but they are not very well at- 
tended. 

This, then, is the present condition of the Armenian 
Church, The leaven of the Gospel is permeating it through 
and through. The people have very little confidence in 
fasts, and the rites and ceremonies in which they used to 
trust for salvation. They are rapidly advancing in intelli 
gence, and they are demanding preaching, while the priest- 
hood remains very ignorant and incapable of rendering 
any service outside the daily ritual. Protestant preach- 
ers are welcomed in many of the old churches, and almost 
every Armenian house is open to them, It is well under- 
stood that Protestantism is founded upon the Bible, that 
it isa religion of light and love, and that it embraces a 
large share of the enterprise and intelligence of the world. 
It is confessedly the leader in education. 

There isa party ia the Church, not very large, but the 
most intelligent part of it, who wish a reform. ‘They wish 
to make the Church evangelical while retaining a revised 
ritual in the modern tongue. The chief obstacles are 
Oriental conservatism and ecclesiastical opposition. As 
compared with the Roman Catholic Church or the Greek 
Church, the ecclesiastical yoke does rot rest very heavily 
upon the Armenians. The spiritual head of the Church is 
a Catholicos. There are, however, three of these ecclesi- 
astics, in a sense rivals, the most: important of whom re- 
sides in Southern Russia. Aside from the ordination of 
bishops, the Catholicos has very little to do with the 
Church. The most influential ecclesiastic is the Patriarch, 
who lives in Constantinople, and whose functions are. 
quasi-political. Every sect in Turkey has a certain politi- 
cal status. The Patriarch appoints the bishops to their 
dioceses with the approval of the Government, he con- 
trols all the Church property, and he is the political repre- 
sentative of the community at the capital. The individual 
churches are comparatively free from outside authority ; 
but a general reform of the whole Church can hardly take 
place until it is freed from the authority of the Patriarchate. 
The duties of every bishop are as much political as re- 
ligious in hisdiocese. The first step in reform is to separ- 
rate these two functions, so that the Church may be free to 
give an outward expression to the inner life which 1S 
springing up within it. I am not without hope that if the 
Spirit of God shall come into the Church, and apply the 
truth to the heart and conscience which bas already 
reached the mind, that the Armenian Church might expe 
rience such a reformation tbat the Protestants might 0 
back to it again. For this we labor and pray. 

Harpatt. 


_ 
> 


(SCENE. Missionary talking with some Moslems.) t 

Moslem. ‘‘ Which do you think is the best way—yours © 
marrying one wife, or ours of marrying two or three ’ 

Miss. ‘I think ours is much the best.” 

Moslem. “ But supposing the wife dies *” 

Miss. ** Then it is allowable to marry again.” 

Moslem, “No, ours is the best; hecause if one wife dies, 
you bave arother and do vot carc very moucb.” 

Moslem No. 2. * Yus; 104s town J.vd ake @ mere death 
the A bOrhuvt.” 
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Biblical Besearch. 


_...-The Epistle of Paul to the Galatians has in recent 
years been passing through the fire of criticism and is at 
present vet under discussion. Several years ago Harnack, 
in a review of Holtzmann’s and Weiss’s New Testament 
Introductions, expressed his deep regret over the fact that 
in New Testament isagogics so many things were still un- 
settled, and especially that the “‘ golden chain” of the four 
leading Pauline Epistles, left intact by the Baur-Tiibingen 
school. was being broken. Soon afterward, Steck’s Galat- 
erbrief made its appearance, in which this enfant terrible 
of advanced New Testament critical methods claimed, on 
the basis of currently accepted principles, that Galatians 
was a production of the middle of the second century. He 
thus practically allied himself with the new Dutch school of 
Loman and his Questiones Pawinew. A number of able 
replies have been issued by conservative scholars, notably 
by Zahn, in his brochure entitled ‘“ Der Galaterbriefe etn 
Feuer der Kritik.’ How Steck’s views and concessions 
can be utilized against the radical school is seen in an arti- 
cle of Lic. Wohlenberg, in the Neue Kirehl. Zeitschrift, 
No. 9, entitled ‘ Willkommene Zugestiindnisse.” Lately 
Dr. Carl Clemen, of Halle, has undertaken a readjustment 
of the chronology of the Pauline Epistles in his ‘“ Die 
Chronologie paulinischer Briefe,’ in which he seeks to 
arrange these letters, on the basis of their contents and 
teachings, in accordance with the inner development of 
the Apostle’s convictions from the standpoint of original 
Judaistic Christianity to that of his mission to the Gentiles. 
In accordance with this scheme, the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians isof a later datethan Romans, the latter being placed 
at 538-54 A.D.. the former at 54 A.p. In accordance with 
this the Apostolic meeting must have taken place at a 
much later date than is usually claimed for it. The book 
of Acts must be arranged, too, in View of this standpoint, 
and, in doing so, Clemen accents a twofold redaction, a 
Redactory Judaicus and a Redactor Antijudaicus. The 
former is dated after 93, but before Hadrian ; the latter is 
the time of Hadrian, Utterances of both types of thought 
he finds in the book of the Acts at present. 


....Jt seems to be the peculiar propensity of some Ger- 
man Old Testament scholars to ventilate their private 
controversies in their works, especially in the introduc- 
tions. Ewald’s volumes form a singular collection of per- 
sonal polemics in this regard, equal to those of Kriiger in 
his Greek grammars. Then the methods and manover of 
Lagarde in this respect are of too recent a date to require 
special mention. The latter has now an imitator in the 
person of his most devoted scholar, the gifted Syrian 
specialist, Dr. Eberhard Nestle. Of this his recent ‘‘ Mar- 
ginalien und Materialien,” a collection of valuable essays 
on biblical subjects, is a proof. Nestle, who is a teacher at 
the gymnasium at Ulm, was for two years temporary pro- 
fessor of Semitic languages in Tiibingen, filling the place 
formerly held by Socin, nowin Leipzig. He was not given 
the position permanently, but was compelled to give way 
toascholar of less repute. The introduction to his latest 
volume is ay account of this treatment on the part of the 
university and the Government of Wiirtemberg. Among 
the fine materials here gathered together is an account, 
with much new data, on the Liutin Vulgate, prepared in 
reference to the jubilee of that translation, November 9th 
Then there is a sketch of that veteran ‘ Bible scholar,” 
Bengel, famous for his ‘‘Gnomon,” and a close criticism of 
the new Siegfried Stade Hebrew Lexicon. From the latter 
itappears that the Septuagint references in this dictionary 
are all based on the Tischendorf text and not on the better 
Vatican readings, which would have been just as accessi- 
ble. 








Che Sundan-School. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME.—Epn. 4: 20-32. 


GOLDEN Text.—I will walk within my house with a per- 
fect heart.—Psa. 101: 2. 

Notes.—‘ God’s elect.’—Chosen out of a wicked and 
pagan world to be saints, “The bond of perfectness ” 
—That which makes all else perfect,——* Called in one 
body.”-—-The thought of the word “elect” is repeated. 
The “one body” is the oneness of the believer with Christ 
aud his Chureh.———* Psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs.”’—-Such psalms as those of David, and such hymns 
and spiritual songs as the songs of Mary and Elizabeth, 
and the songs of which we have quotations in Paul’s Epis- 
tles introduced by the expression, ‘* This is a faithful say- 
ing.” Such songs were in use in the early Church, but are 
mostly lost. ——“ In the name of the Lord Jesus.”—Ex- 
plained in the next clause, “through him.”——--“‘ Serv 
ants.’—They were mostly slaves, but the command ap- 
plies more to those who work for wages. 

Instruction.—This Jesson tells us what sort of people 
God's chosen ones ought to be. They are to be “holy” as 
well as “beloved,” and their holiness will show itself in 
the gentler virtues. A man’s Christianity does not show 
itself so much in his courage, or his resistance to injury, 
ritany of the pushing, noisy virtues, as it does in com- 
Passion, humility, patience and forgiveness. A man’s 
human nature, unsanctified, may make him stand up 
Against wrong ; but it takes the spirit of Christ to make 
one endure wrong patiently. There is a time for both. 

The example of Christ is our great influence for good- 
hess. Christ. forgave, and so must we. His forgiveness 
Cost him his life. Ours costs less. 

Paul talks much about virtues, but he fully understood 
that love is queen of them all. He gives one whole chap 
ters to the praise of love. Here he puts it above all others. 
We are told that God is love. Love is the fountain of all 
Virtues. They are all ontgrowths and forms of love, 
Jesus put love first, raking it the (ultiliment of the lew, 
the Ge aud the yevond greed Commands, 





~———— 





This lesson suggests the privilege of singing in public 
worship. The songs may be either psalms or otber hymns. 
We aretold that itis the grace in the heart which gives 
value to the singing, not the words or the music. 

The husband is the head of the family because he is 
generally the bread-winner. But the wife is the other 
head of the family. There is not much need now of em- 
phasizing the duty of subjection of wives to husbands, 
because our conditions of civilization have improved since 
Paul’s time, and we need more to emphasize the mutual 
respect and honor which each should give to the other. 
In the old times the wife was wholly under the authority 
of her husband. We do things better now. Honor should 
be given on both sides, and equally love. Paul does not 
tell the wife to love her husbind, but she should; and 
equally he does not tell husbands to honor their wives, but 
they should. 

Children must obey their parents because their parents 
are older and wiser, and God has so ordained it. It is in 
the fifth commandment, and in the constitution of the 
family. A child that does not learn to obey will not learn 
to be a good man fit to direct others. We all need to 
learn how to be in subjection, to have submissive wills. 

That is a happy family which is such as is here described, 
in which the parents love and honor each other, help each 
other all they can, defer to each other’s wishes, and respect 
each other’s rights, and avoid all unkind words; in which 
the parents govern the children strictly, but affectionately, 
always encouraging them, never bitter or provoking in 
language, and in which the children are obedient and lov- 
ing. We can each help, in our own spheres, to make our 
families such. 

We are not any of us slaves, and not many of us serv- 
ants; but we are many of us pupils, under teachers ; and 
this same faithfulness, without eye service, is required of 
scholars. Yet most of us are in some sort of way servants. 
We work for employers, we get wages as_ laborers, clerks, 
workmen of various sorts, or as pupils. We are to do our 
duty in these relations as if it were to God, for he is our 
Master. 

Eye-service is the slightinz of one’s work when one 
thinks the master or teacher is not looking. That is un- 
just to the person who pays us for honest work, or a wrong 
to the teacher who tries to do us good, as well as to our- 
selves. More than this, it is asin against Jesus Christ. 
He is our Lord, our Master. 

Jesus is the great Master, and by and by he will, at the 
close of life’s day, call us to account; and if we have done 
wrong we shall be punished for it, no matter how rich or 
poor we may be, whether we are teacher or scholar. For 
we must all give account of ourselves unto God, 








. . . . 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

ch., New York, N. Y. 
BUCK, M. W., Terre Haute, Ind., called to Dundee, Hl. 
BURR, J. D., Pella, Ia., resigns. 
BUSHFIELD, T. E., Hudson, Mass., called to Utica, N. Y. 
COLE, J. W., West Colesville, called to Castle Creek, N. Y. 
DAVIES, 8. F., Centralia, IL, called to Aurora, Ind. 
DAY, Artiurn, Ransomville, N. Y., called to Harriam, Tenn. 
DECKER, M. C., Bentley Creek, called to Alba, Penn. 
DENNO, J. WiLLiaAM, Charlestown, R. I., called to Middleboro, 

Mass. 
DICKEY, F. O., Charlotte, called to Ionia, Mich. 
INCE, E. A., Cincinnati, O., called to Quincy, Ill. 
GUIREY, George, Paterson, N. J., called to Danielsonville, 

Conn. 
LAW, ANDREW H., Wymore, Neb., resigns. 
LELAND, D. H.. Montana, accepts call to Berlin, Wis. 
MAINF, F. F., Sandy Creek, called to Mexico, N. Y. 
MARMIRE, J. A.. Park River, accepts call to St. Thomas and 

Hamilton, N. D. 
PERKINS, CHARLES B., Corning, called to Wellsville, N. Y. 
SHARPES, A. N , Deer Park, accepts call to Tallula, Ht, 
TELFORD, R., Rochester, N. Y., called to Germantown, Penn. 
TURNBULL, Davib, Detroit, Mich., called to Cambridge, N. Y. 


BATTEN, SAMUEL So genres. Penn., accepts call to Amity 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADAMS, 8. H. (M. E.), accepts call to Jamestown, N.Y. 

BAILEY, GeonGe H., Franklin, N. Y., accepts call to Ashfield, 
Mass. 

BALL, Marcus A., Bon Homme, accepts call to Garrettson, 8. D. 

BARTHOLOMEW, CHARLES M., Suspension Bridge, accepts 
call to Owego, N. 

BATTEY, GeorGe J., Cortland, Neb., resigns. 

BILLMAN, Howarp, Oxford, accepts call to Richmond Hill, 
N.. Y. 


BOYNTON, FrANcIS H., Lawrence, Mass., called to Ludlow, Vt. 

COCHRAN, GeonrGe (Meth.), accepts call to Santa Monica, Cal. 

COKELEY, B. F., inst. October 25th, Southbury, Conn. 

FERNER, Joun W., St. Louis Park, Mo., accepts call to Hamp- 
ton, la. 

FRIZZELLE, Jonn W., Waseca, Minn., accepts call to Cresco, 


a. 
GANE, W. H., Ontario, accepts call to Peterboro, N. H. 
HAVENS, CHARLES E., inst. November 2d, Newton Highlands, 


Mass. 
HILTON, CHartes A., inst. November Ist, Randolph, Mass. 
LUTHERAN. 


COLVER, M., L2na, LIL, accepts call to Galion, O 

HOUGUM, J. C., Leadville, Col., resigns. 

HUBER, C., inst. November 5th, Richmond, Ind. 

HURSH, J. G. M., Hutchinson, Kan., accepts call to Vandalia, 


KUNTZ, J. J.. Conyngham, accepts call to Luzerne, Penn. 
MILLER, W. J., Leechburg, Penn. accepts c'll to Rochester, 


SCH ERMERUORN., L. V., Richmond, Ind., resigns. 
THOMSEN, CHARLES, Laramie, Wyo., resigns. 
WEBE R, A. M., Mount Joy, accepts call to Boyertown, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ARGO, J. K., called to Belle Center, O. 
BALLANTINE, Henky W., Bloomfield, N. J., resigns. 
BROWN, CHARLES M., Negaunee, accepts call to Tecumseh, 


Mich. 
OAMPBELL, H. M. Kansas City, accepts call to Cote Brill- 


Ca. 
FANNING, J. H.. accepts call to Erie and La Salle, Mich. 
FITZGERALD. Davin B., Snow Hill, Md., called to Clifton ch., 
Cincinnati, O. 

GAY. WILLIAM, Mehama, accepts call to Lafayette, Ore. 
GOODELL, H. M., Del Norte, Col., accepts call to Kissimmee, Fla. 
HENNING. J. J.. Rynex Corners, called to Green Island, N. Y. 
LEIFER, JosePu M.C.. Park iil, Lud. Ter., cadivd tu Blaavelt, 


LYONS G, W. inst. revontiy, Haywartls, Cah, 








Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “* Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for aU volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for Surther 
notice. 

PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN’S SURVEY OF CHRIS- 

TIAN THEOLOGY.* 


Tuis is not the first service which the English Inde- 
pendents have rendered to the Theology of the Church 
Catholic. Dr. Fairbairn is Principal of the Independent 
College at Oxford, and bas long been known to be a 
master in theological science. In the present work he 
shows himself a theologian in the large and construc- 
tive sense of the word in which theology rises to the dig- 
nity of a Christian philosophy. To find another in Great 
Britain of whom the same could be said with the same 
strict definition we should have to go north of the Scotch 
border, and then have only two to decide between, one of 
them, like Dr. Fairbairn, an Independent. 

We have taken the liberty to change the title of the 
volume before us for another, which may not answer 
the author’s purpose so well, but which describes the im- 
pression the book makes on us. It is not a polemic writ- 
ten in behalf of the Christocentric theology, nor a spe- 
cial Essay of any kind with a single point to illustrate 
or with a limited range. We have called it a‘ Survey 
of Christian Theology,” i. e., from the beginning. It has 
many of the characteristics of what in Germany would 
be called an Introduction, and tho written from a dis- 
tinctly modern standpoint, and with the special purpose 
of exhibiting the ‘‘ Place of Christ in Modern Theology,” 
is free from controversial taint and specializing limita- 
tions of any kind. Without disparaging the other 
branches of the Church in Great Britain, we should say 
that the special feature and glory of this work is its 
noble representation of the English Congregational or 
Independent theology at its best. 

The book has a flavor which is unmistakable and 
which denotes its origin in a school so free and eman- 
cipated as to have lost its resentments and to have 
risen to the high plane where contradictions cease and 
only theaffirmations of the common faith survive. Not 
that Dr. Fairbairn has kept clear of criticism or taken 
any special pains to adopt conciliatory language or to 
discover that illusion of shallow thinkers, the via media 
of universal consent. On the contrary his book is sharp 
and definite. The first half of it is particularly criti- 
cal. But it is criticism whose weapon is the golden 
sword of candor, and in which he stands up not against 
his brethren but among them easily and without con- 
scious note of it primus inter pares. 

The book is not an altogether easy one to read and will 
bear study. The subject is often difficult. New ways 
of thinking both on old and on unfamiliar subjects are 
not commonly easy to follow. It was more than two 
hundred years before Anselm’s novel way of thinking 
about the atonement in his ‘* Cur Deus Homo” made 
impression enough on European theology to be easily 
followed by the common mind. There 
speculation in this volume, on sin and redemption 
especially, which will only be appreciated slowly, if at 
all. Conventional phraseology is not called on for much 
service in the author’s style of writing. There is no 
affectation, apology nor protestation, but simple,straight- 
forward, manly thinking, with nothing whatever to de- 
note a school, except perhaps the bold and uncommon 
way the author soars up into his subject. 

This, indeed, is characteristic of the book from the 
first step. The general scheme of the work is, that 
Christian theology, after having taken its start around 
the person of Christ in his life and work and in him- 
self, very soon—uas soon, in fact, as believers began to 
think for themselves and develop a th:ology—took a 
sharp turn away from the original Christocentric posi- 
tion, and became more and more mixed up with secular 
philosophizings, to its great injury; and that theology 
has held this speculative, philosophizing direction with 
more or less persistence down to our own times, sub- 
stantially, in fact, until the rise of the modern his- 
torico-critical method, with its distinct and character- 
istic recall to the original Christocentric position. 

It would, however, be a great injustice to Principal 
Fairbairn to imagine this to be done, even colorably, 
as a polemic against Christian theology, as if it had 
been wrong from the beginning and only a marplot or 
m schief-maker hanging like a dead weight on the neck 
of the Church. This has been said and believed often 
enough; but it is not at all Dr. Fairbairn’s position. 
He believes that Christ has never failed to live in his 
Church, nor to animate its history. He tells us that 
Christian theology made the beginning which was 
most natural and inevitable, has made a progress and 
had a development which is full of interest and valu», 
and that what we have to do is not to deelaim against 
the old speculations, but to see that in our own times 
they are brought to that full development for which they 
are ripe. 

The fundamental assumption on which this roble and 
philosophical view rests is the doctrine of a divine 
development in Christian history, which is carefully dis- 


is more or less 
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cussed and defined in the first forty pages, 
particularly as contrasted with the idea 
of it.introduced by John Henry Newman. 
This divine development starts, so far as 
the primitive Church is concerned, in the 
‘‘creative and normative Person,” Jesus 
Christ, and in an environment which was 
originally Jewish but soon became Gen- 
tile. In the sub-Apostolic age vulgar tra- 
dition gradually encroached on Apostolic 
thought; and in the following generations 
the spread of the Gospel brought it into 
connection first with Greek philosophy, 
and then with Roman organization and 
legal ideals, down to the rise of the Scho- 
lastic theology in the Church of Rome. 
The Renaissance and the Reformation are 
the next steps, which bring the author to 
the modern period, with its historic and 
critical method, and the return of theolo- 
gy to the sources, and particularly to the 
historic Christ. 

The strength of all this lies in the valid- 
ity of the development which is traced. 
It is not anevolution of elements implant- 
ed naturally in the history, and whose 
force, when considered in connection with 
their environment, is sufficient to carry 
the mevement forward, It is shown as a 
history developing itself under providen- 
tial direction around the person and pres- 
ence of Christ in the Church, and whose 
tirst stage reaches on, with many changes 
of action and of scenery, to the great 
break-up of the Reformation. Through 
all its variations this period is character- 
ized by the predominating influence of 
It is as if man 
had assumed responsibility for the Church 
and Christian theology to direct and form 
them, It was a movement not without 
its uses, and as natural as it was inev- 
itable. The moment the personal direc- 
tion of the Redeemer was withdrawn, and 
the Church and the Gospel took their nor- 
mal place in the stream of history, events 
could hardly take any other direction. 

Theinterpretatign Dr, Fairbairn puts on 
the Reformation is not that of an ending 
but that of a beginning. The Humanisin 
of the Renaissance came first, and Protes- 


man and his philosophy. 


tantism followed quickly with its appeal 
to history on the one hand and to the 
All this 
our author contends was a vivifying re- 
turn to Christ as the life of Christianity 
and the Savior of men. There is per- 
haps nothing finer in his volume than the 
description of Luther with this great 
question agitating his bosom, ‘Is the 
Church’s way Christ's? 


original sources on the other. 


Does it truly 
represent him and realize his religion?” 
In all that has been written of the re- 
former not much can be found truer than 
this, which we quote from page 139, not 
only for its presentation of Luther, but as 
an example of the author’s grip on the 
evangelical theology. 

“We are to imagine a man so constituted 
possessed of what is perhaps the most aw- 
ful and imperious creation of Christianity, 
the sense of sin; and with this sense in 
kind and quality and degree asit had been in 
Paul and in Augustine, and as it was to be 
later in Bunyan. Such asenseis at root a 
passion for the possession of Deity by a 
man who feels Deity tooawful in his good- 
ness to be possessed by him. It does not 
argue a bad man, but it argues a man who 
knows the impossibility of being worthy of 
God, yet feels the necessity to him of the 
God who seems so unapproachable, so inac- 
cessible. To sucha man reconciliation, to 
be real, must be of God and to God, a work 
of infinite grace: and religion to be true 
must be the way or method of such recon- 
ciliation. The Christian doctrine of sin 
would be intolerable were it not transfig- 
ured by thedoctrine of grace; indeed itis the 
splendor of the one that makes the shadow 
lie so dark upon the other. Sin without 
grace is the creed of cynicism or despair; it 
is only through grace that it becomes an 

integral part of Christianity.” 

A wholesome contrast to these com- 
ments on Luther and the Lutheran the- 
ology will be found in the pages devoted 
to Calvin and Calvinism. We have no 
room to quote them, but cite instead, as 
another example of the author’s position, 
a passage which occurs later after the dis- 
cussion of the Socinian and Arminian 
movement (p. 175): 

‘The modern evangelical theology may 
be described as a fusion of the Saumur hy- 
pothetical universalism with the Grotian 


jurisprudence. It built on the sovereignty 
of God ; but its sovereign was no longer the 
absolute of the higher Calvinism, when the 
power was too sole to be responsible and 
too supreme to be qualified, but rather the 
limited monarch of aconstitutional uni- 
verse, where the justice is public and the 
benevolence is universal. The defects of 
theory are obvious; it is the interpretation 
of God and his highest act in the terms of a 
forensic school jealous for the vindication 
of law and the maintenance of order. It is 
a freer and less rigid law than Tertullian’s 
or Augustine’s; it is not so calculating and 
mercantile as Anselm’s; it is the law ofa 
free and constituted state, benevolently ad- 
ministered ; it is the law of the Dutch Re- 
public or the English Commonwealth, 
where the law is king, not the law of an 
empire or an autocracy where the king is 
thelaw. But itis still law;God, if one may 
say so, translated into the terms of a law- 
yer’s law; not law penetrated, transfigured, 
glorified by the indwelling of God,” 


The second half of the work is more 
distinctly constructive and theological in 
its character. The subject is presented in 
three Divisions ; the first, on ‘*‘ The New 
Testament interpretation of Christ”; the 
second, on ** Christ the interpretation of 
God,” and third, ‘*God as interpreted by 
Christ the determinative principle in the- 
ology.” 

Through all these discussions it is as- 
sumed that the ultimate source of truth 
for the Church is the ‘‘ consciousness of 
Christ,” and that this must be known be- 
fore we have reached our constructive 
principle. This phrase is not, however, 
used here in the sense sometimes given to 
it of a mysterious or mystical conscious- 
ness of Christ in the believer, but in the 
objective sense denoted in the Apostle’s 
phrase, ‘the mind of Christ.” To learn 
what this ‘* consciousness of Christ” is, the 
Scriptures are needful, but only as the 
medium which conducts us to the source. 
They are not the source. They testify of 
Christ, but it is as witnesses that they are 
essential and ‘‘in proportion to their ve- 
racity.” 

This will show, so far as we can enter 
on this topic, the author's general theory 
of the Scriptures and their relation to the 
source of authority. His view of sin and 
atonement, and their relation to each other 
is as suggestive as anything in the volume, 
tho we find ourselves unable to agree with 
the author inthe speculative line he has 
taken. His definition of the doctrine of 
sin as aspecifically Christian notion, which 
exists in no other religion and arises from 
the peculiar and fundamental facts and 
relations brought forward in Christianity, 
is profoundly true. The resort to the race 
idea in working out both the doctrine of 
sin and of the atonement takes us up into 
the clouds. In his attempt to avoid Tra- 
ducian theories on the one hand and So- 
cinian individualism on the other, Dr. 
Fairbairn drops into a mystical theory of 
race solidarity which is certainly no less 
difficult of apprehension than the original 
proposition. 

As to the atonement, there is much in 
the assertion that the Christian concep- 
tion of it has suffered from the influence 
of Roman forensic and judicial ideas. 
At the same time it will never do to 
interpret Paul's allusions to the law 
which Christ at once fulfilled and abol- 
ished as the law, not of the judge and 
jurist, but of the priest and rabbi. It is 
the whole conception of legalism which 
Christ removes out of the way of the sin- 
ner’s justification. There is much to 
remind us of McLeod Campbell in Dr. 
Fairbairn’s conception of the atonement, 
as, for example, in the observation that 
‘‘the first step in the process of saving 
from sin is to execute judgment upon it ; 
and so to do it that the judgment, tho 
God's, shall also become, as it were, the 
sinner’s own”; a very profound remark. 
The book shows, also, particularly in the 
discussion of the incarnation and its rela- 
tion to the atonement, the still continuing 
influence of the late Frederick Maurice. 


+» 


A History of #sthetic. By Bernard 
Bosanquet, M.A. (Oxon.) Hon. LL.D. 
(Glasgow), Formerly Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. (Macmillan & Co , New 
York. $2.75.) This large work is addressed 








to readers who take a philosophic rather 


not designed to furnish rules nor even 
standards of criticism by which the painter 
is to create his designs and use his brush 
or the writer his pen, but is designed to 
meét a purely intellectual interest. In 
fact, with a certain hold pride in the 
avowal, the author does not hesitate im this 
utilitarian age to re-echo the boast which 
has been applied to all art and is now for the 
first time applied to esthetics, that it is art 
because it is not useful. The treatment of 
the subject is historical, comparative and 
critical, with the biographical element sub- 
stantially omitted, or, itt thé author’s 
phrase: 

“T have regarded my task as the history of 
esthetic and not as the history of estheticians. 
I have not paid much attention to the claims of 
historical justice. While I feel sure that no 
writer of the first rank is omitted, I could not 
venture to say that all the writers included are 
more important than any that are excluded.” 


The whole work rests on a basis of defini- 

tion and definite conceptions which form 

the starting point for all the critical his- 

tory; for it is a critical history and not mere 

narrative that the author proposes to 
write. He starts with the theoretic defini- 
tion of beauty as the principle most con- 
cerned in the work and assumes that Fine 
Art is at least for theoretical purposes the 
‘chief, if not the sole representative of the 
world of beauty.’’ He accepts the theory 
of beauty which is at least silent as to the 
question whether things have beauty inde- 
pendent of human perception, or whether 
beauty has an objective basis in things or 
lies wholly in human perception, which is 
the view adopted by the author. He defines 
beauty to be “ that which has characteristic 
or individual expressiveness for sense-per- 
ception or imagination, subject to the con- 
ditions of general or abstract expressiveness 
in the same medium ’’—a tremendously dif- 
ficult definition which is designed to be a 
modification of the Greek notion of beauty 
as unity in variety soas to include the mod- 
ern conceptions of expressiveness and of the 
characteristic. This, at least, is the concep- 
tion of beauty from which the work starts 
and on whichit isdone. The old conception 
of the relation between beauty and pleas- 
ure is substantially set aside. To show the 
author’s view we quote a passage with this 
apology for quoting so much, that it repre 

sents the theoretic basis of the entire work 3 


“When with the birth of the modern world 
the romantic sense of beauty was awakened, ac- 
companied by the craving for free and passion- 
ate expression, it became impossible that impar- 
tial theory should continue to consider that the 
beautiful was adequately explained as the 
regular and harmonious, or as the simple ex- 
pression of unity in variety. The theory of the 
sublime now makes its appearance, at first in- 
deed outside the theory of the beautiful; but it 
is followed by the analysis of the ugly, which 
develops into a recognized branch of esthetic 
inquiry, with the result of finally establishing 
both the ugly and the sublime within the general 
frontier of beauty. The instrument by which 
this conciliation is effected is the conception of 
the characteristic or the significant; and the 
conflict between the harsher elements thus 
recognized and the common-sense requirement 
that all beauty should give pleasure, is miti- 
gated, on the one hand by a de facto enlargement 
of average esthetic appreciation, and on the 
other hand by the acceptance of such primary 
relations as harmony, regularity or unity, in the 
light of essential elements organically determin- 
ing all imaginable contents, and demanding, in 
their degree, characteristic expression for sense, 

“Thus in the definition of beauty above sug- 
gested, the pregnant conception contributed by 
the moderns is merely a reapplication in more 
concrete matter of the formal principle enunci- 
ated by the ancients. Inthe widest sense, then, 
and omitting to insist upon the narrower and 
commoner usage in which the characteristic 
inthe sense of individually characteristic —is 
opposed. to the formal or symmetrical, it would 
be sufficient to define beauty as*the character- 
istic in as far as expressed for sense-perception 
or for imagination’ ” (p. 5). 


Turning to the historical exposition, it is 
done on a high plane with yvreat breadth, 
accuracy, fullness and boldness in fifteen 
topical chapters, which carry the reader on 
from the first encounter of art observation 
with reflection and the creation of the poetic 
world, through the fundamental outlines 
of Greek theory concerning the beautiful, 
the Alexandrian and Roman age and the 
Middle Ages, down to modern esthetic 
philosophy which is followed with great 
fullness through the entire development 
down to the methodical completion of ob- 
jective idealism and the beginnings of a 
‘*theoretical reunion of content and expres- 
sion.’”’ Asa whole, the aim of the work is 
to present the theory of beauty entertained 
by the ancients as the basis of the best con- 
ceptions of the moderns. It is not a book 
for cbildren nor for those who do not de- 
lightin the problems of philosophy. Those 
who do will find it a work to reward their 





than an artistic interest in esthetics. Itis 
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conclusions or altogether to understand 


some of its reasdnings: 


The Lord’s Prayer. A volume of eighteen 
sermons preached in Westminster Abbey 
on the varions points and petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer. By Archdeacon F. W, Far- 
rar, D.D., F.R.S. (Thomas Whittaker: 
New York. $1.50.) Thisisa new contriby. 
tion to an inexhaustible theme. Canon 
Farrar has brought to the problem a deep- 
ly reverent spirit, a keen appreciation of 
the points at whith in this model payer 
the suppliant is brought into connection 
with God and of the nature and meaning of 
the petitions. The sermons, as a series 
glow with the religious eagerness and ang 
quence of the preacher. We find in 
““Whittaker’s Library of Church Teaching 
and Defense” a volume of sermons by the 
Rev. Arthur Brooks. The titles of these 
sermons, in their neatly turned, clean-cut 
vigor tells us truly what they are. We 
want no better preaching (and rarely yet it) 
than the three on “Gift and Purchase,” 
“The Use of the Bible” and “ Personal 
Religion and Missionary Kiffert.”” (Thomas 
Whittaker: Bible House, New York.)— 
Another and weighty number in the same 
series is The Social Law of God, sermons on 
the Ten Commandments, by the late Dr, KE, 
A. Washburn, of Calvary Church, with a 
sketch of the author’s life and work. A 
very strong collection of sermons, and right 
to the point in these present days.——— 
Jesus and Modern Life. By M. J. Savage, 
with an Introduction by Prof. C. H, Toy. 
(George H. Ellis: $1.00.) This 
series of sermons is an attempt to show 
what remains of Jesus Christ at the end of 
Mr. Savage’s reconstruction of the Gospels, 
Exactly how far he proposes to carry his 
negations appears in the first discourse on 
“Finding what Jesus taught,” a very 
important problem = for any one, but 
which would seem to be wholly im- 
possible in such a mess as he makes of 
the Gospels. In fact, he drops it and really 
says not a word tothe point, leaving us to 
discover the method for ourselves, His 
own favorite method we sbould describe as 
caprice, and what it appears to be aimedat 
is not what Jesus was or taught, but what 
he was not, «nd what he did not teach. All 
this may be a gospel to Mr. Savage, but it 
is poor provender to the restof us. 





Boston. 


The International Bible Agency, 150 Fifth 
Avenue in this city, are publishing a very 
fine line of Bibles which deserve more than 
common notice. The text ig not the Re- 
vised, but the Authorized. The paper on 
which they are printed is tough and very 
thin India paper which is opaque enough 
not to show through and to throw the print 
well up. The type is clear and_ black. 
There is absolutely no waste room on the 
page and every detail of manufacture 
seems to be well carried out. The belpsin 
the Teachers’ Bibles are new, practical and 
scholarly. The Reference Bibles containa 
subject’ index, concordance, chronological 
tables, and entirely new maps prepared for 
this edition by Major Conder, of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Society. The map series 
is large as well as new. A_ special style is 
the “ Divinity Circuit’ Bible, made with 
new, soft backs carefully lined, and others 
lined to the edge. The German Bibles are 
also printed from new plates in large, cleat 
type, full references, both with and 
without the Apocrypha, We should add 
that the Helps in the Teachers’ Bible are 
the joint productions of American and 
British scholars. These Bibles are all sold 
at very moderate prices, 


James Powell: Reminiscences. Edited 
by H. Porter Smith. (Congregational Sun- 


day School and Publishing Society, Boston 
and Chicago, 1.00.) Tp one who knew 
James Powell, this simple and delightfa| 
memorial, contributed by his friends, 
brings back a vivid sense of what the 
American Churches lost’ by his death. He 
was an inspiring personality, alive in every 
nerve and fiber, and rarely capable of anl 
mating others. He possessed the gift of 
eloquent oratory both for the pulpit and 
the platform. His conversion was 4 total 
and irrevocable devotion to Christ. He never 
spared himself, and put a lifetime of noble, 
skilled and self sacrificing work into the 
brief years of his ministerial career 48 Pa 
tor at Newburyport and as Secretary of the 
American Missionary Association. The 
volume before us is a sheaf of memorials 
collected and edited by the friend to whose 
store he came a lonely lad in 1859, asking 
for employment. It is a well-earned and 
rarely interesting tribute. 


Historical Tales: The Romance of Realt- 
ty. By Charles Morris, author of « Half 
Hours With the Best American Authors, 
etc. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 





best pains, even tho they fail to accept its 


4 vols.,16mo. $5.00 the set.) This is a most 
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interesting collection, in four distinct vol- 
umes, of the tales in which lies the romance 
of English, French, German and American 
history. They are composed of exactly the 
mat'er which appeals to young readers, put 
inadirect, simple way to stimulate their 
interest and to start in them the first sparks 
of interest in national history. We regard 
the series as the happiest hit in the way of 
a juvenile series which has appeared this 
year. We hope it will have at least some 
influence toward modifying the devastating 
flood of novels and novelreading. Tho sold 
as aset, each volume is complete in itself, 


and we understand can be bought sepa- 
rately. 
Things Chinese. Being Notes on Vari- 


ous Subjects Connected with China, By J. 
Dyer Ball. This is the second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, of a work which the 
author in his official connection with the 
British Civil Service at Hongkong has had 
abundant opportunity to qualify himself 
to produce, Itis not intended to be read 
through, but is a mass of topical notes, 
written out carefully and published in al- 
phabetic order, Of such large subjects as 
“Confucius,” “Confucianism,” “ Tauism,”’ 
“Buddhism,” it gives only the briefest 
sketch. Of Books on China it names only a 
few,tho those named are the best. The topics 
are treated ina brief, lively, and encyclope- 
, and arranged for the readiest 
reference. The number of subjects treated 
is large, und seems to cover pretty much 
every aspect of Chinese life and everything 
with regard to the history, geography, in- 
stitutions, civil and political, which a gen- 
eral reader would care to inquire into, 


diac manner 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. J. G. CuprpLes & Co, announce 
“The Child and the Bishop,” with memo- 
rabilia of Bishop Brooks, by an old friend. 


.The Bigelow & Main Company, music 
publishers, of Chicago and of this city, have 
issued their accustomed novelties in the 
way of Christinas music for Sunday-school 
and other entertainments, including a can- 
tata, with spoken dialog and selected solos 
and concerted numbers. 

..The Life and Letters of the late Mrs. 
Lucy Stone will be prepared by her 
daughter, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Dorchester, Mass., who requests her moth- 
er’s friends and correspondents to lend her 
any characteristic letters, written by her 
mother, that may prove valuable in the 
compilation of the work, 


The current number of Musie, the 
handsome Chieago periodical, contains a 
careful and lucid statement from the edi- 
tor, Mr. W.S. B. Mathews, of the diffieul- 
ties and disappointments which marked 
the course of music at the recent Colum- 
bian Exposition. In its attitude toward 
Mr. Theodore Thomas it is particularly 
discriminating. 

.In view of the report that Charles L. 
Webster & Co. were to retire from the 
hook publishing business, the firm makes 
the following statement: 

“For several years our books have been sold 
through the trade principally, the only impor- 
fant exception being * The Library of American 
Literature.” This work has always been han- 
dled strictly by subscription. On the sixteenth of 
October, 1893, it was sold, together with our sub- 
seription department through which it was be- 
ing placed upon the market. This sale involved 
ho change whatever in the personnel of our 
firm. It is our intention to devote ourselves 
More chergetically than ever to the general 
publication business.” 

-The Receiver of the Cassell Publish- 
ing Company announces that he has sold 
the business to The Publish 
ing Co The new company will act 
48 American agents for the — publi- 
“ations of Cas-cell & Company, Limited, 
of London, Paris and Melbourne. Mr. 
W. L. Mershon, is its President and Mana 
ger, and other officers are Mr. Frank Sea- 
man, Mr. f. A, Archer and Mr. John T. 
Ryan. The Company will occupy new 
quarters in Union Square, and will soon 
publish ‘Life and Later Speeches of 


Chauncey M. Depew,” and a new novel by 
Sarah Grand. 


Cassell 


--+-"“ The Genealogy of the Cutts Family 
in America,” compiled by C. H.C, Howard, 
has been published by Joel Munsell’s Sons, 
Albany. Among the portraits are those of 
James Russell Lowell and B. P. Shillaber. 
‘The Hitchcock Family History,” which 
Will contain six hundred, or more, pages, 
and which traces the two branches of the 
family from Matthias, of Watertown, 
“Mass., and East Haven, Conn., and from 
Luke, of Wethersfield, Conn., is ready for 
the press. Mrs, Mary L. Hitchcock, Am- 
herst, Mass. announces that the genealogy 
will be given to the printers as soon as a 
sufficient number of subscribers for the 




















work, at $5 a copy, shall have been se- | issue. To The Cosmopolitan Mrs. Roger 
cured. A. Prior contributes an article up on 
ny . ” . 
...-G. P. Putnam’s Sops announce “So- dress, Measures of Lawn,” and illustrated 
. } ; ’ 
cial England,” a record of the progress of | With reproductions from Racinet’s “ Le 
. ee ” a 
the people from the earliest times to the | Costume Historique,” a number of them 
present, edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L., to being in color and very well executed ; and 
2 a I ” y ; 
be completed in six voiumes, the first of Mrs. Alias W. Rollins a parlor drama, en- 
. . . 2, 6 } j ’ » 9 “i ; , ; 
which will be published at once; “The Re | titled “ Dealing in Futures,” which is as 
ligion of a Literary Man,” by Richard Le | S¢Tiously suggestive as it is humorous. 
Gallienne; ‘* Wah-Kee-Nah and Her Peo- ad 
ple; A Study of North American Indians,” BOOK H 
by James C. Strong, U.S. A.; and ‘‘ James S OF F TE TE WEEK. 
Henry Chapin, of Connecticut,’ by George | The Bookworm. An Illustrated Treasury of 
y Old-Ti Lit { 
t . d-Time erature a. 380. ON 
Sumner Weaver, D.D. Mr. Geo. Haven York: A.C. Armstrong: py he addonsdsus $3.00 
Putnam is preparing for the press a heard a w wll opps ganctes San aes 
. re - ris, eing the / venti a t 
“Sketch of the History of Literary Prop- Philip, with’ Their Tutor, Mr. ecules as 
erty from the Invention of Printing to the the W ae. oy Se ty 
Berne Convention,” and will soon publish Harry, and Snap-Shots by Philip, and Illus- 
2 trations by better-known Artists, and Re- 
an introductory volume, ** Authors and the productions of Manv Photographs. 10x74, 
Public in Ancient Times.” A We pong Tangle, —~ tes cay m = 
a 4 rie y 4 ce atnpbe 
Sparhbawk, 8x5\4, , 1 Boston: The 
--Among’ the schoolbooks and _ chil- Arena Publishing Co............eeeeer ees 
al Bay " ae Eskimo Life. By Fridtjof Nanee n. Trane: 
dren 8 books announced or soon to be pub- lated by Willlam Archer. With’ Illustra. 
lished are *“* The World of Matter,” a guide : ons, pa. PP. ave, 300. New York: Long- , 
> TRMDIS, CEPOEOT BW UO... .cccccccsccescs-scvces Ww 
to the study of chemistry and mineralogy, | ne ota Garden, and Other Verses. By neg 
by Harlan H. Ballard, President of the a ak tee van cnt ee 
Agassiz Association and Goethe's * Dich- Honghton, Mittin (GNSS apie temples "400 
tuny und Wahrheit,” edited by Prof. C Devotional Services for Public Worship. On 
sls de the Basis of those Preparcd by John Hun- 
Bachheim (D.C. Heath & Co.): ‘*A First ter, D.D. Adapted to American Uses by 
- Reuven Thomas, D.D. 74¢x5, pp. 155. Boston: 
Book in Old English,” by Albert S. Cook, SEE ioacatacasctuts: iviscuconeaueda ce 0 75 
Tale University (Gi “Lt : “The (Cen- Diana Tempist. A Novel. By Mary Cholmonde- 
Yal University (Ginn & ¢ 0.) 3 The ( en ley. head, vp. 2b ow Yask: De Apete- 
tury World’s Fair Book for Boys and Girls,” RIN are otadlawdacaanweas aenees 
a story of boys at the World’s Fair, by —_— * andl Hesnlts, Hesnys a. Semmes Ht. 175 
’ , si eee or 
Tudor Jenks, with more than two hunered | such as They Are. Poems. By ‘Thomas Went- 
, ati s. i . y The Ce worth Higginson and Mary Thacher Higgtin- 
and fifty illustrations, issued by The Cen om tae pp. vii, it * Boston Siabeses 
tury Co., and three stories for boys (Thomas BSIGR. .cccvcvceccccveccccsrceccesecesccecorescoecees 100 
Jhittake as : ° Tale Dream Life and Real Life. a Little Afric an 
Whittaker), “ Real Gold; A Tale of Ad- Story. By Olive Schreiner. 7x434, pp. 91. 
venture,” by Geo. Manville Fenn; “The IR kane dcanvie vase: ceaceuses 0 
Doctor of the Juliet; A Story of the Sea,” we 4 + Your Book of Ln Day A Collection 
by Harry Collingw and “‘Steady Y . Marricd-Life and Child-Life. By Horace 
y Harry Hingwood, and teady Your Parker Chandies, Tiguitd, Volume 3. damm, 
Helm; or, Stowed Away,” by H. C. Met- ary to June. Pp. xviii, 2 Volume II 
calfe July to December %. The same... 2 50 
5 Women Wage-Karners: Their Past, Their 
‘ . an Present and their Future. By Helen © winp- 
-Among November magazines The bell, With an Introduction by Richard 'P. 
Pall Malt has a clever story by Sarah ag ode — — — i 100 
Grand and another by Mr. Walter Hesant. Sermons on she International Sunday -Se ‘chou 
r ’ : r: zessons for Ist $v the onday Clut 
Inthe New England Magazine Mr. Wil- Nineteenth Sertes. Hx514, pp. 19 Boston 
liam Ordway Partridge appeals for more ane [ en he a Sunday-Se sheet _ 
* Manhood in Art,” maintaining that the | The River and Wilderness Series. 7 Lexi 7 No. 
aves _— . wanes: : I. The River Fugitives. Pp. 256. No. Il, The 
true artist is a man who understands his Wilderness Fugitives. A oe to The Riv- 
2 eh ; j sdlinns , P oP - , er Fugitives p 1. No Jena-W lago, 
own epoch and is willing to work heroically The Mohawk. A Sequel to ‘The Wilderness 
at solving the problems of his day; ‘* The Fugitives, Pp. 248. By Edward S. Ellis 
" " _ Illustrated, St. Paul, Minn. The Price 
Homes and Haunts of Hawthorne,’ by aos atedusdaeddicteceaus 3% 
Winfield S. Nevins; “The Stone Age of | John B. Gough, The Apostle of Cold Water, 
. . » - a Ky Carlos Martyn, 194X5, pp. xiv, 33, 150. 
Connecticut,” by James Shepard, and arti- New York: Funk & W ugnalls Co.... ....06. 10 
cles on Massachusetts schools supply the 
distinctive New England features of this 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books 





THE ONE I KNEW THE BEST OF ALL. By Mes. Burserr. A 
Memory of the Mind of a Child. Fully illustrated by R. B. Birch. 12mo, $2.00, 
Mrs. Burnett's story ts unique in literature, being the frankly autobiographice! narrative of the 
experiences of a.child up to girlhood, with its sensations and emotions as each new phase and prob- 
lem of life opens to it, 


“Tt has the engaging candor and transparency of all sincere autobiography, yet 't is revealed with 
such exquisite delicacy and absence of self-consciousness we forge: that the child heroine is Mrs 
burnett in petto.’—Mrs, KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


Nibsy’s Christmas Meh Lady 


A Story of the War. By me AS NELSON 
PAGE. Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 


Small folio, $1.50. 
Three stories, founded upon facts in the ex peri- 
ence of the autvor, whose acquaintance with A new and beautifully illustrated edition of this 
every phase of the life of the poor is well known. charming soathern classic tn uniform style with 
They are told with graphic force and have intense the illustrated edition of © Marse Chan,” issued 
human and pathetic interest. last year. 


CUSTOMS AND FASHIONS IN OLD NEW ENGLAND 


By Mrs. ALICE Morsk EARLE, Author of “Sabbath in Puritan New England.” 
12mo, S125. 


“Thanks to Mrs. Earle’s investigations, we may follow the Puritan child from his cradle through 
his life. There is not one of the chapters which i4 not full of interest 


The Land of Poco Tiempo | With Thackeray in America 
Ilustrated.| By Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. With 121 il- 
lustrations from sketches by the au 


thor. Small 4to, $2.00, 
Mr. Lummis has made the land of Poco Tiempo 
New Mexico and adjacent revions his own sub-| “ [tis a book that no lover of Thackeray will be 
ject; and tn this volume he describes its social) willing to leave unread. Not only is it interest- 
customs, recial types, its prodigious ruins and) ing for the near view it gives of the author of 
sublime landscapes, in his well-known vivid and |* Vanity Fair,’ but forthe picture it| paints of the 
picturesque style | United states forty years ago.”’— Critic. 


By Jacop A. RIts, 
50 cents. 


ILLUSTRATED, 12mo, 


By CuarLes F, LuMMis. 


8vo, $2.50. 





CHARLES SCBIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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Heinrich Heine’s Life told in His Own Words. 
sdited by Gustav Karpeles and Translated 
from wre German | by Arthur Dexter. CxO, 
pp. vi, 375. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1 75 
Novel Notes. a Jerome K. Jerome Tilas- 
trated by J itilick, A. S. Boyd, Hal Hurst, 
George Hutchinson, Miss Hammond, etc. 
736x5, pp 295. The same.............cecccees 12% 
The Days of Lamband C oleridge. A Historical 
Romance. By Alice E. Lord, 7x5, pp. viil, 
See PN ictcccticccactsccet.-  cosaca 1 2 
An Unknown Heroine. An Historical Episode 
the War between the States. By 
Chittenden T6x514, pp. 34. New York: 
Richmond, Croscup & Co............. 0000-005 
One Snowy Night. By Emily Sarah Holt. 74 
Boston: Bradley & Wood- 





Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads. “By Rud- 
yard Kipling. New Edition, with — 
—— Poems. 74x5, pp. xvi, 217. New 
Yo : Macmillan & MS Ia ddcad ascccndenevaws 1% 

came to Marco. By Georgo D. Leslie, R.A. 
8x54, pp. xviii, 260. The same................ 150 

My Arctic Journal. A Year among Ice- Fields 
and Eskimos. By Josephine Diebt+ch- 
Perry. With an Accourt of the Great 
White Journey across Greenland, by Robert 
E. Perry. 84x6, pp. 240 New York and 
Philadelphia : The € meeeiamngenbesid Publish- 

WN wasceseccceds, ccecsesee 

From aide Streets and Boulevards. AC olec- - 
tion of Chicago Stories. By *reserved 
Wheeler. 7x44¢, pp. 352. Chicago, IL: RK. 

Mie EI GF CIE ode. ccccce. ccccénces aces 

The Hermit of the Monquon By Cc ha irles Nel- 
son Jehnson. s8x5ty, bp. , Chieago and 
New York: Rand, Me} Viuly & Co. 

Little People's Reader. By Georgia A. ‘Hod- 
skins. 74x5%, pp. 107. Boston: Ginn & Co. 030 

Cathedrals of E ngland, By Frederick W. Far- 

. F.KLS,. and others. Profusely 

Illustrated. x, pp. Jol. New York: 

Thomas W wes a eecsduuncouneens 





A. C. ioaiene & Son 


HAVE NOW READY: 


Dr. Wm. M. Taylor’s New Work 


The Boy Jesus 


And Other Sermons. Uniform with“*PAR- 
ABLES AND MIRACLES OF OUR 
SAVIOUR.” 


Dr. Taylor, in the Preface, says: “In the providence 
of God, T have been laid aside fromthe ministry of the 
pulpit, but there is still left to me that of the preas; and 
in my months of silence Lhave had great comfort under 


Crown octavo, 81,75 


my affiction in the selection and preparation for publi- 
cation of this volume. 

“ T hope also in this way to prolong my usefulness aaa 
preacher of that qoapel to the furtherance of which I 
gave my life at first and would give it again, only with 
more intensity than ever, Uf Dhad the opportunity.” 


New Work: 
Harmony of the Gospels. 


According to the Revised Edition,with 
several New Features. By Joun A 
Broapbus, President of the Southern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary. Square octavo volume, about 
300 pages, cloth, #1.50, 


Dr. Broadus’ 


Dr. B. has taught the Harmony of the Gospels to 
Theological Seminary classes for some 30 years, his 
class the past session reaching 10. While carefully 
adapted to use as a text-book for Bible classes and 
teachers, Harmony may also be READ with ease and 
pleasure as a Life of Christ. 
mended to Y. M. C. A. classes for Bible study, to Sun- 
day-schools, to Theolozical Schools, and to College 
and University classes for study of the English Bible 


It may be recom- 


Bishop J. H. VINCENT says: “ This * Harmony of 
the Gospels’ is the work of a master, and deserves a 
place in the library of every New Testament student.” 


A New Missionary Work: 


Alexina Mackay Ruthquist ; 


or, Singing the Gospel Among Hindus 
and Gonds. 
By the Author of ** A, Mackay of Uganda.” 
lino, cloth, $1.50 


“It isthe life-atory of one of the brightest, most de- 
voted and aelf-denying of missionaries, making one of 
the moat delightful and inatructive missionary books of 
the season. . . . This volume has a certain con 


nection with the previous work,” A Mackayof Uganda 


N.Y. Christian Herald. 
ALSO JUST READY: 


7th Thousand of 30 Years Among 
South Sea Cannibals. 


The Story of John G. Paton, 


TOLD FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
By JAMES PATON. With 45 full-page illustrations 
from original designs. Large l2mo, 400 pages 
Handsomely bound, $1.50 


Copies mailed, post paid, on receipt of price, by 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, 


51 East 10th Street, New York. 
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WHAT THEY ARE. 


: The Bible 


-WHAT THEY HAVE DONE. 
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The Blakeslee 
Graded Lessons. 


USED EVERY SUNDAY BY OVER 150,000 SCHOLARS. 

WHAT THEY PROPOSE 
Send postal card for circulars and specimen copies to 

Study Publishing Co., 21 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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D. APPLETON & 00.8] LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S|SiAtt. Books or ~ 


NEW BOOKS. 
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A Detail of the Day. By KE. F. BENSON. 





NEW BOOKS. Great Wortn 
Memoirs. 
By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (Hans Breit- AG 
: . ‘ sas ift of Love and Loving Gr eetings 
mann). With Portrait. 12mo. Cloth, Life of Edward Bouverie | The Ruined Cities of Ma- for 365 Days. By Rose Porter. Lom 
#2.00. Pusey. shonaland: 18mo, silk, boxed, $1.75; white cloth, 
ae American w ho won gi aed eager ne ae. By Henry Parry Liopon, D.D. Edited and Being a Record of Excavation and Exploration boxed, $1.25: cloth 
ellow ali oLhers tor 1s advecacy oO 1 cause 0 . " ae , : 
emancipation in the early days of the agitation, whe prepared for publication by the Rev. J.O. JOHN- in 1891. By J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. ‘fo? Papers . 
come ah See ty iar phe civil par whic has long STON, M.A., and the Rev. Ropertr J. WILSON, author of “The Cyclades,” etc., etc. With a Life's evorpeayners. _ for Wo 
—— pense thas sab — paeneenagpen lng Mage Ah sa M.A. In four volumes. With two Portraits and chapter on the Orientation and Mensuration of men. By Rose Porter. Long 18mo, 
wel 2) whu is ¢ an a La s “* 
eave land who has made himself familiar with “yD seven ilustrations, Vols, I. and IT, (1500-1546), 1,084 the Temples, by R. M. W. SWAN. With map and cloth 
ife and lore wherever he has encountered them, pages. $9.0) net. 111 illustrations. New edition, with new preface. a r 
a ee Crown 8¥0, $2.00 : Bit a Ben or an Egg Exist Fientt 
“In a way, Mr. Lelan i's * Memoirs’ carry with The Primitive Saints and " = sigue innag as eptic, By Jacob 
them the same joy as Sir Richard turton’s, in that P t I E A Horner. 12mo, cloth, gilt top 5 
they combine the charms of the man of intellect and rac ica ssays on mere — 
the man of action. Happily they differ in that Mr. the See of Rome. me ° ° " ’ 
Leland isstillalive. Mr. Leland’s stories about the ican Government Five Hundred and Eighty-Nine Wise 
nt i ry saci a anes ¢ that tremends Ae By F. W. PULLER, M.A., Mission Priest of the 6é Sayings Selected largely from Kast 
jeecde »> enlarge one’s ideas o la endo 7 * . & « 4astl- 
stroggie, Mr. Leland's stories would do it.”—Pall Soclety of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Ox- By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D., of Harvard ern Sources. By W. A. Clouston. 161 
Mall Gazette, ford, Crown 8vo, $2.25. University, author of * Formation of the Union,” iii ei wer , - tomo, 
ss a x “Introduction to the Study of Federal Govern- cloth, gilt top.........4. 
Method and Results. Plain Sermons. . ment,” ete., etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. How to Bring Men to Christ By Rey 
ev, 
> 7" S ’ oy » “ > robe r « * . 
By THomas H. HUXLEY, author of * Physi By the Right Rev. Aston OxeNvEN, DD. for | Wood Magi R. A. Torrey, Superintendent of the Chi- 
ography,’ ‘*‘ Manual of the Anatomy of merly Bishop of Montreal and Metropolitan of 0Oo agic. cago Bible Institute. 16mo,cloth.  .7%5 
: Canada. With Memoir and Portrait. Crown 
Invertebrated Animals,’ ete. 12mo. : A Fable. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. A new and | 6 ” 
Moth, 1.25 Svo, $1.50, cheaper edition. With frontispiece and vignette My Guest Chamber; or, For the 
Cloth, 31.25, by E. V. B. 12mo, $1.25. Master’s Use By Miss Sophia M. Nu- 
ce ae See Dem, OS eine wane Se Se Saeelae Madoc: An Essay on the gent. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents; white 
Bho noervals, comprising ic more Important oO e e e 
rea taf tutobioceanag, wavurwer ears ICT Discovery of America by | What Necessity Knows. cloth a 
Dodo Madocap Owen Gwynedd a I. gag A ~~" - pone ~ Atonement, Tne Fundamental Fact of 
e . > character, with muc of the ortginality anc Christianit i By Rev. Newman Hi 
in the Twelfth Century. much of the intellectual and spiritual elevation D.D 9 a she “ m, 
By THOMAS STEPHENS, author of “The Litera- which have made the success of Miss Dougall’s eer ia la 
No. 126, Town and Country Library. ture of the Kymry.” Edited by LLYWARCH first novel, * Beggars All.’ Crown 8vo, cloth : : 3 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents: cloth, $1.00 REYNOLDS, B.A., Oxon, 8v0, $2.50. ornamental, $1.00, Key Words ofthe Inner Life. By Rev. 
zmo, Paper, o ; » 31.00. Fp aE ig F. B. Meyer, B.A. The Christian Life 
A story of society by a new writer, fullof interest 3 Series. 18mo,cloth,50c.; whitecloth 60 
fia cecil! ~LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publish 
ir JUZland, ahd bas atbractes yy its ber ance ubnl- . @ 
versal attention. Phe best. critics have been cordtal T) UDIIS _ The Future Tenses of the Blessed Life, 
in their praise. The Guardian spoke of * Dodo” By Rev. F. B. Meyer. B.A A © posh 
ay 7 unusually F clever and mae ung’ jue agostoter 15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. y te . Bb. Meyer, B.A. A companion 
calica 1 ac whtfully w y SP i Of society’; ——___—___— Seceneeesnanese ene, to, anc uniform with The Present 
the Speaker said the dialogue was “a per,e.ual feast af : 
te ri 11 aud pur iGo - H a Athenmitm spok ity" CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. Tenses of the Blessed Life. 18mo, cloth, 
at jor as a Vriter of quite eaAceplional ab , ~ 
the Academy pri sised his “ wu acing @ leverness "’; the Our card and booklet pne kets have become a necessity in 50c.; white cloth 
sane m Wor ane the book “— r tortttinntiy writ- thenennde = — = Cc at! spatrrnyy ang’ 25 nent. 
en; atvel ha adoz uo other Jiglish papers have ew send the first xX pa aves tor « + post-paid, or 1 ‘Vv Ow 
deciared that there was “ not a aul: page ia it = a a Le set of eine pachngee for $5. 44, post- paid, ; Sails- Jesus Himself, By R fe Andrew Mur- 
" “ -b netion guaran lecc ray, D.D., author of ‘Like Christ,” 
. - > . z No. t.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage. 17 fine ae 2 —e 
Diana Tempest. Christm me jards, together with acut-out fancyeshaped Trause “Abidein Christ,”etc. I8mo, cloth, — .50 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, author of ‘The ; eee Care. Cents, and 4 Cents for Posta 
’ 2 2.—K 2 ° P| ge. 10 large : 
Sein: Matalin aid: Me Mite: Meanie f ne and finer Cards, rowel! ier with a fine € ard with a fronted mat, | The Ivory Palaces of the King. By 
‘ TS Al 21S, ere, NO, ~ ij ; ane aselattachment, encloved th protector and envelopes, — ; "he : 0 . 
: ‘ . @ -* No. 3 —Foar $1.00, avd 6 Cents for Postave, 4 selection of Rev.J. Wilbur Chapman, 16mo,cloth .50 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 25 Be eucitul< ‘ardsalso cuteout Kitten’ Ladder Easel Card. 


f ‘ ‘ No. 4.--For $1¢0, and S Cents f Postage. lection of sy Rev, 
50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. ‘ Y to of our finest "Folding € tarda. loge ther with a handsome Victory Through Surrender. By Rev 
? j Card and Jewelled Mat with Fasel buck B. Fay Mills. 18mo, cloth 5 

A novel which places the author in the front rank Ya | ty fi Ne. 5.- r 25 Cents. and 2 Cents for Postage. 10 beau- 


of English novelists. No .-Feo ' 50 Cents. a 4 Ce f Post Hy ob Cl t- j 
by ° mas iookle st, ine nding Bana oe ew g RAs piiesibeaaes Fleming H, Revell Company 
The Gilded Man / iy , ee N -For %1.00. aod S Cents for Postage, 7 handsome 
g a i, > / puven Booklets, vogether wie n Ngo ome id Booklet of NEW YORK: 112 Fifth Ave. 
y , J . ne rinit vurch, et : 
(El Dorado), iM ie SIRTHDAY PAC RET. Kor 30 Cents, 17 Fine CHICAGO: 148 & 150 Madison St. 


“ yi Oy Af ¢  y ards. assoric : 
And other Pictures of the Spanish Occu- Ae . ee Ne. SUNDA V-xc HOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents. TORONTO: 140 & 142 Yonge St. 


Ca ras, assorted 


ancy ‘rics i , -DE- ~ i 450 Beautifal Cards, some fancy The December and Christmas 
pancy of America, By A. F. BANDE FOR TEACHERS, shaped and frosted, no two alike, for ° Superh Double Part of 
LIER 2m Cloth, $1.50 84.00, and & cents for postage. Better assortment, 82.00, ‘and 
pcees vee ren een 10 cents for Postage. A very cholce #8 lection. 3 OO, and 20 
: cents for Postage. And for 5" cents,and 4 cents for Postage, ‘25 
“As Mr. Bandeller is an acknowledged authority h b Cards, no two alike. 
on the sabjects discussed in) this volume, historical Christmas comes but once a year ‘ , ies ‘ at 
students will see that itis weil worth a careful peru. : ; 1 pEets PAPER BY THE POUN B re aennanaes one natoes 
pane po he mele wag / Z campeon De pteim Aythegy hd And when it comes it brings good cheer. ple sheets of paver and enve lopes from 10c. a pound and upward, 
'"—Chicayo Journal. with prices and number of sheets to apound, sent on receipt of Tc. These papers are the correct sizes and 
, , finish for fashionable correspondence 
“A volume which cannot fail to posses unusual at- On orders of $10. and over, we will prepay freight charges to 
tractious for tho-e literested in the romantic story of SPECIAL OFFER. nearent rattrend station. «tat purerders with friends and 
rede yet Fecniggsh ta pt ri SS eos a North and take advantage of this Agents and denlers sho 
“uv hae erica, yan TUNnCaLY nPoricte, 


o 
Ilandsome boxes of fine stationery, plain or Uluminared, for 35 cents., 50 cents, 75 
FIFTH EDITION, cents, $1.00 to $2.00 each. Sure to give sutixfaction. 


F i |. CARTER &co.,3 ‘Beacon ‘Street, Boston. 
Many Inventions. west ct 


ee WHO coe > ee 
By Rupyarp KIPLING. Containing four- STUDY - > p> 
teen stories, several of which are now ¢ HE YOUNG LADIES’ 
z . Should order their Magazines, Newspapers and all other periodicals through — 
published for the first time, and two 


sane omen The Long Island Subscription Agency. JOURNAL. 








. Kipling’s powers as a story-teller are evi- 
dently not diminisuing. We advise everybody to bay OUR CLUB PRICES are the LOWEST THAT HAVE EVER BEEN OFFERED. Comprising a, hui coluccd sashlon Plate of 
“Many luventious,’ and to profs by ~ ne of _~ best Fvening, Ballanda F baer y Ball Dresses for Ladies on 
entertainment that modern fiction has to offer.” ‘ > M > Childre olored Desi lor etal Dolls 
New York Sun. SAMPLE PRICES. en gy ne % tone ente ws for octal Be 
im : : SINGLE CLUB SINGLE cLue age a ay number of Winter : aris Kas nous and 

Sh Send for a copy (free) of the ustrated holiday Je ignsin Fancy Work. A Supplement of Cristian 
nu ube of eri onal ‘Monthy Bulletin, containing an- SUBSCRIPTION. PRISE. SUBSCRIPTION. PRICE. Stories, A Supple mentoft Maite A Suppleme nt of 
runcements o. nport On ar . _ s . ( us CooKery, 
saa sentimental Arena po 00 20 Judge coceeccccece ee $5 00 $4 20 geoay T ie Cucemene e nn serg = Tw > hear Serial 
. ’ . . 6 ‘ Ste Ss 1 ( Ss s ial Farh- 
D. APPLETON & co., Atlantic Monthly... 4 00 40 | McClure’s Magazine, 1 50 1 20 fanatic ten Ale or ee Bavcrty "c olored ple "Une, 
. ’ y > Var 9 > sad tele co Ridvog Heod,’’ Price, 0 cents, 
3, & 5 Boxy STREE T. NEW YORK. — Century 4 00 60 | New York Ledger.. 2 00 1 60 | inctnding all the. Supplements, $4.00 a year, post 

Current Literature... 3-00 60 | North American Re- sag Se odin Accel saenagagoeone man 


. The Internanional News ompany, * ew York. 
N E W BOOK S. POTUMD 5.0.5 inom 5 00 20 ee oo 5 00 420 | S2*Subscriptions receive t for any Periodical, Foreign 


. a 7 Godey’s Magazine... 3 00 2 20 | Outing 3 00 oe ames: 
are nad fp Pin eng hae gaee Harper’s Bazar or Public Opinion 3 00 
3 d 0, clo « ose Oe Pe F . . 9% 

CHRISTIAN ANTHROPOLOGY. weamiy ; oo = | pee dpved 
By Rev. JOnN THEIN. Svo, cloth, net 250 | Harper’s Magazine. . 4 00 20] § : 8 00 
A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. Harper’s Young Peo- Scribner’s........... 3 00 


DESIRABLE 
Containing Some Account of the Doctrine, Dis 2 00 70 Short Stories...... 8 00 
cipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, ete., of 
\ 


Book and Newspaper Faces 
the Catholic Chureh. by W. KE. ADDIS and Illustrated American 5 00 2:20 TF VORMC.... .ceccsccsces 4 00 


THOMAS ARNOLD, 8Vo, cloth, net.. »» I jon N 6 00 00 AND A LARGE VARIETY OF 

: 2 4sOndon News, ’ y r x6 I) 

GOD KNOWABLE AND KNOWN. ORIGINAL DISPLAY LETTER. 
By Kev. M. RONAYNE, S.J. mo, cloth, net.... 125 Ww RITE | FOR. CATALOGU E. 


LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND POLIT- | ‘tress FRANK T. ALLEN, Manager, ‘EDUCATION. 
BROWNSON. OF ORESTES A. | 38 and 40 COURT STREET. Brooklyn, N. Y. aepeRg ed 


: AN ORGANIST lately arrived in New 
3200, COLD, NEt... 0 cecererseserereceveesccccecceces #125 York, desires a position in the city or within a radius 


ENGLISH MANUALS OF CATHOLIC of tacney TC. ic, id West dist street, New York. 
-. . __ Address ¢ K., 48 West 2st Stree e 
PHILOSOPHY. ° Any Subscriber of For the higher edv- 
Z vols, Ito, cloth net ae . BRADFORD ACADEMY, ung 


Buaildt wo mf ri 

OGIC, net, $1.25; FIRST PRINCIPLES of KNOWL- ee tae Renn coal ng eg 

. EDGR, nN 7 $1.25; MORAL PHILOSOPHY, net, health. Twenty- Ge acres twelve in grove flake ft 
$1.25; NATURAL THEOLOGY, nif, $1.50; Psy? rowing and skating. Classical and ge neral course 
CHOLOGY, net, $1.00; GENERAL MEApuy s- study; also, MISS TIA C and optional. Apply, 
ICS, net, $1.25; POLITICAL Economy, net, $1.50. 


ISS IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 
o* . , er 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, who would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 


36 « t= Barclay Street, New York. 
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LINDSAY TYPE FOUNDRY 


75 Fulton Street, New York. 
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A YOUNG LADY, Classical graduate of New 
York Normal College, would insuruct in Latin, Lit- 
erature, or otuer branches, several hours daily. 


; * dress B. A., care of INDEPENDENT, 15) Fulton *Sureet 
XMAS DIALOGUES, Tuawtogpas | SeMt toa friend can be accommodated by sending us, | x tor ’ 
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goa over ere eb Cuactesting ee EDUCATION, Tectsuttanaheta 
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THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING ACENTS. 


HEKBERT hO1 ITH KING & RRO.,20? Broadway, N.Y. 
“eu Cc ‘CFSS°U 1 ADVERTISERS are using 


ington County Seat Lists They cover the groan 
jsnery with lesst expense, 101 Tribune’ Building, N. Y. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 








STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 
RITCHIE. 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 
THE INDEPENDENT 


180 FULTON ST. New YORK, 





CHRISTMAS Cantatan Ca Carols arols 1393 


The Wise Men From the Ea “t —A new Christ- 
mas Cantata. by Dr. W. HOWARD DOANE, Only a 
few rehearsals needed. 30 cents by mail. 

Our Saviour-sKing.—By the Kev. Robert Low- 
nY. A splendid Musical Christmas Service. 5 
cents by mail. 

ng Day.-A my ice or orimaryc lasses, 
RE. CRAFTS & H.P. MAIN. @c by mail, 

* ‘2 24.—-C ae a variety 

{ a 4 cents by mail, 

diline of Octa voA mel ns fow An hoirs. 

B OW & | N CO 

° New “ark, 21 I u" , 
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i East wh tbash ah A ire C thie aga 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for ¢ ash and ‘easy pa ments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON. CHICAGO, 








ORGANS & PIANOS 





X-Mas Music 


The Morning Star. (Anthem.) Warren, 30 
cents. Christ Child, SoloinC or A flat. Van- 
dewater, 40 cents Sing,O Heavens (full an- 
them) B flat. Williams, 30 cents. And There 
Were Shepherds, (©) Sop. and Ten. Solos and 
Cho. Crowe, 30 cents. Carol, Brothers, Carol 
(G) Sop. Solo and Cho. Crowe, 15 cents. Ado- 
ration. Sop. or Ten. Solo (A). Shelley, 25 cents. 
Adoration. Alto or Bass Solo (E). Shelle 2y, 25 
cents. Carol, Carol Christians, ¥ flat, solo, 
Duet and Cho. Dressler, 12 cents. Christmas 
Morning. (G) Sop. or Ten. Solo. Wilkinson, 4 


cents. The Angel Choir. (D) Mezzo or Bar* 
Solo. Nevin, 50 cents. 
New Carols by Marsh, Danks, Yarnéley, Backus, 
yy neke, and others, 5cents each, Carol Annual 
0. 29 (Grace Collection), various authors, 5 cents. 
Carol Annual No, 3°, various authors, Scents, 


Lamb of God (Sunday-se hool service), No, 1, 
Janks, 5 cents 


Any of the above se nt on selection if desired, 
Send for our list of Christmas Novelties (ree), 


WM. A.POND & CO. 


_ % Union Square, New York. 


2H 


_ CHRISTMAS SELEOTIONS for 123. Contains new 
mgs and reanens ive readings, 16 pages, Price 5 cents per 
NAZARE ee ou v P. F. Campiclio. A fine 


lings fe 
School, Pri, scents a sie } 4. ny Ui or the Sunday- 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


of the same nat re ari 
























—"The Gift of Ge 1") Go! 

aise and Myrrh, “Chri fina Joy Be ils," Joel eetind 
pall to Me n.” “Pear eon} Ly ‘ig ane - The Christ “of Bethile- 
ahi Price of each, & per single copy by mail. 
inn iT Oe Po s' MISSION. ay Wm. Ross, with addi- 
tatice se , R. Murray. This isa beautiful new cantata 
fore 0 please the children of the Sunday-School, It is 

D wright an d ple ‘asing music and is not at all difficult of 


re 
Preparation. Price yo cents 5 per single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 





Ae rh ally c christin is.” “One C hristmas Eve," “A Christ- 
ati or {ual > New § Santa Clans," “Santa Claus & Co,, 
cfttae, Mi inta Jaus, “Catching Kriss Kringle, . “Santa 
cents aa “The Waifs’ ¢ hristmas."" Price’ of each zo 
Choicest a py by mail. “Under the Palms” and “The 
signed es also suitable for Christmas, though not de- 


vose. Price yocts Allof the abov. 
cantats ire e e ) e above 
“Bethiey are in i tren, but in the fine work entitled 
em" by Ror e athe rley, adults will find some- 
‘ing cilia. of their best eff Price 50 cents by mail. 
raat 3 ~ AS BAZA. vie. by Mrs. N. Richey and J 
vy is a new and pleasing entertainment which 
is 4 py. 
Eneithe racan “ ta or exercise but has the characteristics of 
hen. “rtain ning x andl will no doubt meet with much 
nle co 


Pri 
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Other ente 





It is very en 


Be aan W. L. Mason ts an- 
ich has met with much success and ap- 
per ¢ (te copy 
F STORY, by poe B Brooks and 
while on cant th & prince ‘ipal events of the fife of our Lord 
Pressive in beautiful verses, Scripture readings and ex- 
The De eae ice Price 20 cents per single copy by mail. 
will conta ner number of the “MUSICAL VISITOR” 
Bumher inthe ; for Chri istmas and will bea very useful 
ion rice 15 cents per copy by ma 
Catalogue of Christm: 4s Music furni hed free oe ioacmien. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI —-NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 










ANY ONE 


Wishing to subscribe for other papers or 


Magazines, in connection with THE INDE- 


ae should write for our Clubbing 
ist, 





Financial. 
MERCANTILE BOOK ACCOUNTS. 


Last week we discussed the question of 
the general attitude of the banks toward 
merchants who carry on business in part 
by borrowing. We saw that the modern 
successful business man must borrow. 
We also found that the banks collect the 
money and credits of the community for 
the benefit of all. It was also said that 
the system of mercantile discounts had 
changed. Formerly commercial paper 
offered for discount consisted largely of 
notes supported by some special piece of 
property or of notes of some country firm 
in good standing accepted by the city 
merchant. Now, however, the custom is 
for city firms to sell their own notes, usu- 
ally through note brokers, so that the 
purchasing banks must rely for security 
upon the solvency of the firm, all debts 
and assets being taken into consideration. 
For this reason the modern banker must 
study the business methods of his custom- 
ers to a degree unknown before. If the 
lender must depend upon. general solven- 
cy, it is necessary that he should, first, 
have full and complete statements regard- 
ing the business of the borrower; and, 
secondly, that he should be able to ana- 
lyze those statements, and judge for him- 
self of the value to be put upon them for 
the purposes of a banker. 

With this statement before him, show- 
ing, of course, a large balance in favor of 
the would-be borrower, the banker pro- 
ceeds to examine the items. Promivent 
among the assets stand the book accounts. 
The former custom of closing such ac- 
counts by a thirty or ninety day note is 
now kept up only in a few lines of trade. 
Generally it is a ‘‘ running ” account, sales 
being charged to the buyer and remit- 
tances credited to him, while the account 
itself is never closed. Here, then, is a large 
field for inquiry on the part of the banker. 
Is the trade of the borrower scattered over 
the United States or is it confined mainly 
to one section of the country? Scattering 
the risks in fire insurance is an old maxim 
and one well attested by experience. 
Something of the kind applies also to 
business. If the trade of the firm in ques- 
tion is in one State or section principally, 
what are the business conditions of that 
section? Are the people dependent on 
one crop; if so, what crop is it, and how 
does that crop. stand commercially ? 
How often does it fail? Are the farmers 
—to whom the retailers sell, retailers 
whose accounts are being carried—are the 
farmers generally prosperous? It is evi- 
dent that the answers to these and similar 
questions ought to have much weight in 
determining the value to be put upon the 
running accounts in the statement under 
examination. 

Another question of importance is, How 
many of these accounts are overdue ; that 
is, if goods are sold on sixty days, how 
many of these accounts represent amounts 
unpaid at the expiration of the agreed 
time? Clearly here, too, we have a test 
of several things. Is the firm selling in 
general to a trade in good credit, orare 
they pushing sales without looking at all 
closely into the rating? Then there is 
the direct question, How many of these 
customers who are ‘ carried” are likely 
to pay intheend? Of course a good cus- 
tomer may be emparrassed from causes 
that are not his fault—as in the present 
depression ; but in ordinary times when 
trade is normally active, it is as certain as 
asum in arithmetic that a larger propor- 
tion of overdue accounts will be lost than 
of those not yet matured, Another thing 
to be locked into is the sums which are 
due from customers; are they in propor- 
tion to the rating and capital? If, for 
example, it is found that a borrowing 
wholesale merchant is habitually selling 
to men whose purchases are larger than 
their capital and standing at the mercan- 
tile agencies justify, the banker is put on 
notice that there is that element of danger 
to be judged in estimating on the offered 
paper. 

Mr. James G. Cannon, of New York, not 
long ago compiled from his experience a 
table of the average percentage of values 











to be put upon book accounts in the va- 
rious lines of trade. The questions noticed 
above relate rather to the business policy 
and business ability of the merchant per- 
sonally ; Mr. Cannon’s statistics refer to 
trades. He estimates that the following 
percentages of value can safely be put on 
the average upon the book acoounts in the 
under-mentioned lines of business : 


” Acets. rec. 
Per cent. val. 








Hardware ......cs0« arctan ptaianenerecs 2 
Be CE ee ei rnaicnsnenenededuas 67 
Boots and Shoes.......... etesteed este 80 
PUG ccic cee ckaneatasieenncrennee 70 
I iiiie  icesiiwd craw siadeninween 40 


— banker can check these Sawes by 
his own experience. They certainiy show 
remarkable differences. So it seems that 
dealers in boots and shoes are considered 
as in twice as good credit as _ retail 
grocers! Evidently here is a chance for 
the successful banker to make money in 
discounting commercial paper and in sav- 
ing himself from loss by putting a true 
valuation upon the assets of those who 
ask for discounts on the faith of state- 
ments of their business and condition. 
Even so far as we have gone—and some 
other points yet remain to be considered— 
it is evident that the banker who strives 
to conduct his affairs prudently, under our 
modern conditions, has no light task ; all 
the more because it is his depositor’s 
money and not his own which he is lend- 
ing. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


S1ans of depression are gradually abat- 
ing. Production, while still much below 
usual volume, is daily increasing, and the 
number of indus‘rial establishments re- 
suming on partial and full time is good 
evidence of rising confidence. Last week’s 
elections did much to revive the drooping 
spirits of those who feared tariff changes, 
because the large Protectionist gains in 
Ohio and Massachusetts will undoubtedly 
modify tariff legislation thiswinter. Specu- 
lation is inactive and prices are frequent- 
ly weak, partly as a reaction from the first 
effects of silver repeal and partly because 
the effects of the late panic are not entire- 
ly obliterated and must crop out here and 
there for some time to come. For in- 
stance, over 360 failures were reported 
last week against 210 same week last year ; 
yet the amount of liabilities is decreasing 
from week to week, and the failures now 
happening are chiefly among small, weak 
concerns which have little effect upon 
trade at large. Toward the close of the 
year a large crop of small disasters is an- 
ticipated. Last week’s Clearing House re- 
turns at leading cities were 17¢ less than 
last year ; but better trade reports come 
from Boston, Chicago, and nearly all 
Southern cities. October railroad earnings 
only showed a decrease of about 2%, w hich 
is remarkable when the conditions exist- 
ing now and a year ago are taken into 
consideration. The tide has turned at 
last in the iron trade, lower prices having 
stimulated orders and the production of 
pig iron now being on the increase the 
first time in many months. It is self- 
evident that such contraction of output 
cannot last, and must be followed. by a 
steady expansion now that the one great 
financial obstacle has beenremoved. The 
same is true of the woolen, cotton, boot and 
shoe, paper, and many other industries, 
For come time to come the improvement 
may be in tone rather than volume, the 
close of the year not being the most 
favorable period for making new engage- 
ments. Capital is still accumulating, 
and naturally shows a disposition to wait 
before choosing new opportunities. The 
tariff question must be an element of 
uncertainty to merchants and manufac- 
turers alike until settled. That an era of 
gradual and substantial prosperity is in 
prospect, beginning in 1894, is as certain 
as anything respecting the future can be, 
notwithstanding that hard times may 
exist in some quarters for a further period. 
Not weeks but months are required to re- 
cover from such a panic as the last. 


The November crop reports on cotton 
and corn were hardly satisfactory, indi- 
cating a diminished yield. In some por- 





tions of the South only one-fourth to 


last year, and 2 


three-fourths of a full crop of cotton is 
anticipated. The average yield of corn 


was reported at 22.6 bushels per acre, 


which is small, and indicates a total crop of 


1,648,000,000 bushels against 1,628,000,000 
060,000,000 in 1891. Cot- 
ton advanced slightly upon the above 
news, but was lower than the previous 
week, middling uplands being quoted at 
8 5-16c. Receipts of cotton are liberal 
and exports small, so that stocks accumu” 
late. In viewof the large visible supply, 
amounting to about three months world’s 
consumption, and the depressed condi- 
tion of the cotton trade in Europe, the 
common impression is that there will be 
an ample supply of raw cotton for the 
present season. Corn dropped 4c. in 
spite of the crop report, and a decrease 
for the week of nearly 1,000,000 bushels in 
visible supply. Wheat declined nearly le., 
to 663c. on free deliveries of wheat from 
primary markets both in the United States 
and in Europe. The American visible 
supply increased 2,000,000 bushels, mak- 
ing the present total 71,300,000, 
are very light, being only 
bushels for the week, against 2,470,000 
saine week last year. Flour was weak in 
sympathy with wheat. Pork products 
were very dull, spot lard declining to 8$c. 
and pork to $19 for mess, Coffee- was 
fairly steady at iSc. for No.7. Sugar 
was dull at 5c. for granulated. The fea- 
ture of the iron trade was a cut in the 
nominal price of steel rails from $29 to 
$24, with sales reported at $22 and even 
lower per ton. The effect of this ought to 
be a better demand from railroads for re- 


Exports 
740,000, 


pairing purposes, if not for new mileage. 
Bessemer iron is quoted at $11.25 and bil- 
lets at $17.50, very low figures, but consid- 
erable business is reported, and the pro- 
duction of pig iron as already noted is 
steadily increasing. Tin and lead were 
lower, while copper was firmer at 9.75@ 
10c. Raw rubber declined to 67c. for Para 
at which prices the market was more act- 
ive. Shipments of boots and shoes, tho 
much below last year’s figures, are stead- 
ily increasing. Wool is very dull and 
barely steady, sales reported being only 
3,800,000 pounds compared with 8,200,000 
pounds same week last year. The dry 
goods trade improved more in tone than 
in actual business, collections being better 
but buyers continuing very conservative. 
Low prices stimulated exports of brown 
and colored cottons. Print cloths were 
lower at 2 15-16c. for 64x64s, 


The tendency of values on the Stock Ex- 
change w The cause for this 
appeared to be the developmentof astrong 
bear element in the market, a sharp break 
in New England resulting from the less 
friendly relations with the New Haven 
line, and the disappointment at continued 
London selling of our securities. It had 
been confidently expected that London 
would prove a good buyer of American 
investments after silver repeal; but the 
reverse has been itscourse. The apparent 
explanation is that London is not in a 
position to respond to the improved state 
of affairs here. The course of the foreign 
exchange market seems also to have been 
a disappointment to speculators who had 
hoped to advance stocks on the basis of 


was unsettled, 


gold imports. Easy money here, how- 
ever, renders gold imports unprofitable, 
the present foreign trade balance being 
largely liquidated by the return of bonds 
and stocks instead of specie. The supply 
of grain and cotton bills in the exchange 
market is limited, but the large shrinkage 
in imports leaves a balance in our favor. 
The local money market is exceedingly 
easy, call loans on stock collateral rang- 
ing 14@24%. Time money is abundant at 
3@44% for short dates, and 44@537 for long 
periods. For commercial paper the de- 
mand improves much more rapidly than 
the supply, prime names being taken at 
44@5%. Funds are piling up rapidly in the 
city banks, the surplus reserve rising 
5,800,000 last week up to $97,828,000, 
This is a very unusual figure, and prom- 
ises to rise still higher unless currency 
stops flowing in this direction or the de- 
mand for money improves. One unde- 
sirable feature of such an accumulation 
of funds is that itoften develops unwhole- 





some speculation, tho there is little or 
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none of the latter at present. Railroad 
earnings are making less unfavorable 
comparisons than a month ago, but there 
is still much room for improvement. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 

Nov. ll. 
$402 ,956.090 
98,044,990 
73. 118,800 


Nov. 4. 
402,353,300 
97,101 5,500 
66,750, 100 
447,412,600 
14,409,900 


The following shows the relation 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


$5,644,900 $97,116,500 71,528,400 
73, L1S,830 66,750,100 6,368,700 


Increase. 
$602,700 
1,528,400 
6,368,700 
8,327,300 
*53,600 


be- 


Legal tenders.... 
Total reserve... $171,765,700 $165,866,600 $7,897,100 

Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 115,934,975 


111,853,150 2,081,825 


Surplusreserve = $57,725,725 $52,145,450 
Excess of reserve November 12th, 1902... 
*Decrease 


$5,515,275 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


U. 8. 48, 1907, registered 

U.S. 4s, 1907, coupon. 

Ext. U.S. 2s. i891, registered 

Currency 66, 1895.........+..5+ 

Currency 6s, 186. 

Currency ts, 1BVi.......... 

Currency 66, 1848 ........... 

CUrrency 68, ISII.......cceeeeee ceeeeres ercee 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown’ Bros. actual 


rates as foliows : 


quote 


Bid. 
4.514 -81% 


Cable transfers 


Commercial 1OMg .... ... cee. ceee eee cceee eens S.BULE-BOM 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing November 11th, were as follows : 


Chatham 
New York 


. 50 | Seaboard Vit 
Aw | Shoe & Leather..... 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 


Bid. 


Leather Manuf....... 210 
| Mearnthatiau. .........- 
Market & Fulton..... 2: 
Mechanics’...... . 1d 
Mechanics’ & Trad’s, lw 
MOPrcantssle.....ccc00+» 200 
Merchants’... 
Merchants’ Ex.. 

| Metropolitan 
Metropolls.. 

i NRSROM. .. 000.000 

|New York .. . 

Ms Ws Bee CEs cv006 

| Ninth National... .... 
|Nineteenth Ward.... 
|North America....... 
edraGetaal...cc0e ce 

| Pacitic 

|Mark..... 

| epublic. 


Amer 
Hroauw 


‘entral National 
Nase Navivual. 
hatham...... 


‘lizens 

‘oumerce . 
‘outinental, 

orh Mxchaunge 

East Kiver ......... 
Firth Avenue. 

First National.... 
First Nav is.d ....... 
Fourth National...... * 
Gallatin Naw'l 
German Am 
SOOT MNRMAR vovnesccccecs & 
Greeuwicn........ 
ee, eee 
Hudson Kiver. —— 
Imyport’rs’ & I'rad'rs’. ; 
Irving... 


joeventh Navioual... 125 
Shoe & Leather 2 
southern National... 50 
Western National.... luv 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Last 


Bid. Asked, Sales. 


H. B. Clafiin Company, Ist pfd 
do, A Bee laccnascicconcsiss oo 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com........ .. 
do. do. 
Trow Directory 
do do preferred . 
Proctor & Gamble, com 
do, do, 
P. Lorillard Co., COM........sc00000 0s 
do. do. 
Blackwell's Dur, ‘Tob. Co., com.... 
American straw Bourd Co 
Celluloid Co 
New York Biscuit Uo,....... peenbes os 
Diamond Matcn Co 
Eppens, Smith & Wie nana Co,... 0s 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 
...-The Ltalian Government has or- 
dered that hereafter customs duties shall 
be paid in gold. 


.-.-The Bond Record, edited by Messrs. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, isan exceedingly 
valuable aid to investors, as it gives the 
complete range of prices of bonds dealt 
in at the New York and Philadelphia ex- 
changes. 


--+-lt is reported from St. Petersburg 
that a French company, with a capital of 
80,000,000 francs, proposes to build a 
canal across the Isthmus of Perekop be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. 
This will make the Crimea an island, and 
will save about 250 miles to ships passing 
from the Sea of Azov to Odessa. 


.--.We hope that Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son’s Calculation will prove true that if 
the revenues trom the date of the silver 
repeal are about the same as for corre- 
sponding months last year, they will equal 
the necessary expenditures of the Govern- 
ment and avoid the deficiency for the fis- 
cal year, which would have been inevita- 
ble if the silver agitation had gone on, 





... During the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1898, 440,793 immigrants arrived in 
this country. Of these 1,063 were pre- 
vented from landing for several causes 
and 577 persons were returned, they hav- 
ing become a public charge within a year 
after arriving in the United States. The 
number of immigrants for 1892-93 showed 
a decrease of 141,034 over the previous 
fiscal year. 


....Upon a plea of guilty to one of five 
indictments of grand larceny, Francis H. 
Weeks was sentenced, on Wednesday last, 
to ten years’ imprisonment at hard labor. 
A man of good family, a fairly able law- 
yer, of good business and personal rela- 
tions, and trusted beyond most men, 
Weeks embezzled about $1,300,000, largely 
belonging to widows and orphans. He 
had the care of fifty-four estates, aggre- 
gating more than $2,000,000 in value. It 
would be difficult to state in language 
the unmitigated meanness of this man 
Weeks. 


..J. W. Reinhart, President of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, has just 
returned from a three weeks’ tour of in- 
spection of the lines of that system. He 
said yesterday : 

“T have n>» other feeling concerning the 
outlook than that of encouragement. The 
coal business all over the Southwestern 
country has been depressed to the lowest 
possible limit, owing to hard times, but is 
now picking up with a rush. We will not 
have a sufficient number of coal cars to 
handle that class of traffic, which repre- 
sents 35 percent. of our frieght business. 
The grain movement bas been heavy, and 
indications are that it will continue. 

“There is much better feeling every where 
throughout the Western country. I gained 
the impression that rock bottom had been 
struck some time ago, and that everything 
was mending. There is a constant and 
gradual improvement in our business from 
Colorada, Our Oklahoma, Indian ‘Terri- 
tory and Texas traflic is also very heavy. 


. The following securities were sold 
at auction : 
5 shares United States Trust Co 
$10,000 Alb. and Rad., 
DEO. cccchewasesess es 
50 shares N. Y., L. and W. Rd 
$5,000 S., B. and N. Y. Rad., first mort. 7% 
| eT ee ba) 
$2,000 Mil., Lake Shore and Western Rd. Co. 
(Ashland Div.), first mort. 6% bonds, due 
119 
10 shares C. and N. W. Rd. Co., pref. Byere 
$1,320 Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co. scrip, viz., $20 of 
1800, $260 of 1891, $520 of 1892, $520 of 
BIBS: 555 codubdweebankeeeceeanenacmniass wee lO414 
BOS manos Baris Bai 000. oo os0sscccswcesesevcwce 206 
Wshares C. and O. Rd. Co 
4544 shares Newport News and Miss. Valley Rd. 


Sus. 


$1,000 Phil. and Reading Rd. Co., gen. mort., 4% 
bond, due 1958, July, 1893, coupon at- 
tached oe B34 

46 shares H. H. Warner & Co. Lim., ordinary 
shares £10 each.... $60 lot 

$25,000 American Water Works Co., first’ cons. 
mort 6% bonds, secured upon the Omaha Wa- 
ter Works, due July Ist, 1907, July Ist, 
1893, Coupons attached $5,000 bot 

hd shares Yeltow Pine Co., pref 7 

14 shares Nat. City Bank of Brooklyn......... 381 


...- During the past summer three large 
morigage Companies were obliged to sus- 
pend. In every case we believe the fail- 
ure was owing to the fact that the compa- 
nies went outside of their legitimate 
mortgage business and engaged in busi- 
ness of a speculative character. A mort- 
gage comp iny’s business if properly man- 
aged is safe and one which ought not to 
meet with reverses. We believe that the 
Middlesex Banking Company, of Middle- 
town, Conn., which is one of the oldest 
land mortgage Companies in the United 
States, having been established in 1875, 
is one of the strongest and best managed 
in the country. During its eighteen years’ 
experience it has invested about $12,000,- 
000 in Western mortgages, without the 
loss of a dollar—principal or interest—to 
any investor. President Robert N. Jack- 
son recently sent a letter to the company’s 
agents and bondholders, stating that the 
company was not only able promptly to 
meet all maturing obligations, but is also 
assured of a sufficient income to meet all 
maturities of the Coming year without 
taking into considerauou receipts of fu- 
ture sales from bonds, For many years 
the company paid dividends at 8%, but tor 
two years past it has paid 7%, building 
up meanwhile a handsome surplus whicn 
how amounts to $100,000, 


DIVIDEND, 
The American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of three dollars per 
share, payable January 2d, 





UNITED STATES BONDS 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
24 NASSA’ STREET, NEW YORK, 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 


_ VERMILYE & C0,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY _ 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus........... $150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, ete. 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


E. D, SHEPARD & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
(late Aug. T.. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 
STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 

11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 


_ Real Estate Security. 
ut $ to 5 per cent. interest? We can 


WHY loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


atG@Gto7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO, J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb., U.S. A. 


THbIsS & BARROLL, 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
SPOnRANE., WASE, 

Dealers exclusively in Stave, County, City and School 

Bonds and Warrants, 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
Capital $2.000,000 
Survlus 3,000,000 
Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign txchange, 

Superior Facilities for Collections, 
‘y LvOs VAUL" KQuAL TO 

) IN THE COUNTRY, 
. WRIGHT, Pres.. STUYVESANT 
Vice-Pres., 
IJ. BALD- 

WIN, Ass't Cusnmier, 
DIRECTORS: 

Kugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, kdward kk, Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Kichard Dela- 
field, Francis K. Appleton Joun Jacob Astor, 


FREE INFORMATION. 

To Holders of Western Mortgages. 
The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan. BosTON, Mass. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
The Lewis Investment Co., 

DES MOINES, IOWA, 
I Paic $150,000, 


poss Conservative 
e 


Capi 
Choice fav 


Six Per Cent. 
and Eastern Nebraska, ‘ae 

: Jebenture Bonds, Secured 
Six Per Cent. by deposit of First Mortgage 
Loans with a local trustee, FIELEEN YEKAKS’ SUCCESS- 
FUL EXPERIENCE, SEND FOR VAMPHLET 
W.A.HOTCHK ISS, GEORGE I sEWI®s, 

Act’g Secretary, President. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


BANKERS, 


First Mortgages 
on improved lands in lowa 
SAFE AND DESIRABLE, 


7 Pine ST., NEW YORK. 


Investment Securities, 
AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


UTE, MINN, 


‘ CA PUTAal. nt MOCK, 8600,000, 
iuarantee Fund with state Auditor, ° 
ALVA W. BRADLEY, President. setenenenee 
GEORGEH,A. ELDEK, Vice President. . 
AnTHUK H. BROWN, Secretary, 
Municipal, Corporation and School Bonds aw spe. 
clal.y. Correspondence Solicited, 


LETTERS 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO.,, 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


$50,000 Ist MORTGAGE, 10 YEAR 6 
PER CENT, GOLD BONDS 
issued by Farmers’ High Line Canal and Reservoir 
Co. This Company is one ot the oldest irrigating 
companies in Colorado, property valued at over $50U,- 
(0), has no indebtedness othfer than these bonds. kor 
full Information address 
Denver Trust & Safe Deposit Co. Trustee, 
926 seventeenth St., Denver, 
or ruom 2, Broadway, N.Y. City 
THE WORLD’S FAIR 
a 

Those who visit the World's Fair should study Chie 
cago, its history and the conditions which taade tt 
the most phenomenal city in the world. The same 
conditions exist at Putuath, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago's only rival. It basa 
larger tributary country, wuich is rapidly develop. 
ing. While west don't fail to visit Duluth witha 
view of investing, as you can make it the most prosit- 
able trip of your life. Call on or write to 


C. KE. LOVETT & CU. 


INVESTMENT 





—_——_. 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SouUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com. 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world: 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front’ 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
a a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Tron, silver 
zead, Gold and other ores, Mxtensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes, Valuable t,. 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


_ WASHINGTON. 
United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 45 and47 WALL STREET, 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal uepository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the Company, 

KExecutors, administrators, or trustees of estales, re. 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and tudividuals 
will find this Company a Convenient depository tor 
money. 
JOHN A, STEWART, P’res, GEOKGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 

JAMES 5. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 
TRUSTEES: 

DANIEL D, LOKD, jJOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, |KhDWAKD COUPER, 
JAMES Low, |W. BAYARD Ct PLING, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, |CHAKLES 5. SMLLM, 
D. WILLIs JAMES, | WIL LLAb KOCK EP ELLER, 
JOHN A. STEWART, }ALEX. kb. ORR, B’kKlyn, 
BKASTUSL OKNING,AIb'’by| WILLIAM Hi. Macy, JR, 
JOHN HARSEN KRHUADHDS, | WM. LD. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STUKES, [GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GEORGE LLIss, FRANK LYMAN, B'klyn, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, GEORGE BF. ViETOR, 
We. WALDORF ASTOR, |JAMES STILLMAN, 


NOT A FAILURE IN DULUTH, 
but IT have 


REAL ESTATE AT ‘‘ HARD TIME” PRICES, 
8 Per Cent, First Mertgages a Specialty, 
Duluth, Minn, 


E.R. BRACE, 
Safe Gold Loans. 
Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has spectal facilities for placing money at 6 Lo S per 
cent, on lmiproved city property with insured titles, 
secured by urst mortgage, principal and iuterest re- 
payavle in GULD. 

Keference: National Park Bank, New York, 


VU NEI bisces mUhLGAGL LOANS, 
Absolutery secure. Literest pays 
able semi-annually by dratt on New 
York. Personal attention given to 
A 


loans. Highest references. ddress 


Equitable Building, Denver, Colo, 
HIGH CLASS INVESTMENT SUCcuniries., 
We oller safe and permanent dividend pay tag gold 
mining stocks, and specuiative develup.ne it mining 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested aud 
promising large prodts in dividends and increased 
Values in corporations coutrolled by ourselves. 
Correspondence aud personal caiis solicited. 


x 4 ae Pp y 1 

Ie. si LIN IBACHI 
Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per Ceat. to LW oper Cent. Investments always 
on hand, Tacoma, Washington, 


DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
AMEKICAN EXtKiriss COMVANY, 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Noveuwber sth, 1893, 
: BOAKD OF DIRECTORS OF THis COM 
pany has this day deciared a aividend of 
THRE DOLLARS (84) per snare, payavle ou and 
after the 2d day of Junmuary next 
Nhe trausiec bOvKS Wil be closed on the 9th day of 
December, at 12 0'Clocw M., and re-opened on the dd 
duy of January, 134. 
iby order of the Board, 





J.N. KNAPP, Sec. 





READING NOTIC ES. 
TO OUR READERS. 

OuR Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a Tre 
duction in the cust of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying teD 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
ubscribers with their renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One month........ $ 2% 
Three months.....0 75 
Four months iD) 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber.......0.0.ee08e* 
One year each to twosubscribers......-+++* 
Three years to one subscriber......6-+-+ e008 
Three subscribers one year each 
Four years to one subscriber 
Four subscribers one year each 
Five years to one subscriber..... jeusasheons 
Five subscribers one year each.......-+6948 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 1 cents. 
Single copies over 6 montus old 25 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subseri 
ers after their paid time bas expired. e 
will, however, take pleasure in continuin g 
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the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, Will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, ete., with theirentire read- 
ing outfit at reduce al rate s. 


FINE FURNITURE. 

Tue De Graaf and Taylor Furniture Company, of 
47 and 49 West Fourteenth Street, are now offering 
our readers an opportunity to purchase high-grade 
furniture, selected frown a very large and desirable 
stock at a saving of from forty to fifty per cent. of 
the actus! value of the goods. The De Graaf and 
Taylor Furniture Company have been in the business 
for twenty-five years or more. and have gained an 
excellent reputation for fair dealing and offering ex- 
cellent goods at low prices. 





SILKS AND VELVETS. 


Fashion favors these fabrics, Never were 
they so generally used. Never were the 
styles so pretty and appropriate, or the 
opportunities to buy so favorable, 

ON THE MAIN FLOOR. 


This week we offer great advantages in 
Black Silks—satin Weaves—Black Crystals, 
and other corresponding types. 

In Rich Novelty Silks and Velvets several 
thousand yards at most pronounced reduc- 
tions in price. 

A very large importation of Black Moire 
Antique, Plain and Fancy, arrived Satur- 
day, the 11th inst. 


IN THE BASEMENT 


Our special disposal sale of Rich Novelty 
Silks, in various lengths, Figured Crepes 
and Pongees, Black and Golored Fancy 
Silks, Black and Colored Crystals, will be 
continued, 

This Department offers unusual facilities 
and advantages to ladies requiring inexpen- 
sive silks, 


James McCreary & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


SHAYNE'S, FURS 


ARE THE BEST. 
Seven Highest Awards of the 
Worl’s Cotumbian Exposition 
Reccived by us on Garments of 
RUSSIAN SABLE, MINK, 
NATURAL HUDSON BAY 
. OTTER, DYED HUDSON 
| BAY OTTER, SEALSKIN, 
FISHER, FUR PELTS 
DRESSED, READY FOR 

USE. ALL KINDS. 


THE NEW NECK BOA, 


wits head and claws in per- 
fect representation of the 
animal, in all leading fash- 
lonable furs, which will be 
found useful for one’s own 
use or for Christmas 
(iitt.. 

Gioods sent post-paid, at 
the tollowing prices: 
a Genuine mink, $5; better grade, $8, and the hand- 
pics st for #10. Genuine Hudson Bay Sable. good 
Wuality, #10; better for $15; hundsome for #20; very 
Razome, *25 and the darkest and cholcest for $30. 

USs1AN Sable, $50, 875, #100, S150, 8200, F250. 


FASHION BOOK MAILED FREE. 


C.C. Shayne, Manufacturing Furrier 
1248126 West 42d St., New York. - 


eect renee 





Se an ll nna 


The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts, 


Pride of the West. 





Fine » Ask 
. for 

Linen, y N it 
Soft : = 

















; CREE AE ASAD 
Big made from this muslin are for 
ers : Lan euies retail dry-goods deal- 
~ >» also the muslin j 6 4 

inch widthe islin in 36, 41, and 45 














boenold, 
Conited fe Ks Co 


LYONS 
DILK AND WOOL FABRICS. 


New Designs and Winter Colorings. 


FANCY ARMURE COTELINE AND BARRE 


Effects designed especially for com- 
binations with VELVET orSATIN 
TRIMMINGS. 


COLORED VELOUTINE, COTELE, 


Bengaline, Armure. 


Silk and Wool 
COATING FABRICS. 


Sreoadovay AS 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 





MACY sco. 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH TO 14TH ST, 


GROCERY DEPT. 


is worthy of the attention of all 
economic housekeepers. Quality of 
everything guaranteed—don't be 
misled in supposing an article 
not equal to what you have been 
getting because the price is less 
than you have usually paid. 


Try our Coffee, 34e. per Ib. 


EITHER GROUND OR ROASTED IN THE BEAN. 
We direct special atten- 
tion to our 


Fine Teas..........638¢. a Ib. 


Send for Price List. 
We prepay freight charges to all points 
within a radius of 100 miles on paid pur- 
chases of $5.00 and over. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


(SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO.) 


Great Bargains in 


LADIES SUITS. 
Our entire stock marked way down to less than 
price of the materials. 


Exquisite 


SUITS OF FINE CHEVIOT (our own make), 


13”. 20.°, an, and a 


reduced from 32.50. 


Beautiful 


SUITS of HOPSACKING, LADIES’ CLOTH, 
SERGE, DIAGONAL, ete., 


al 28. reduced from | hee 
al gg reduced from a 


at 40. 


| reduced from le 


We invite inspection of our line of Ladies’ Suits. 
The most complete ever shown in this city. Compris- 
ing gemsin every new Fall Fabric. Artistic Cut and 


Finish. 


Lot of PARIS COSTUMES 
At 1-2 Cost of Importation. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND {0TH STREETS, 


NEW YORK. 


DeGraaf & Taylor Furniture Co., 


47 and 49 West 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


(Running through to 48 W. 15th St.) 





HIGH CLASS HOME FURNISHINGS IN OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


Also a complete assortment of IMPORTED NOVELTIES and SUITES in OLD 
EMPIRE STYLE, ANTIQUE CARVED OAK and GILT FRENCH 
and ITALIAN FURNITURE, for Libraries, Parlors and Bedrooms. 


Our goods are made from the best materials only, in a thoroughly artistic and 
substantial manner, in the newest and best designs, amd by the most skilled workmen. 


We undertake complete turnishings of Homes, Hotels and Clubs. 


Any taste or purse may be suited. 





Examine our assortments and prices, 








JSusurance. 


UNDERWRITING RESULTS IN 
THE SOUTH. 


CALLED out by a communication in the 
Houston (Texas) Post, which asserts that 
no other business is so profitable to the 
seller and so unprofitable to the buyer as 
is fire underwriting, Commissioner Hol- 
lingsworth, of Texas, writes a communica- 
tion to the same journal. He begins by 
submitting asummary of operations in the 
fourteen Southern States down to the 
present year, thus : 


| 
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Two columns are omitted above—a 
uniform marine loss ratio of 6.36 upon 
premiums and a uniform expense ratio of 
34.46—which, with the 65.5, make 106.32. 
If 34.46 is objected to as excessive and 30 
is taken instead, the total is 101,386, still 
showing a net loss, in opposition to the 
declaration of the writer criticised that 
‘*no other business which draws so much 
money from a community gives back so 
little.” 

In anticipation of the question why the 
companies do not withdraw from the 
South if they are losing money there, Mr. 
Hollingsworth replies that they are with- 
drawing; within the past two years 
twenty-three have withdrawn frem Texas, 
and he presumes the like has occurred 
elsewhere. Besides, his treatment is by 
aggregates, and some companies have, per- 
haps, been able to avoid losing or even to 
make a little profit; some of those which 
have lost feel like hanging on a while 
longer in hope of a change for the better, 
and he quotes as follows from a letter 
from one of the leading and best man- 
aged companies in the country : 

‘Our lossesin the State of Texas so far 
this year are over 100 per cent. of our pre- 
mium receipts.’ This, of course, leaves us 
nothing even to pay commissions to our 
agents with. Itisa rule of the company, 
notwithstanding it may lose money in a lo- 
cality, to continue its protection to its cus- 
tomers, even when supplied, as in years 
past in Texas, at a loss, believing that it is 
our duty to point out faults which we have 
learned to appreciate in the conduct of our 
business and stand by our customers until 


they can correct the record. We, therefore, 
do not propose to retire from the State of 
Texas, but to continue to issue our policies 
I think it not unreasonable, however. for 
us to expect that the officials of the State 
and the citizens generally shall do their 
share toward making our business a com- 
pensating one and to prevent our leaving 
in the State, year by year, more money than 
we take out of it.” 


Mr. Hollingsworth earnestly protests 
against the situation, and argues the over- 
whelming necessity of somehow achiev- 
ing a reduction of the fire waste. He 
very seriously doubts the wisdom of 
value-policy jaws—certainly a mild way 
of putting it—and advises a thorough ex- 
amination of such laws. He urges that it 
is quite time the people of the State 
‘*were taking this question up with the 
members of the Legislature and demand- 
ing an effective fire inquest law, and the 
discussion of it should be so thorough 
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and the necessity so apparent, as to cause 
the dominant party to insert it in the next 


platform.” 
> 


THE FIRE FIEND. 


THE editor of the Chronicle—which has 
become the recognized authority on the 
statistics of burning and issues annually 
the ‘‘ Fire Tables” that we have repeatedly 
quoted—took his familiar theme as sub- 
ject for his paper read before the fire un- 
derwriters in convention in Chicago, 
September 28th-29th. Adopting the 
common phraseology of *‘ fire fiend,” Mr. 
Webster said that analysis of 44,141 fires 
in this country in 1892 shows that—mak* 
ing the number for comparison 1,000— 
this ubiquitous and never-wearied demon 
came 47 times down the chimney ; sprang 
24 times out of stoves and stovepipes ; 
was gradually warmed into activity 11 
times by spontaneous combustion ; was 
summoned 7 times by ignitions of oils, 
paints, grease, etc.; slipped 7 times 
through defective heating apparatus; 
skipped joyfully in 12 times by accidents 
to oil stoves; other peculiarities which 
underwriters call ‘‘ inherent hazard”’ 
brought him 24 times; these various calls 
by inherent hazard on the premises foot 
up 132 per 1,000. Then common hazard— 
rather indistinctly defined as ‘‘ the hazard 
that does not abide on the premises but is 
found everywhere ”°—brought him 115 
times, divided thus: by sparks, 25; by 
lamp explosions and accidents, 30; by 
carelessness with matches, 21 ; by candles 
and gas jets, 12; by “other common 
causes,” 27. In the shape of lightning he 
dropped down 19 times; from premises 
previously invaded, 334 times. In com- 
pany with human firebugs he came 75 
times, and 314 times he came in ways not 
identified. From the Chronicle fire tables 
is taken the following analysis of causes 
of 44,141 fires in the United States in 1892 : 


Per cent. of 
Whole No 
of Fires. 
Per cent. of 
Whole 
Amount of 
Loss. 


INHERENT. 
(Peculiar to Premises.) 

Defective flues, smokestacks..... 4.66 
Stoves, stovepipes................. 2.40 
Spontaneous combustion, lime 

slaking 1.10 
Furnaces, defective heating ap 

ee ee ye 0.68 
Ignition of grease, oils, paint, 

varnish, etc 6 0.70 
Oil stove accidents and explo- 

SE Sectrccheveenbwcntucirsessee 1.21 0.35 
Engines (stationary), boilers and 

SRN ca cinsacesseksnbsse se 0.67 1.73 
Friction in machinery.... sean OD 1.64 
Explosion of gasoline, chemicals, 

oils, dust, etc 
Overheated and defective ovens 

PE skschasecakhernieebacnes 0.35 
Electric wi res and lights 
eee 0.08 


All inherent causes. 
COMMON, 
(Not Peculiar to Premises.) 

Sparks (all sources, including wat 

comotive sparks)................ 2. he 2.08 
Lamp accidents and a 3.03 1.32 
Careless use of matches 2.14 0.85 
Candles, was gets.................. 1.15 0.46 
Accidents, carelessness, thawing 

water pipes : 0.82 
Ashes, hot coals, open fireplaces 

ONIN isc Soc aunpherccaoesne 0.67 0.24 
Cigars, cigarets and tobacco 

OES ccKhccexh swiscesekueebaweke 0.68 0.52 
Explosions of gas and natural gas 0.37 0.57 
Plumbers’ furnaces i 0.08 


All common causes. .......... ll. 48 7.13 
INDIRECT. 

(Exterior Origins.) 
Exposure to burning property... .33.55 28.47 
Lightning 1.90 1.93 
Forest and prairie fires, bonfires. 0.33 0.48 
0.17 

Cyclones, floods, earthquakes, 
|, ae ~~ ol 0.66 


All indirect causes.,.........36.43 81.71 
CRIME OR MISCHIEF. 


gate individual deposits in the National 
banks July 12th last—Mr. Webster states 
itover and over by equivalents in many 
things. He does it so compactly that we 
quote him without attempt to condense : 


“The annual fire loss in the United 
States would maintain all the public schools 
in the country. It is big enough to pay all 
the pensioners of the United States. It is 
about equal to the receipts of the United 
States Government from internal revenue 
and approaches the magnitude of the cus- 
toms receipts. About one-half of it would 
pay all the expenses of the War department 
and Navy department combined. It would 
pay the anuual rental which the United 
States is supposed to get for its seal islands 
in the Bering Sea for twenty-five hundred 
years. 

“A rather small portion of the losses by 
fire in each State and Territory in the 
United States in 1892 would have sufficed 
to give every man, woman and child within 
its boundaries a ticket of admission to the 
World’s Fair. In fact, last year’s fire loss 
would build four or five world’s fairs, It 
would pay the admission fees of 300,000,000 
people—five times the population of the 
United States, and approximately the pop- 
ulation of Europe. Indeed, the amount 
lost by fires of unknown and not reported 
origins alone was almost enough to furnish 

every man, woman and child in the United 

States with three tickets of admission to 

the Columbian Exposition. The losses by 

defective flue fires, so far as ascertained 

and counted, would by ten million adiis- 

sions. ‘The incendiary fires that were re- 

ported (and a great many more were sus- 

pected) burned over 17 million dollars’ 

worth of property—enough to settle at the 

box office for 34 million admissions. The 

value of the dwelling houses destroyed, 

about 20 millions of dollars, wouid go a 
great way toward paying the expenses of 
the present greatest show on earth. The 
value of the churches destroyed was equal 

to 1,400 salaries of $1,000 each per annum. 

The value of the hotels destroyed was sufli- 
cient to entertain the fire fiend at a first- 

class hotel at the rate of five dollars a day 

for 1,000,000 days. 

“Thedirector of the United States Mint 
in astatement published last month, esti, 
mated that the actual stock of gold held by 
the governments of the world does not ex- 
ceed 3,583 millions of dollars. he world’s 
stock of silver money is estimated to be 
about 4,043 millions, It isamazing to learn, 
with the assistance of these figures, that if 
the present waste by fire continues—and it is 
far more likely to increase than to diminish 
—values equal to all gold money in the 
world will be destroyed in a shorter period 
than twenty-four years. And within a half 
century the property that will probably be 
burned in this country could not be replaced 
by all the gold aud silver money of all the 
the governments of the earth, 

**Knough has been said to show that the 
fire fiend has had, and is having, a picnic in 
this country. This is his favorite climate. 
He does not materialize in any other land 
half asoften as here. However alert the vast 
army of fire fighters may be, he is more 
than a match for the discipline and equip- 
ments of the best firedepartment. Like the 
fiends of old, he torments by day and 
by night. He interrupts the peaceful 
slumbers of the people. The alarm bells 
ring, horses race, men rush, and women and 
children shriek. He lures human beings to 
their deaths or wounds them cruelly. He 
is quicker than the electric spark that an- 
nounces his approach, quicker than the au- 
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Assets, - - 
Surplus, - - - - - 


tomatic devices that are in constant readi- 
ness, here and there, to drive him off as 
soon as his hot breath betrays his presence. 
Every year he becomes a more subtle and 
successful marauder. 

‘““What are we going to do about it— 


| about this fire that destroys ? How can we 


reduce our combustibility, for so it may be 
described? Mere extinguishing methods 
will not save us. We must go further 
back—begin at the beginning—and give at- 
tention to the prevention of fires. Instead 


| of erecting buildings that are so much well- 


laid kindling wood, awaiting the fire fiend’s 
torch, we must find a way to make all 
structures slow burning. Solidity and 
safety—not cheapness and ornamentation— 
must be the aim of the architects and build- 
ers if the fire loss is to be reduced. No one 
will doubt that the architects and builders 
bave the knowledge and ability to make 
better buildings if they will. And they 
will make them if the people want them. 
Accidental fires will always occur. And 
accidental fires are the only kind of fires 
that ever ought to occur, There is no ac- 
cident, however, in principles of construc- 
tion. 

“We have been speaking of the fire loss 
as it has fallen upon the people, not as it 
has fallen upon the insurance companies. 
The fire underwriters do most of the wres- 
tling with the fire fiend, but not all of it. 
Fifty-eight million dollars of loss fell di- 
rectly upon the people last year. To this 
extent they had no succor nor sympathy. 
It is the people—aided as they will always 
be by the insurance companies—who must 
fight off the fire fiend as best they can.” 

- &—-————_————- 

ON several occasions we have com- 
mended the excellent work being done by 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, of Newark, N. J., particularly 
in its work among the poorer classes— 
those who so much need the benefits of 
life insurance, and to whom in thousands 
of cases the payment of a policy imme- 
diately after the death of the insured has 
come as one of the greatest boons, Ow- 
ing to the stoppage of work in many indus- 
tries during the last few months, a consid- 
erable number of policy holders have been 
thrown out of employment, and in conse- 
quence have been obliged to let their poli- 
cies lapse. The Prudential gives notice that 
they will, under certain conditions exceed- 
ingly favorable to the insured, revive poli- 
cies Which have lapsed between June 1st 
last and November 6th. They still fur- 
ther agree to pay all death losses which 
have occurred since June Ist on policies 
five years old which have lapsed by reason 
of inability to keep up the premiums. The 
Prudential Insurance Company, of New- 
ark, N. J., is a corporation which cer- 
tainly has a soul, thus belying the old 
adage. 





INSURANCE. 
THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
$12,500,000. 


“It is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—i*rom Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept N. Y. 


Assets, - - 


Address 
E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York c ity. 


THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


EFNEW YORK, 


$8,085,362 26 
1,528,966 54 


Policy-holders appreciate 


SHOWS 


Es 
a 


1851. 18 
THE 93, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President, 
_JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 


Ameri- 
can 
FIRE 
Insur- 
ance 
Company, 
VPhiladelphia.s 
EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Cash capital $500,000 9 
Rese — for reinsurance and all other 
cla 2,541,873 61 
PR. ony over all Liabilitios.......cccccccecees 141,428 46 


TOTAL ASSETS. Jan, Ist, 1893. $3, 1N3.302 47 
THOMAS He MONTGOMERY. babi id 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1893. 
0 el er $8,093,055 23 
CVA BIL ITIEG.....0s0cccccccccceee 7.069, S6S 66 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard), $1,023, 186 57 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON: Gen. Ast. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, pec. Bint. IS#e.. eit 026,000 61 
LIABILITIE 1.697.231 67 
~ 325,768 94 
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BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE, 


*NEATH naked boughs, and sitting in the 
sun 

With idle hands, because her work is done, 

I mark how smiles the lovely, fading year, 

Crowned with chrysanthemums and berries 
bright, 

And in her eyes the shimmer of a tear. 


Faint are the days and soft the tender 
light ; 

Brave are her oaks, and brave her ever- 
greens ; 

And brave the birds that whisper a spring 


song 

Before they leave, with half reluctant 
flight, 

The summer nests that will be filled ere 
long 


With summer’s wreck, the scared and 
hunted leaves ; 

When the winds pipe a rally, and their prey 

Tremble in fence rows, or are swept away, 

And whirled across the lawn in dizzy 
flight. 


Tho ancient Winter shiver at the door, 
There is a promise folded out of sight 
In every bud upon the bending brier 
Of that sweet time, most dear to my desire, 
When summer and my friend shall come 
once more. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. Va. 
> 


THE POPE'S MULE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE DAUDRT. 


BY CORNELIA W, CYR. 


OF all the sayings, proverbs or maxims 
with which our peasants of Provence em- 
bellish their conversation, I know of none 
more picturesque or peculiar than this 
ope. Within a circumference of fifteen 
leagues around my mill, when people 
speak of a revengeful, vindictive man 
they say: ‘‘ Beware of that man! he is 
like the Pope’s mule, who kept her kick 
seven years.” 

I searched for a long time for the origin 
of this proverb to discover what was 
meant by this Pope’s mule and the kick 
kept seven years. No one here could en- 
lighten me on the subject, not even Fran- 
cet Mamai, my fife player, who hasall the 
legends of Provence at his fingers’ ends, 
Francet thinks, as I do, that it relates to 
some old story of Avignon, altho he has 
never heard anything concerning it ex- 
cept the proverb. 

‘*You will only find out about it in the 
Grasshopper’s Library,” said the old fifer, 
with a laugh. The idea seemed good to 
me, and, as the Grasshopper’s Library is 
just at my door, I went there and shut 
myself in for a week, 

It is a marvelous library, admirably 
fitted up, open to poets day and night, and 
cared for by little librarians with cymbals 
who make music for you all the time. 
1 passed several delightful days there 
and, after a week of research—on my 
back—I discovered what I wished, that is 
to say, the history of my mule and this 
famous kick kept for seven years. Itisa 
pretty but simple story that I am going to 
try to tell you, just as I read it yesterday 
morning in a manuscript discolored by 
time, with a fragrant smell of dried 
lavender and gossamer threads for book- 
marks, 

He who did not see Avignon in the 
times of the Popes has seen nothing. 
There never was such a city for gayety, 
life and animation. From morning to 
night there were processions and pilgrim- 
ages ; the streets strewn with flowers and 
ornamented with Gobelin tapestries ; the 
arrival of cardinals by the Rhone, with 
banners flying and boats trimmed with 
flags; the Pope’s soldiers chanting Latin 
in the public squares, and the rattles of 
the mendicant friars. From the top to 
the bottom of the houses that crowded 
themselves with a busy hum around the 
great Papal palace, like bees around their 
hive, was to be heard the tic-tac of the 
lace frames, the sound of shuttles weaving 
the gold of the chasubles, the little ham- 
mers of the engravers of the vases, the 
sounding-boards that were being prepared 
at the lute makers, the songs of the weav- 





dance—they must dance; and in those 
days, as the streets of the city were too 
narrow for the farandole, fife and tam- 
bourine players stood on the bridge of 
Avignon in the fresh breeze of the Rhone, 
and the people danced there, day and 
night—day and night. Ah, happy time! 
happy city! Rusted halberds! and empty 
prisons where they put the wine to cool! 
Never any famine! Never any war! This 
is the way the Popes of Comtat governed 
their people ; thisis why their people have 
so much regretted them. 

There was one especially, a good old 
man named Boniface. Oh, how many 
tears were shed for him when he died! 
He was such an amiable, affable Prince ; 
he smiled so pleasantly on you from the 
back of his mule; and when you passed 
near him—whether you were a poor little 
madder-gatherer or the grand judge of the 
city—he gave you his blessing so grace- 
fully, <A jolly, good natured Pope, whose 
great delight was his vineyard that he 
had planted himself, three leagues from 
Avignon, among the myrtles of Chateau- 
Neuf. 

Every Sunday, after  vespers, the 
worthy man visited his ‘vineyard; and 
when he was there, seated in the sun- 
shine, his mule near him, his Cardinals 
all about him, he opened a bottle of his 
own wine—a beautiful, ruby-colored wine, 
that has since then been called the Ché- 
teau-Neuf des papes ; and he drank it in 
little sips, while looking lovingly at his 
vineyard. Then, the*bottle being empty, 
and the night coming on, he returned joy- 
fully to the city, followed by his whoie 
chapter ; and when he crossed the bridge 
of Avignon, in the midst of the tambour- 
ines and dancing, his mule, excited by the 
music, went along with a dancing step 
while the Pope himself kept time to the 
dance with his head, which much scan- 
dalized his Cardinals, but made the peopie 
say: “Ah, the good Prince! Ah, the 
good Pope !” 

Besides his vineyard of Chiteau-Neuf, 
what the Pope loved best in the world was 
his mule. The good man was passionately 
fond of that animal. very night, before 
going to bed, he went to see if the stable 
door was fastened, if the mule had every- 
thing she needed to eat ; and he never left 
the dinner table without having had pre- 
pared before his eyes a large bow! of wine 
ala frangaise, with a great deal of sugar 
and spices, which he carried to the mule 
himself, in spite of the remarks of his 
Cardinals. We must say also that the 
animal was worth the trouble. She was a 
beautiful black mule, spotted with red, 
with a sure foot, shining hair and a broad 
back—carrying proudly her small head, 
ornamented with pompons, tufts, silver 
bells and bows of ribbon; 
gentle as an angel, with innocent eyes, 
and two long ears, 
which made her 
All Avignon respected the mule; and 
when she trotte! along ‘the streets the 
most polite attentions were paid to her: 
for every one knew this was the surest 
means of standing well at court, and that 
with her simple air, the Pope’s mule had 
led more than one person to a fortune. As 
a proof of this is given the story of Tistet 
Védéne and his wonderful adventure. 

This Tistet Védéne was, in the first 
whom his 


besides this, 


always in motion, 
appear good-natured. 


place, an impudent scamp, 
father, Guy Védeéne, the gold sculptor, 
had been obliged to drive away from 
home because he would not work, and 
debauched the apprentices, For six 
months he was to be seen idling about the 
streets of Avignon, but generally in the 
neighborhood of the Pope’s Palace; for 
the rogue had prepared a scheme for the 
Pope’s mule ; and you will see that it was 
pretty shrewd, One day when His Holi- 
ness was riding his mule near the ram- 
parts unaccompanied by others, behold 
Tistet appears ; and, clasping his bands in 
admiration, accosts him: ‘Ah, Holy 
Father, what a fine mule you have! Let 
me look at her a little. Ah, your Holi- 
ness, the beautiful mule! The Emperor 
of Germany has none equal to her!” and 
he petted her and talked to her affection- 
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ately: ‘‘Come here, my jewel, my treas- 
ure, my beautiful pearl.” 

And the good Pope, much moved, said 
to himself: ‘‘ What a good boy! How 
kind he is to my mule !” 

And do you know what happened next 
day? Tistet Vedéne exchanged his old 
yellow jacket for a beautiful lace alb, a 
violet-colored silk camail, shoes with 
buckles, and became choir boy in the 
Pope’s chapel, where never before had 
any one been received except noblemen’s 
sons and cardinals’ nephews ; but Tistet 
was not satisfied with this. 

Once in the Pope’s service, the scamp 
continued the same course that had 
proved so successful. Insolent to all the 
world, he was all attention and kindness 
for the mule. He was often to be met in 
the courtyard of the Palace with a hand- 
ful of oats ora bundle of hay, whose red 
seeds he waved gently toward the balcony 
of the Holy Father, as if to say: ‘‘ Ha! 
who is this for?’ He did this so long that 
at last the good Pope, who began to feel 
that he was growing old, arrived at the 
contusion to let Tistet watch over the 
stable, and to carry the bowl of wine a la 
frangaise to the mule, This did not please 
the Cardinals. 

Nor the mule either; it was far from 
pleasing her. . Now, when the time came 
for her wine, she always saw five or six 
little choir boys enter the stable and hide 
themselves quick in the straw with their 
camails and lace. In a moment a good 
hot smell of caramels and spices filled the 
stable, and Tistet Védéne appeared, carry- 
ing carefully the bowl of wine a la fran- 
¢aise. Then began the martyrdom of the 
poor animal. 

This perfumed wine that she loved so 
much, that kept her warm, that gave her 
wings, they had the cruelty to bring to 
her, there, in her manger, and make her 
smell it; then when her nostrils were full 
of the odor, it was snatched away. The 
beautiful rose-colored wine flowed down 
the throats of these rogues. And if they 
had only stolen her wine ; but they were 
like imps, these little altar boys, when 
they had drunk it! One pulled her ears, 
another her tail ; Quiquet got on her back, 
Béluquet tried his barette on her, and 
not one of these bad boys remembered 
that with a kick the mule could send them 
to the North Pole or even further, Of 
course, she would not do it! One is not 
the Pope’s mule for nothing ; the mule of 
benedictions and indulgences, Whatever 
the boys might do she did not allow her- 
self to be offended; it was only with 
Tistet Védéne that she was angry. When 
he was behind her, her heels itched to give 
him a kick; and truly she had ample 
cause, This good for nothing Tistet 
played her such bad pranks! He im- 
agined such cruel tricks after drinking 
her wine ! 

One day did not he make her mount 
up the belfry of the chapel with him to 
the very top of the Palace? And what,I 
tell you is true, two hundred thousand 
people saw it. Imagine the terror of the 
unhappy mule, when, after having turned 
blindly for an hour in a snail-like stair- 
way, and climbed I know not how many 
steps, she suddenly found herself on a 
platform brilliant with light, and saw a 
fantastic Avignon a thousand feet below 
her; the market shops no larger than 
nuts, the Pépe’s soldiers before their bar- 
racks like red ants, and away down there, 
over a silver thread, a microscopic little 
bridge where the people were dancing. 
Ah, poor mule! what a shock! Every 
window of the Palace shook from the ter- 
rible bray she gave. 

**What is the matter? What has hap- 
pened to her?” exclaimed the good Pope, 
rushing to his balcony. 

Tistet Vedéne was in the courtyard, pre- 
tending to cry and to pull out his hair in 
despair. *‘Ah, Holy Father, this is the 
matter! There is your mule. What will 
became of us? Your mule has climbed 
up into the belfry !” 

** Alone?” 

** Yes, Holy Father, alone. See! Look 
up there! Do you see the ends of her ears 
moving? One might think them two 
swallows.” 

** Miséricorde!” said the poor Pope, 
looking upward, ‘She must have gone 





crazy. She is going to kill herself. Will 
you come down, poor creature ?” 

The mule would have asked for nothing 
better than to descend ; but how to do so 
was the question. No use to think of the 
stairway ; such a thing can be mounted, 
but to descend it—impossible ! One’s legs 
might be broken a hundred times. 

The poor mule lamented her fate, and, 
turning around on the platform, her head 
dizzy from vertigo, she thought of Tistet. 
‘* Ah, you scoundrel! if I escape from this 
what a kick there will be to-morrow 
morning !” 

This thought of a kick gave a little 
strength to her legs; without that she 
could not have kept up her courage. Fi- 
nally they got her down, but it was with 
great difficulty. They had to take her 
down with a pulley, ropes and a litter, 
You can imagine what humiliation it was 
for a Pope’s mule to see herself hanging 
at suchahight, her legs swinging in space 
like a June bug at the end of a thread! 
And all Avignon looking at her, too! 

The unhappy beast did not sleep any 
that night. It seemed to her that she was 
all the time turning around on that cursed 
platform, with the whole city laughing at 
her. Then she thought of that infamous 
Tistet Védéne, and the kick she was going 
to give him. They would see the smoke 
of it from Pampelune. While the mule 
was preparing this nice reception for Tis- 
tet Védéne at the stable, do you know 
what he was doing? He was descending 
the Rhone, singing on a Papal galley, on 
his way to the court of Naples with a 
company of young noblemen that the city 
sent every year to accomplish themselves 
in diplomacy and courtly manners. 'Tis- 
tet was not a nobleman; but the Pope 
was determined to reward him for’ his 
kindness to the mule, and especially for 
his activity shown in her rescue from the 
belfry. 

The mule was very much disappointed 
the next morning. ‘‘ Ah, the rogue! he 
must have suspected something!’ she 
said to herself, shaking her bells with 
fury. ‘‘ Never mind, you scamp, you will 
catch it on your return! | will keep your 
kick for you.” And she kept it, 

After the departure of Tistet, the Pope’s 
mule regained her tranquil life and habits 
of former times. No more Quiquet, no 
more Béluquet in her stable. The good 
times with wine dla frangaise had re- 
turned, and also her good humor, her 
long siestas, and her dancing step when 
she crossed the bridge of Avignon. Nev- 
ertheless, since her adventure, a little 
coldness was shown to her in the city. 
She heard whisperings on her route ; old 
people shook their heads and children 
laughed at her as they pointed to the 
belfry. The good Pope himself had no 
longer as much confidence in his friend ; 
and, when he allowed himself to take a 
little nap on her baek, while returning 
from his vineyard on Sundays, he always 
had this secret thought: ‘*‘ What if I 
should awake up there, on the platform ?” 
The mule saw all this, and suffered from 
it, without saying anything ; but when 
she heard the name of Tistet Védéne she 
sharpened the iron of her shoes on the 
pavement with a little laugh. 

Seven years passed thus, when at last 
Tistet Védéne returned from the court of 
Naples. His time was not finished there ; 
but he had heard that the First Mustard 
Maker to the Pope had died suddenly at 
Avignon, and, as this was a good position, 
he came in great haste to offer himself as 
a candidate for it. 

When this intriguer of a Védéne entered 
into the hall of the Palace, the Pope had 
great difficulty in recognizing him, for he 
had increased so much in size and stature. 
We must also acknowledge that the good 
Pope had grown old, and that he did not 
see well without his spectacles. 

Tistet did not allow himself to be in- 
timidated, 

‘*Why, Holy Father, you no longer rec- 
ognize me! Itisl. Tistet Védéne !” 

““Védéne ?” 

**Yes, you know me well. I used to 
carry the wine d la francaise to your 
mule.” 

‘“Ah! yes—yes, I remember; a good 
boy, that Tistet Védéne, And now what 
does he want of us?” 





“Oh! a little thing, Holy Father. I 
came to ask you— By the by, have you 
still your mule? Is she well? Ah! so 
much the better. I came to ask you for 
the place of the First Mustard Maker,who 
has just died.” 

‘*First Mustard Maker! You? You 
are too young. How old are you? 

‘““Twenty years and two months, Illus- 
trious Pontiff, just five years older than 
your mule, Ah, what a fine mule! If 
you knew how I loved that mule ! How I 
pined for her in Italy! Will you not let 
me see her ?” 

“Certainly, my child, you shall see 
her,” said the good Pope, much moved. 
‘* And since you love her so much, the 
good beast, I no longer wish you to live 
far from her. From to day I attach you 
to my person as the First Mustard Maker. 
My Cardinals will find fault, with me; 
never mind, I am accustomed to that! 
Come to meet us to-morrow, at the close 
of vespers, we will give you the insignia 
of your office in the presence of our chap- 
ter, and then I will take you to see the 
mule, and you will go to the vineyard 
with us two. Ha! ha! 

If Tistet Védéne was happy when he 
left the hall, or with what impatience he 
awaited the ceremony of the next day, I 
have no need to tell you. Nevertheless, 
there was some one in the palace happier 
and more impatient than he; it was the 
mule, From the time of Védéne’s return 
until vespers of the following day this ter- 
rible beast did not cease to stuff herself 
with oats and to kick at the wall with her 
hind legs. She also was preparing for the 
ceremony, 

The next day after vespers Tistet Vé- 
déne made his entrance into the courtyard 
of the Pope’s Palace. All the high clergy 
were there, the Cardinals in their red 
robes, the Devil’s lawyer in black velvet, 
the abbés from the monastery with their 
little miters, the wardensof Saint Agricol, 
the violet camails of the choir, the common 
clergy also, the Pope’s soldiers in uniform, 
the three fraternities of penitents, the her- 
mits of Mount Ventoux with their wild 
looks, and the little boy who walks behind 
carrying the little bell, the flagellant 
brothers, naked to the waist, the sextons 
in gorgeous robes—they were all there, 
even those who gave the holy water, 
lighted the candles and extinguished 
them ; no one was missing. Ah, it was a 
beautiful ordination! The bells were 
ringing, the sun shining, the choir sing- 
ing ; and all the time the tambourines 
were leading the dance down there on the 
bridge of Avignon. 

When Védeéne appeared in the midst of 
the assembly, his handsome person caused 
a murrnur of admiration. He was a fine 
specimen of the Provengal blond, with 
long curly hair, and a beard that seemed 
to be taken from the shavings of the fine 
metal that had fallen from the graver of 
his father, the sculptor of gold. For that 
day, in honor of his province, he had re- 
placed his Neapolitan dress by a jacket 
bordered with pink, in the Provengal 
fashion, and on his cap waved a long ibis 
plume. 

On his entrance the First Mustard 
Maker bowed gracefully, and made _ his 
way to the doorway, where the Pope was 
standing at the top of a flight of stairs, 
ready to give him the insignia of his 
oftice—the yellow wooden s;oon and the 
saffron-colored coat. The mule was stand- 
ing at the bottom of the stairs, harnessed 
and ready to start for the vineyard. 
When Tistet Védéne passed near her, he 
stopped, witha pleasant smile, to give her 
two or three friendly taps on the back, look- 
ing out of the corner of his eyes at thesame 
time to see if the Pope noticed him. The 
position was good. The mule made ready. 
“There, youscamp! I have kept it for 
you seven years!” and she gave him such 
a terrible, terrible kick that from Pampe- 
lune could be seen the yellow smoke in 
which was floating an ibis plume—all that 
was left of the unfortunate Tistet Védéne. 

A mule’s kick is not ordinarily so de- 
structive ; but this was a Papal mule, and 
then, remember, she had kept it for him 
seven years! There’ has never been 
seen a finer example of ecclesiastical re- 
vénge. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
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PLAYMATES. 


BY PETER McARTHUR, 


‘**T do not want to go to bed, 
I do not want to sleep,” 
Said Will, “‘ while all the pretty stars 
With me are playing ‘ Peep.’ 
“They pop out from behind the clouds 
And wink and look sosly, 
I know they’re having lots of fun 
At peeping ; so am I.” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
— > 


WHAT THE PINK FLAMINGO DID, 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


THE great pink flamingo roused from 
his resting-place among the sedges where 
the noise began. At first he only stirred 
sleepily, and wondered, half awake, at 
the unusual sounds; but as they increased 
curiosity began to trouble him, Party 
after party in launches or bright-hued 
gondolas glided past, all gay and chatter. 
ing and full of excitement about some- 
thing, he did not know what. It was the 
first night on which the buildings and 
grounds of the Chicago Fair had been 
illuminated, and the flamingo could not 
tell what to make of it, any more than 
could the herons and swans, the Muscovy 
ducks, the cranes, or any other of the 
winged creatures which had learned to 
make themselves at home on the banks of 
the lagoons. 

The pink flamingo’s name was Coco, 
He had been ‘*‘ raised” on the shore of the 
St. Johns River, in Florida, as the pet and 
protegé of Cecil Schott, a boy who had 
taught him many tricks--to catch fish and 
fetch them out in his mouth, as a re- 
triever fetches a bird, to eat caramels, to 
dive after objects thrown into the water 
and bring them up in his beak, after Cecil 
himself even, so longas he was small 
enough to be counted as an “ object,” 
Often and often had Coco plunged into 
the deep river, following the downward 
sweep of his little master, and seized him 
by the arm or foot before he was any- 
where near the bottom. Ie would eat 
from Cecil’s hand, also, and stand by his 
side, folding one wide wing across the 
boy’s shoulder, as tho it were an arm. 
Cecil was growing up now and had been 
sent to school ; so when Mr. Schott heard 
that the Chicago directors were making a 
collection of birds for the Fair Grounds 
he offered Coco, whose fearlessness and 
familiarity with human beings seemed 
peculiarly to adapt him for a public posi- 
tion. 

When the fifth electrical launch had 
sped past the sedges, and strange, hover- 
ing lights began to burn in the sky, and 
ring the domes and roofs in the distance 
toward the south, Coco could endure it 
no longer, and, betaking himself to the 
water, started on a tour of investiga- 
tion. He looked very big in the dim light 
of the upper waterways, almost as big a8 
the smaller of the gondolas. The people 
in the boats exclaimed with astonishment 
as he passed them, his broad wings raised 
above him, like rose-colored sails, and his 
stout legs beating the water into foam be- 
hind like a propeller, 

At first his course lay amid soft 
shadows. The upper part of the Fair 
Grounds was not illuminated, and only 
a bird’s keen vision could have made out 
accustomed objects. But the flamingo 
had no difficulty in seeing. He knew ex- 
actly where to look for the nest of the 
female swan on the wooded island. He 
could even make out her dim white shape 
in the gloom and hear the disturbed flut 
ter of her wings. There was the planta 
tion of white hyacinths, and there the out 
line of the shabby old ‘ Prairie Schooner,’ 
into which he had more than once poked 
his inquisitive head, here stood the 
“* Log Cabin,” and beyond, the twinkling 
lanterns of the Japanese Tea Garden. The 
pink flamingo recognized them all. 
Under one graceful bridge after another, 
past one enormous beautiful pbuilding 
after another he swept, following the 
curves and turnings of the waterways 
startled here and there by unaccustomed 
lights and the sounds of a hurrying crowd, 
till at last,with one bold sweep, he glided 
under the last arch and out into the br 
basin of the Court of Honor. 
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He had been there before. Catch the 
pink flamingo leaving any part of the 
Fair Grounds unexplored! He was not 
that sort of bird. He had even been 
there in the evening, when the moon 
shone clearly on the water, with only a 
point of light here and there on the 
bounding shores, and no sounds to break 
the stillness but the plash of waves wash- 
ing in from the lake, and the low talk of 
little groups of late-stayers sitting on the 
steps before the Liberal Arts Building, 
looking across the fountain and the dim 
row of sculptured forms on the summit of 
the Peristyle. But now all was different, 
The gilded dome of the Administration 
Building was ringed with lines of fire. 
The fagade of the Agricultural blazed 
with lights, which shone on the bas-reliefs 
and sculptures, on the winged Diana above, 
and the great bulls which guard the ap- 
proach to the boat landing. Every figure 
which topped the long double lines of the 
Peristyle stood out. distinctly against the 
transparent sky ; the gilding of the broad 
arch toward the lake glowed ruddy in the 
light, and so did the majestic figure of the 
Republic, its noble outline reflected in the 
shimmering waters beneath. The great 
fountain opposite caught the blaze, and 
gent its smooth shoots over the basin edges 
with a white phosphorescent radiance. 
Then a wide beam from a search light 
swept across, and seemed to turn the fig- 
ures into life; made the form of the Dis- 
coverer and the beautiful figures of the 
rowing women on either side throb and 
pulsate, fluctuating with the fluctuating 
ray, till they seemed to bend and move. 
On either side the electrical fountains 
lifted high in air great sheaves of. iri- 
descent colors, scarlet, green and blue, 
like a flag of upheaving jewels, while the 
faces of the immense throng along the 
esplanades and on the dome of the Ad- 
ministration Building changed from gloom 
to glory and back again to gloom as the 

dancing ray wandered to and fro, 

It was a scene from fairyland ; but it 
did not altogether please Coco, who, star- 
tled and atfrighted, made a dive and dis- 
appeared under water by way of a relief 
to his feelings. Then he came up again, 
and, growing by degrees accustomed to 
these novel splendors, he recovered conti- 
dence and began to look about him. 

“Oh, what a beautiful bird!” he heard 
some one say ; and tho he did not under- 
stand the words he knew well enough that 
he was being admired, and thereupon pro- 
ceeded to make himself a part of the 
show. He splashed, dived, extended his 
wide wings, curved his long neck, and 
geacrally exhibited himself to the best of 
his ability, all the time maintaining an 
absent-minded air, as if he were not aware 
that any one else was present. Coco was 
very conceited for a bird, 

Meanwhile, at about the same moment 
inwhich the pink flamingo was roused 
from his slumbers, a small Turkish boy 
named Hassan awoke from his, in the re- 
lirement of the Midway Plaisance. He 
had not been at alla good little Turk since 
he came to America, his parents thought. 
Something in the air of freedom had ap- 
parently demoralized him. It might be 
that domestic discipline had been relaxed 
since their arrival, for there had been 
much to do in getting the Turkish Bazaar 
and the Mosyue and the Village ready ; 
but certain it is that Hassan had been 
naughtier and given more trouble during 
the past ten weeks than in all the other 
years of his short life. Once, in a great 
rain-storm, he had actually run away, 
slipping past the guard at the gate and 
tearing wildly down the street. Where 
he was voing he did not know or care ; all 
he wanted was to run, How far he might 
have gone, or what would have become 
him in the end, no one can say, had his 
father not caught a glimpse of the small 
ileeting figure, 

“Beard of the Prophet !” ejaculated the 
Scandalized Mustapha. “That son of 
Sheitan, the enemy of true believers, will 
ee over by the horses of the infidel if 

do not overtake him speedily.” 

He tucked up his blue robe, which al- 
~ ees the muddy ground it was so 

» Tevealing as he did so yellow boots 
topped With American socks, and above 
“se @ pair of green drawers, and started 





in pursuit. Alas! the guard at the turn- 
stile stopped him and demanded his pass. 
In vain Mustapha remonstrated, and ex- 
plained, in fluent Turkish, that his sole ob- 
ject was to capture his evil child who had 
escaped from home. The guard did not 
understand the language of Turkey and 
persisted, explaining, in the tongue of Chi- 
cago, that he was acting under orders, and 
that no ‘‘foreigner” could go in or out 
without preper authority. 

‘*Permit! Permit! Pass! Pass! You 
must show your pass,” cried the guard. 
** Backsheesh, you know.” 

It was his sole Turkish word. He had 
learned it since the Fair opened from 
hearing it so often. 

**You bet,” responded Mustapha. It 
was his sole English word, ‘‘ The Proph- 
et visit you with a murrain and otal 
baldness !” he continued, in his own ver- 
nacular. Then, seeing that Hassan, who 
was having a most enjoyable time, was 
nearing a corner and about to disappear, 
he uttered a wild shout of despair, and, 
thrusting the guard aside, darted through 
the gate and after the child. His long 
petticoat waggled in the wind, and blew 
behind him like a wet umbrella broken 
loose. The guard was so convulsed with 
laughter that he could only stand still and 
hold his sides. Two chairmen, who had 
trundled two ladies down the Plaisance to 
the gate, were as much convulsed as he. 
Little Hassan ran for all he was worth. 
His gown of drab cotton, as long, in pro- 
portion, as his father’s, switched and flut- 
tered as he flew along. But longer legs 
always have the advantage over shorter 
ones in a race. The pursuer gained on 
the pursued. When Hassan saw that 
there was no hope, and he was 
bound to be overtaken, he just flung 
himself down in a  mud- puddle 
and kicked and screamed. His exasper- 
ated parent pulled him up, and, with a 
shake, set him on his feet. Hassan made 
his legs limp and refused to walk; so 
Mustapha tucked him under his arm, and 
strode back toward the Plaisance. The 
guard was still too doubled up with laugh- 
ter for speech, so he let him pass un- 
scolded. Once safely inside, Mustapha 
shifted his wet and dirty little burden 
onto its feet, whirled aside the drab skirt, 
and with trenchant slaps administered a 
brief but effectual American spanking, 
He then conducted Hassan to his veiled 
mother in her retirement, and intimated 
his pleasure that he should be made to 
undergo a further penance. 

It was this same naughty little’ Turk 
who woke up at the same time with the 
pink flamingo. Ue heard music and 
shouts, and saw the same strange glow 
toward the southward which had startled 
the bird from its rest. His father and 
mother had joined the motley throng of 
foreign folk of all nationalities, garbs and 
shades of complexion—Arabs, Javanese, 
Alaskans, Eskimos, South Sea Islanders, 
Cossacks, American Indians and East In- 
dians, Chinese and Dahomyans, who had 
flocked out of the Plaisance to see the 
spectacle. No one“was left behind but 
the sleeping children, and here was Has- 
san, no longer asleep, but very wide 
awake indeed. 

No time did he lose in hesitation ; he 
knew in a moment what he wanted to do. 
His queer little clothes were close at hand— 
the drab gown, still mud-stained from his 
run, the yellow slippers, the small fez for 
his head, Into them he skipped, and, step- 
ping out of the door, he ran down the Plai- 
sance, keeping on the shaded side so far 
as might be, for fear of being stopped. He 
need not have been afraid ; there was no 
one to stop him. The great Woman’s 
Building came in sight, with the outlines 
of the stili larger Horticultural beyond, 
Down the esplanad« sped the little figure. 
The light grew more brilliant with every 
turn ; more and more people passed him, 
but all were pressing southward. And in 
such a crowd nobody had time to notice 
the advent of such a very small Turk 
among them, Hot and breathless after 
his long run, Hassan at last emerged, as 
the pink flamingo had done, on the Court 
of Honor. 

Here his smallness proved an advantage 
to him, for he could crowd himself into 





minute spaces in the living mass where a 


grown person could not go, squeeze be- 

tween people’s legs and wriggle and 

twist, all the time pressing steadily for- 

ward, till at last he gained the parapet, 

and, climbing up, seated himself comfort- 
ably on the top. Then his eyes and mouth 
opened simultaneously into an ** Ahi!” of 
wonder, for close before him was one of 
the electrical fountains shooting blue and 
crimson fires, and a little beyond shone 
the pulsating radiance of the dazzling 
forms grouped above the Discoverer, the 
rearing horses, the winged shape in the 
bow of the boat. Never before had any- 
thing so wonderful been seen by our 
litle Turk. The great basin twinkled 
with reflected lights, like a starry sky set 
upside doWn ; overhead the statues glit- 
tered ;a round silver moon hung above, 
and broad rays, like her own beams intensi- 
fied and set into motion, wandered to and 
frofrom the search light opposite, dart- 
ing now on a splendid fagade, now on a 
towering dome, again on a bridge packed 
with people whose expectant faces were 
all turned skyward, and finally on a great 
pink bird which was wheeling and turn- 
ing in the water. 

There was a sudden small splash. 

“Oh, oh!” shrieked a child’s voice, in 
tones of distress, ‘‘my dolly ’s fallen in! 
Mamma, Mamma, that was my dolly that 
fell in. She'll be all drowned—oh, my 
dolly !” Then the voice changed to one of 
amazement and joy: ‘‘Oh, Mamma, see 
that bird! He has got her !” 

Coco had spied the doll as it fell, and, 
true to his early training, dived after it as 
a matter of course, and came up with the 
doll in his bill. 

‘Oh, you good birdie, you dear birdie,” 
cried the little one, stretching her arms 
over the parapet; ‘‘let me have Dolly 
again, please, dear birdie.” 

Coco only understood Flamingo, and 
had no idea what the little girl was say- 
ing; but as a nibble or two had showed 
that the doll was not edible, he made no 
resistance when a gentleman reached over 
from the edge of a gondola and took it 
from his beak. It was handed back to its 
little owner amid a great clapping and 
laughing, and Coco was given an Albert 
biscuit instead, which he liked much bet- 
ter and speedily disposed of. He knew 
that the applause was meant for him, and, 
puffed up with pride, sailed vaingloriously 
to and fro, waiting another chance to dis- 
tinguish himself. 

Itcame! There was another and much 
louder splash as a small, red-capped figure 
toppled over into the water. It was Has- 
san, who, leaning over to watch the won- 
derful bird, had lost his balance. 

No one laughed this time, and there 
was a general cry of ‘‘ Oh, it was a child! 
A child has fallen in! Save him, some 
one!” People shouted for ‘‘a boat”; men 
pulled off their coats, making ready for a 


once there was a general exclamation of 
astonishment and admiration. 

““The bird has got him!” cried a hun- 
dred voices, 

It was again Coco! To dive after Has- 
san, to seize the drab skirt in his beak, and 
bring the child again to the surface of the 
water, was an easy feat to him; but tothe 
excited multitudes upon the banks it 
seemed well-nigh a miracle. 

‘*Never saw such a thing in my life,” 
declared a man on the bridge. ‘* Don’t 
tell me that bird hasn’t an intellect. No, 
sir! There ain’t a man here could have 
done that better, nor so well as that there 
pelican, He is smart enough to vote, he 
is.” 

“Too smart,” remarked his next neigh- 
bor. ‘‘ He’d never stick to the regular 
ticket; he’d have a mindof hisown. That 
ain’t the sort we want over here. We 
want voters that don’t have independent 
ideas, but just do as the boss tells ’em.” 

‘“‘That’s pretty true, I reckon,” replied 
the first man. 

Meanwhile Hassan was safe on shore. 
It had been for only one moment that the 
flamingo had needed to support his bur- 
den; then it was lifted from him bya 
man in a boat, who took time to tell him 
that he was a “‘ first-rate fellow, a famous 
fellow, and ought to have a medal from 
the Humane Society.” 





‘¢He shall have one,” declared an en- 


plunge ; women began to cry ; then all at’ 


thusiastic lady in the crowd. ‘‘ I will see 
to it myself.” And the next morning she 
bought a souvenir half-dollar, had ‘** For a 
Brave Bird” engraved upon it, and a hole 
bored in its rim, through which she ran a 
pink ribbon. This she carried over to the 
Wooded Island, and, with the assistance of 
two Columbian guards, captured Coco and 
tied the ribbon firmly round his neck. He 
resisted strenuously and spent much timé 
in trying to peck the decoration off ; but 
as time went on and he became accus- 
tomed to it, and found that wherever he 
went it made him conspicuous, and that 
the other birds envied him the notice he 
attracted, he rather learned to like his 
‘*Medal”; and he wore it to the very end 
of the Columbian Exposition, 

Meanwhile, as Fate willed it, the drip- 
ping Hassan was handed ashore precisely 
at that point of the esplanade where stood 
his father and mother! They had not 
seen the accident, nor understood that it 
was a boy who had fallen in and been 
rescued by a bird; so when a wet little 
object was set to drip almost at their feet, 
and they recognized in it their own off- 
spring whom they supposed to be safely 
asleep at home, it will be easily imagined 
that their wrath and astonishment k®ew 
no bounds. 

** Ahi! child of sin, contaminated by the 
unbeliever, is it indeed thou?” cried the 
irate Mustapha. ‘‘ What djinnee, what 
impof Eblis hath brought thee here?” 

** He hath been in the water, Allah pre- 
serve us!” cried the more tender-hearted 
mother. ** He might have been drowned.” 

**In the water! Nay, then, wherefore 
is henot in bed where we left him? We 
will see if this imp of evilbe not taught 
toavoid the water in the future. 
head be it if he is not, Inshallah !”’ 

So the weeping Hassan was led home 
by his family, his garments leaving along 
trail of drip on the concrete all the way 
up the long distance ; and in the seclusion 
of the temporary harem he was caused to 
see the errorof his ways. 

“Thou shalt be made to remember,” de- 
clared his irate parent in the pauses of 
discipline. ‘* 1 will not have thee as the 
these infidels 
correction, saying ** I 


On my 


sons of who despise 
will” and ‘1 will 
not,” and are as a blemish anda darken- 
ing to the faces of their parents, The 
Prophet rebuke me if 1 do! Inshallah !” 
But Coco, when the lights were put out 
and the great crowd streamed away, leav- 
ing the Fair Grounds to silence and loneli- 
ness, and the lagoons became again a soft 
land of shadows 
moonlight, sailed back to his perch among 


broken by reaches of 


the sedges with a calm and satisfied mind. 
He had a right to be pleased with himself. 
Ifad he not saved two ‘‘ people,” one very 
small and hard, and the other very big and 
soft? Nothing whispered of that dread- 
ful half-dollar which was coming on the 
morrow to vex his spirit. No one said to 
him ‘‘Inshallah.” He tucked his head 
under his 
peaceful 


wing and went to sleep, a 
and contented flumingo; and 
the moral is ‘‘ Be virtuous and you will 
be happy.” 

JAFFRAY, N. H. 
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OLGA’S STRATEGY. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE FAMINE. - 
BY THE COUNTESS NORRAIKOW, 


IN no part of Russia were the ravages 
of the terrible famine which so recently 
devastated the Empire more keenly felt 
than in the province of Kazan, Unlike 
dwellers in the provinces in Southern 
latitudes, the inhabitants had the added 
discomfort of intense cold to combat. 
Many of the people, unable to withstand 
this double affliction, gave up all hope and 
lay down by the wayside to die 

Some of the towns are almost entirely 
depopulated. One might walk the whole 
length of the single street of which a 
Russian peasant village consists without 
meeting a solitary inhabitant. In Tehi- 
vilsk, in the above-named province, the 
winter was unusually severe, and very few 
of the people were left to tell their tale of 
wo. 


Among those who clung to their hum- 
ble homes through storm and sunshine— 
through the partial famine of several 





years preceding the late calamity—was 
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Vasili Lukitch and his family, which con- 
sisted of his wife and their three children. 
Vasili’s aged mother also made her home 
with them; but she had grown too feeble 
to do mure than lie on the oven and watch 
the others perform their daily occupa- 
tions. The children of the household 
were two boys andagirl. The elder of 
the boys, Vasenka, had reached his six- 
teenth year, and Konstantin, the second 
son, was fourteen. Olga, the youngest 
member of the family, and the idol of her 
parents, was her grandmother’s constant 
companion. 

For some time, about three years prior to 
the opening of this story, Vasili Lukitch 
had held the position ef starosta (mayor of 
the village), and was in rather comforta- 
ble circumstances, being the owner of a 
small but substantial izba (peasant’s hut), 
two horses, three cows and a number of 
hens. The first year of the dread invader 
was marked by a scanty harvest of rye. 
The barn was only half filled, and Vasili 
and his family had great difficulty in 
keeping the wolf from the door. The poor 
horses and cows suffered from insufficient 
fodder ; but Vasili kept repeating to his 
family that the next year would find 
them all right, and that they must not 
despair. But when the beginning of the 
second year came round they were worse 
off than before, and their hearts sank. To 
purchase food they were compelled to 
part with one horse and one of the cows. 
Indeed, had they done otherwise the ani- 
mals must have perished from lack of 
food; for the winter was unusually severe, 
and the treasury of the household was 
sadly depleted ; there was but little money 
left wherewith to purchase the necessaries 
of life for the family. 

The third year found the harvest still 
less than that of the preceding years, 
When Vasili had stored his very small 
crop of rye, and realized how little food 
his family would have for the long winter 
before them, he decided to sell his remain- 
ing horse, one cow and all the hens, hop- 
ing by this sacrifice to keep his wife and 
children from starving. Many of his 
neighbors had moved to other provinces 
in the hope of bettering their condition. 
These he heard from occasionally, but it 
was always the same old story ; misery 
and starvation followed them = every- 
where. When Vasili contrasted his lot 
with theirs he thought how much better 
off he was by remaining in the old home- 
stead, which had become so endeared to 
him by youthful associations. Then there 
was his aged mother to be considered ; to 
be torn from the old home where she had 
passed so many happy years would surely 
break her heart. 

So Vasili Lukiteh reasoned with him- 
self and decided not to tempt fate by for- 
saking his native village. He was always 
telling his family that things could not go 
on in this terrible way forever, and the 
next harvest would surely be a bountiful 
one and recompense them for all their 
past and present misery. So in the ex- 
pectation that the condition of things 
would soon improve, and that the next 
crop of rye would be abundant for all their 
needs, they still lingered in their village 
home. 

The harvest-time once more came 
round, but the fields refused to yield their 
fruits to the husbandman’s industry, 
With grief-stricken hearts the poor peas- 
ants who had remained in the village of 
Tehivilsk gazed at the barren land and 
refused to be comforted. Nothing but the 
slow death of starvation stared them in 
the face. The peasants had gathered in a 
group (there were but few of them left by 
this time) and consulted as to the best 
course to pursue to secure relief. Peter 
Pavloff, the starshina (magistrate of the 
village), said, in bitter tones : 

**Let us petition the Czar; he is the 
author of all our suffering. The crops 
have been a failure for the last three 
years and no provision has been made for 
the present emergency. Yes, let us lay 
our grievance before the Emperor and see 
what he will do for us. You must ever 
remember that in his eyes we are only 
poor peasants.” 

‘Shame, Peter Pavloff !” went up from 
a dozen voices ; ‘* how is the great Czar to 


know of suffering like ours? He never 





comes our way; and do you suppose that 
the officials will tell him how they have 
crushed our spirits and broken our hearts? 
Ah, no! our Emperor knows but little of 
the ravages of the famine in our dis- 
trict.” 

There were some little children in the 
group, and sad-eyed mothers were there 
also, clasping skeleton babes to their 
breasts. The women were bent and aged 
beyond their years, while great lines of 
sorrow were visible where the bloom of 
youth should have shone. One of the 
women tottered and would have fallen if 
kind hands had not been stretched out to 
catch her frail form. She was the wife 
of Vasili Lukitch, the once prosperous 
farmer ; and she had starved herself that 
her children might have the morsel of 
bread which reached them from time to 
time. Her daughter Olga made one of 
the group also, and with her little, pinch- 
ed face turned upward from her mother’s 
sheltering arms, she had listened to all 
the men had said about the Czar and his 
officials. The preceding years of suffer- 
ing had made her precocious beyond her 
age, and her childish heart had ached 
many times at sight of the misery she was 
unable to relieve. 

When the crops failed the first year or 
two Vasili had been able to assist the 
neighbors who were poorer than himself, 
and many times had the little Olga car- 
ried food to the starving people. But now 
all was changed. She, with her father 
and mother and brothers and the old 
grandmother, like the rest of the peasants, 
was slowly starving to death. The meet- 
ing in the village street had been of no 
avail; forin their despair the peasants 
were unable to reach any conclusion 
as to what would be the best method to 
adopt. 

At length the group separated, some 
with scowling faces and muttering threats 
of vengeance, while others silently prayed 
that the bitter cup might pass from them. 
Neither Vasili Lukitch nor any of his 
family had tasted food that day; but 
hope still nestled in their hearts as their 
pallid lips moved in silent prayer. Be- 
tween Olga and her father the mother’s 
stumbling footsteps were guided and sup- 
ported until they reached the little home 
in the great barren plot of land, the needed 
fruits of which had failed to make their 
appearance, 

All night long Olga lay tossing restless- 
ly on her hard bed, the covering of which 
had been sold to procure food. ‘The night 
was intensely cold, and the child felt as if 
morning would never dawn. Once a bril- 
liant streak of moonlight entered the 
cheerless room; its rays glinted across 
the girl’s bed, and for an instant rested on 
the still lovely face. Olga had been 
dreaming, and the sudden flood of light 
caused her quickly to open her large blue 
eyes. Sitting upright in her bed, she said : 
‘The omen is a goodone. Yes; I willdo 
it! How strange that during my dream 
the gentle moon should flood my room 
and lead me from darkness into light! 
Ah! I now know what it means when we 
are told that ‘there is a silver lining to 
every cloud.’” 

Olga impatiently awaited the dawn of 
day, for during the silent hours of the 
night her wise little head had been busy 
concocting a plot. She longed for day- 
light, and for a sight of her brother Va- 
senka, to whom she was deeply attached. 
Vasenka was so noble, she thought; for 
he had always helped her to carry out her 
childish plans. But would he approve of 
this one? She feared not, for the under- 
taking was a bold one and might not, after 
all, be successful. 

The conversation at the meeting of the 
peasants had not been lost on Olga. She 
remembered that the men had said that 
the Czar knew nothing of their sufferings. 
Surely, she thought, if he knew that his 
people were starving, he would send them 
some food. The Emperor in a few days 
was to visit one of the large cities of the 
province. She had heard the peasants 
talking about it. He would pass within 
twenty miles of their village, and during 
the night the brave girl had made up her 
mind that she would try to see the Czar in 
person. She had heard so much about the 
precautions taken for the Czar’s safety, 





however, thatshe knew her attempt tosee 
him might prove useless. 

The morning dawned clear and cold, 
while the bright sunlight only served to 
reveal the misery of the starving people. 
It was bad enough to be hungry, but to 
have to endure the intense cold as well 
seemed too much for the suffering family. 
They silently looked at each other while a 
grief too deep for tears was depicted on 
their wan faces. Olga longed to get her 
brother alone that she might unfold her 
plan to him. 

The family of Vasili Lukitch had not 
tasted food for twenty-four hours, and 
Olga knew that it would be useless to at- 
tempt the long journey under such condi- 
tions; so with all her childish faith she 
silently prayed that food might be given 
them. She had scarcely ceased when a 
neighbor as badly off as themselves came 
with a few crusts of bread, which she 
shared with them. After Olga had fin- 
ished eating her crust she called her 
brother and motioned that she wanted 
him to go out into the porch. She fol- 
lowed him out and slowly unfolded her 
plan of making a personal appeal to the 
Czar, asking him to accompany her on 
the journey. 

Vasenka at first refused, fearing that 
only trouble would result from their at- 
tempt to see the Emperor. Olga pleaded 
with her brother, reminding him of what 
the peasants had said on the previous day, 
and telling him what a glorious thing it 
would be if they succeeded in obtaining 
relief for the starving people of their vil- 
lage. 

Vasenka finally consented to go with 
her to the city through which the Czar 
was to pass. It was decided that they 
should leave early the next day, as they 
were both very weak and could not walk 
far without resting. 

The next day proved to be fine, and not 
so cold as the preceding one. After eat- 
ing some bread which had been left from 
the day before they started on their jour- 
ney. They did not tell any one of their 
intentions, as they feared they would 
meet with opposition and perhaps not be 
allowed to go at all. It was no uncommon 
thing for the children of one village to 
visit other villages, and on this fact Olga 
and Vasenka relied to escape detection. 
They would not be missed for some time, 
and then it would be supposed that they 
had gone on one of their rambles, 

They had traveled about five versts 
(nearly four miles) when they sat down 
by the wayside to rest. They had not 
been sitting long when a peasant drove 
up ina felega (a low wagon), and on see- 
ing the children asked where they were 
going. On being told that they intended 
to walk to the city of Wasil he invited 
them to take a seat in his vehicle, saying 
he would drive them as far as the village 
to which he was going, a distance of seven 
versts. 

Olga and Vasenka gladly availed them- 
selves of this kind offer. As they rode 
along the peasant asked them many ques- 
tions and soon learned their sad story. 
He said the cry was everywhere the 
same: ‘*No bread!” or * Give us bread, 
in Christ’s name!” He told the children 
that he had very little personal knowl- 
edge of the famine, as he was employed 
on a large estate, and never wanted for 
either food or clothing. He was on his 
way to acertain village to collect some 
money that was due his master, a wealthy 
nobleman. If the people could not pay 
the amount, he had been ordered to take 
whatsoever he could find in payment of 
the debt. Vasenka said he was sure no 
money could be collected from the peas- 
ants, as the famine had invaded all the 
villages alike ; and he knew only too well 
how it was with the people of his own 
village. 

The peasant soon reached his destina- 
tion, but before parting with the children 
he gave each of them a few kopecks, for 
which they were very thankful. They 
could not buy food in any of the villages 
through which they were to pass, but 
they knew that on reaching the city they 
could procure some bread. 

With this new hope in their hearts the 
children hurried on their way. They did 
not reach Wasil until late in the after- 





es 
es 


noon. On inquiring if the Czar had yet 
passed they were told that he was not ex. 
pected till the next day. While wander. 
ing through the streets they met a former 
peasant of their village, and on inquiring 
of him where they could find a night's 
lodging he took them to where he lived 
himself. On the way there Vasenkg 
spent their last kopeck for bread, which 
he shared with the peasant, who, like 
themselves, was suffering from hunger, 

The next morning Olga and Vasenka 
arose very early, so as not to miss any of 
the sights of the day. To be sure, the 
Czar would simply pass through the city ; 
but even that would entail great expense, 
as the authorities were anxious to show 
how “loyal” the people were, by as much 
display as possible. Twelve o’clock was 
the hour appointed for the grand entry; 
but the waiting children long before that 
hour had secured a good point of vantage 
ona prominent thoroughfare. Just as the 
great bell of the city had finished striking 
the noonday hour a shout went up from 
the assembled thousands, for the Imperial 
procession had appeared in sight, andthe 
people were struggling to obtain a good 
view of their autocratic master. 

Olga and Vasenka were in the front 
rank of the on-lookers, and the surging 
crowd in the rear pushed them out into 
the roadway and almost under the horses’ 
hoofs, Just as the carriage containing 
his Imperial Majesty passed in front of 
where they stood, Olga made a frantic 
effort to attract his attention, apparently 
trying to spring toward the carriage, One 
of the Imperial guard, seeing her action, 
and thinking she meant to do the Em- 
peror some harm, quickly turned his 
horse’s head in her direction. Before 
Olga could get out of the way the horse 
was upon her, and, witha terrified shriek, 
she was borne to the ground. In an in- 
stant all was confusion, and the Czar or- 
dered his carriage stopped that he might 
obtain the particulars of the accident, 
On learning that one of his own men had 
been the cause of the trouble, he immedi- 
ately ordered his physician to examine the 
poor girl and ascertain if she had been 
seriously injured. 

Kind hands had in the meantime 
carried the insensible Olga into a house 
near by. Vasenka was almost frantic 
with grief, as he feared his beloved sister 
was about to die. He deeply regretted 
having acceded to the girl’s wishes, but 
most of all he dreaded what his parents 
would say. The Court physician, in obe- 
dience to his master’s orders, made an ex- 
amination of Olga’s injuries and did all he 
could to revive her, On opening her eyes 
soon afterward,and seeing so many strange 
faces about her, she cried out : ** The Czar! 
the Czar! Imust see him! Our people 
are starving, and Il want to ask him to 
send them some grain. The peasants in 
our village said that he did not know of 
our suffering, and that if he learned of it 
he would send us help; but now he bas 
gone without my seeing him and laying 
the case before him. Oh, what shall ! 
do? Vasenka has come all this distance 
with me, and we are without friends in the 
city.” 

With a despairing cry Olga agaid 
lapsed into unconsciousness, The kind 
physician inquired for Vasenka, and from 
him learned their sad story and what 4 
brave struggle his sister had made tose 
cure help for the people of Tehivilsk. The 
good doctor became greatly interested in 
the two children, promising to do what he 
could for them. After seeing that Olga 
was properly cared for, and that her in- 
juries were not so serious as he at first 
supposed, he followed his Imperial mas 
ter. The physician enjoined the people 
of the house to show the child every a 
tention, saying that he would be respons 
ble for the expense incurred. 

The procession halted just outside the 
city, where the Czar impatiently awaited 
news of the mishap. When the doctor 
arrived and related the sad tale the Em- 
peror was greatly moved, and declared 
that he was not aware that such misery 
existed anywhere in his domain. Was is 
possible that the officials were keepi08 
back the facts about the famine, and that 
his people were allowed to suffer while » 
spent so much money in senseless pleas 
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ures? The thought appalled him, and he 
decided that on his return to St. Peters- 
burg he would order an investigation and 
jearn the truth of the matter. 

In the meantime, however, something 
had to be done for the poor children; so 
the Czar dispatched his physician to Olga 
and Vasenka with a one thousand ruble 
note, sending them word at the same time 
to use the money to the best advantage 
for the peasants of their village, and that 
he would send them food as soon as pos- 
sible. 

You can imagine the joy of the brother 
and sister on learning of this happy end- 
ing of what at first seemed a very serious 
matter. Olga was obliged to remain at 
Wasil for some days, as_ the horse had se- 
verely injured one of her lower limbs ; but 
she made Vasenka purchase food with a 
part of the money which the kind Em- 
peror had sent, and she urged him also to 
hurry back to the village with it, as she 
knew only too well how great was the dis- 
tress of the people. 

The peasants were much surprised when 
they heard the story, and they heartily 
thanked the noble children for what they 
had done forthem. When Olga reached 
Tehivilsk, she received quite an ovation, 
and is now looked upon as the heroine of 
the village. Nor did the Emperor forget 
his promise, for in a couple of weeks sev- 
eral wagonloads of provisions were sent 
to the starving people, and they have 
been well cared for ever since, 

The Czar ordered an investigation on 
his return to St. Petersburg, and, as a con- 
sequence, many dishonest officials were 
The famine fund was placed 
in trustworthy hands, and the starving 
peasants received all the attention it was 
possible to give them under the circum- 
stances. 


dismissed, 
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“He is your closest friend 2” *‘* Yes; he 
never lends a cent.””~Harvard Lampoon. 


.... Teacher: “Now, Robbie, take four 
slices of cake from six slices, and what will 
there be left?’ Robbie: ‘“‘A lickin’ for 
me.’—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


saved Mrs. Catchall: “ What do you think 
youcan make out of Miss Nextdoor’s voice?”’ 
Professor of Music: * Five dollars a les- 
son.”’—Chicaygo Inter-Ocean, 


...* Poor Jack ! he never could spell and 
it ruined him.” ‘* How?” ‘He wrote a 
verse to an heiress he was in love with, and 
he wrote bony for bouny.”—Harper’s Ba- 
ar, 

fesea Mr. Huggins: ‘Is Miss Fosdick still 
president of your society for the Suppres- 
sion of Slang, Miss Skidds 2” Miss Skidds: 
“No; she got too fresh and we turned her 
down.” —Retailer and Jobber. 


‘ener Mrs, Bostoune: “1 understand that 
you will have a season of grand opera this 
winter.” Mrs. Manhattan: “ Yes; and it 
will be that nice, low Italian music that 
doesn’t interrupt conversation.’’—Life. 


-++. There is about as much sense in ask- 
Ing an active politician what the chances 
of his party are as there is in seeking the 
opinion of a*mother as to the beauty and 
smartness of her baby —Boston Transcript. 


eee Howl Wasborne (at the church wed- 
ding): Oh—ah—are you an usher ? Won’t 
you please give me a front seat?’ Usher: 
“Are you one of the family”? Howl Was- 
borne: “No: but I tried to be.’—Puck. 


Pipkin: “1 doubt if iron enters very 
largely into the composition of the human 
body.” Potts: “Why? Pipkin: “T’ve 
hoticed that when a man is hot it doesn’t 
improve his temper to throw cold water on 
him.”—Kuate Ficld’s Washington, 


, +++." That was a narrow escape,” said the 
totel guest, when he got out of the fire by 





For Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
3 Dr. Lorenzo Watre, Pittsfield, Mass., says: 
From its use for a period of about eight weeks, 
to the exclusion of all other retnedies, I attribute 
the restoration to health of a patient who was 
emaciated to the last degree, in consequence of 
Nervous prostration and dyspepsia. This pa- 
tient’s stomach was in such an irritable condi- 


- that be could not bear either liquid or solid 


wall An accomplished physician of many 
years experience, whom I called in consultation, 





Pronounced his case an incurable one. At this 


stage I decided to use Horsford’s Acid Phos- | 
Phate, 


which resulted as above mentioned,” 


ove of those iron ladders they have fixed to 
the wall. ‘ Yes,” replied the fireman: 
‘“we’ve been telling the landlord he ought 
to make it wider.”’—Detroit Free Press. 


.... Bobby: “ Pop, whatis reason?” Fond 
Parent: “ Reason, my boy, is that which 
enables a man to determine what is right.” 
Bobby: “ And what is instinct ?” Fond 
Parent: “Instinct is that which tells a 
woman she is right whether she is or not.” 
—Brooklim Life. 


....Brace: “ Bent has no more judgment 
about finances than a child.” Bagley: 
**How so?” Brace: “If he wanted to get 
a trunk out of a window to beat a board 
bill he’d pay a safe-mover three times the 
amount of his debt to do the job.”—Kate 
Fiel’s Washington, 


...“‘ What’s the price of an accident 
ticket 2”? asked the traveler. ‘ Well,” re- 
plied theagent, thoughtfully ; ‘if you take 
the last section of the train we can make 
you one out for a quarter. If you propose 
to ride in the last car of the first section we 
don’t want you at all.’’—Indianapolis 
Journal, 


...-At Ascension Church, in the Choir.— 
Dr. Elliott was preaching. The tenor was 
sleeping peacefully. ‘‘See if you canticle 
his neck a little,” the soprano suggested. 
“T wouldn’t duet,’”? came from the first 
bass. “If I can’t make a better pun than 
that my name ain’t Psalm,” said the boy 
who pumps the organ. But he said it solo 
that none of them quartet.—Washington 
Capital, 





eo 
PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzler,” THE INDEPENDENT, Vew York. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
My whole, ot eleven letters, is skilled. 
My 1, 2, is a preposition. 
My 3, 4, 5, 6, is a character in history now 
considered mythical. 
M 7 is a pronoun, 
My &, 9, 10, 11, is used by Chaucer and 
Spenser to signify elegant. K. C. H. 
NUMERIAL PUZZLE. 


Iam composed of eleven letters. 

My 2, 7, 8, 10, is a circle. 

My 1, 7,8, 10, 3, 2, isa part of the body. 

My 4, 9, 2, 8, isto get honestly. 

My 5, 6, 2, 11, is the center of an apple. 

My whole is a subject which is being dis- 
cussed all over the United States. 

Oo. L B. 


POETICAL CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


The authors of the following quotations, 
when placed in order, will give you the 
central name of an eminent poet. 


1. ‘TI care not, Fortune, what you medeny; 
You cannot rob me of free nature’s 
grace,”’ 
2. “ Forever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is Divine.” 


What one 

¥ Grocer says: 
“T] hire clerks 
whocan sell 
the ygoods 
that | tell 
them to 
sell — and 
of course | 
tell them to sell the goods on 
which | make the most money. 
If they can't do it, | won’t have 
them. That's what I hire them 
for. This is an actual fact 
related by a grocer to our 
salesman—and it’s a common 
fact; we have it daily. So, when 
they tell you that some wash- 
ing-powder is ‘‘the same as”’ 
or ‘‘as goodas”’ Pearline, it’s 
because it pays a larger profit. 
Too large, altogether, if clerks 
can be hired to make people 
take things they don’t want 
and know nothing of, instead 
of a tried and proved article 
like Pearline. 3m 


















3. ‘‘ And Hope enchanted smiled, 
And waved her golden hair.” 
4. ‘* But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 
The wild brook babbling down the 
mountain side, 
The lowing herd, the sheepfold’s simple 
bell.” 
5. ‘‘ Breathes there the man with soul so 
dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land »”’ 
6. “ Farin a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a reverend hermit 
grew.”’ 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 


The acrostic a beautiful place in Massa- 
chusetts. All places in the United States. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 97H. 
SQUARE AND DIAGONAL, 
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CENTRAL DIAGONALS AND REMAINDERS, 
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MADAME PORTER'S 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto 
rant; nota violent remedy; and 
very agreeable to the taste. 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 

MORE than 70 YEARS, 

RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 


* BENEDICT’S ee 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 








Only perfect cuff sieeve 

and collar Button made, 
All in one piece. Goes 
in like a wedge and flies 
around across the but- 
tonhole, 


ay 


Strong, durable, and 
can be adjusted with 
perfect ease. No wear or tear. 

This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 


ey 


171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
Greatest Sale of 


FURNITURE 


EVER KNOWN. 





Having purchased $200,000 worth of stock from 
several manufacturers, who have been forced to 
assign, we shall place tne same on sale at our ware- 
rooms, 


35-37 WEST 23D STREET, 
ata reduction of 25to ) percent. Goods are of highb- 
est. quality and latest designs. Buyers should not 
fail to embrace this rare Ts to secure HIGH 
CLASS FURNITURE on a basis of HALF VALUE. 


Sale to commence Monday, October 234, 


J. S. GILLIES, 





35-37 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 





VEGETABLE 


PAIN DESTROY 


THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
FOR PILES. BURNS, COLDS, DIAR- 
RHGA, OATARRH, SORE THROAT, 
SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 
HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 


Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


See our name on every wrapper and label, 
























Stigler aap tipaaiaiaan apie aaa tas 
ft Thrifty Housewives : 
: delight in bright ; 
p silverware, “ 
e : 
| known as zl 
F Sterling _ 
« 
a Silver Pieces q 
es J 
Inlaid of silver are : 
ma INLAID | 
5 4% in the back of the 
: 4%’, bowl and handle, then ; 
(iy a . 
, % he plated entire. Made only by q 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. : 


. ’ . eg 
De Miel’s Perfect Health Biscuit. 
AN ENGLISH INVENTION, 

Rich in phosphates, scientifically prepared in 
combination with the finest wheat flour and other 
necessary ingredients. Deliciousty palatable to 
the most refined taste. It isan established fact that 
phosphorus, an important ingredient in the 
composition of these biscuit, is the essence and cen- 
ter of the human beain itself, and kindles afresh the 
fire of vitality from the soles of the feet to the crown 
of the head, restoring the fullest and most vigorous 
conditions of robust health of body and mind, and 
enriches the blood, invigorates the brain, nerves, 
and muscles The digestion ts invigorated, appe- 
tite ivcreases, the bowels become regular, 
sleepcoalmand refreshing, the lips red, eves 
brigter, skin cleaner and healthy They 
insure sound, white teeth, and arrest premature 
decay, showing the action on the organs of nutrition. 
Are a specific also for nervousand mental prostration, 
nervous dyspepsia If not found atthe Grocer’s, send 
THE DAKE BAKERY CO, 
Chicago, tit. (Sole manufacturers in the United 
States), for samples free by mail: also testimonials 


~ @ SARATOGA 
VICHY. 


\ A Delicious Beverage. 










mwMay be drank at any 
hour of the day. 


For circular address 


SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO., 


be a Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, | 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ii Weightless"Gem" Beds 


Piano and Typewriters’Chairs 
Office Dosks. Mfr 


Mirs. 
TAH Andrew: &Co.? enicicot” 
DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
by PeCk’al lar bar Cushions, Whispera 


nvisible bubu 
heard, Successtul when all remedies fail, “MERE 
ouly by F. Hiscox, 863 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of provts! 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 
BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Yo, 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the test improvements have been placed ia . 
the new build!ng, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-room, connecting witi the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
0. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


A> institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
8¢..ntific treatment of Caneer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
ln ant growths, without the use of the knife. 

*Ve have never failed to effect a permas 
Meat cure where we have had a reasona 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DBS. W. K. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


sreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure tind soluble. 


}) Ithes morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Artowroot or 

= Sugar, and ts far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It ts delicious, nvovrishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


 SELF-ACTING 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Beware of Imitaticns. 


NOTICE 
sear’ ~ ‘spglieh 


indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
kind is largely in deli- 
and palatable gra- 


‘Opposite 
‘cate sauces 
vies. Now, these require astrong, 
delicately flavored stock, and the 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


OVININ 


Bovinine and rheuma- 
tism cannot occupy 
the same house; that 
is, the body. 60 


wm” PISO*S CURE FOR ,, 


Meg CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


v2 4 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Ayricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
@nyj practical hints, suggestions or information 
hat will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested. ] 


SPECIAL FARM CROPS. 
BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 


With wheat selling at a farm price of 
fifty cents per bushel right at the centers 
of population, and as low as thirty cents at 
some of the remoter points of production, 
we find many farmers looking about for 
something to plant in its stead. In choos- 
ing a substitute crop, there is usually a de- 
sire to find one in which the methods of 
cultivation will not differ materially from 
that of the crops to which they are already 
accustomed, The fact that they have suf 
fered from low prices, and found their work 
barren of profit, has the effect of 
them 


making 
to new depart 
ures, even while earnestly desiring to try 
sume method which may lead to better re- 
sults, 

The depended upon 
Wheat as one of his main crops, and who 


cautious in respect 


farmer who has 
feels that he cannot now safely rely upon 
it for profit, Wants something in its place 
to which he can devote more thay an acre 
or two, and which he 
somewhat the 
which he has 
his grain land. 


cultivate on 
method with 
accustomed to handle 
or this reason 


can 
same broad 
been 
he is not 
going to turn gardener or fruit grower, or, 
generally take up any other 
branch of business which would necessitate 
an entirely new departure. 


speaking, 


There are many crops of this sort, some 
one of which would doubtless answer his 
needs if it could be brought to his notice, 
and its requirements made plain to him. 
But often, while bis land and enviroament 
is In every way adapted to it, it does not 
happen to be grown in his neighborhood , 
and so he dues net have its value, for his 





present needs, brought directly home to 
him. 

Broom corn is one of the crops which 
should be placed in any list made up for 
the considerations of farmers in thi# emer- 
gency. While it is adapted to a wide cli- 
matic range, it {s a peculiar fact that its 
cultivation is followed only here and there, 
fn places widely distributed, but not as a 
great industry in more than thtee or four 
of them. It has net bécome in any sense a 
crop of general cultivation, altho thereis no 
reason why it should not be so. 

Almost the first cultivation of the crop 
in this country, and the very first upon 
any extended scale, was done by the 
Shakers. More than a hundred years ago 
they were growing it in their gardens at 
Watervliet, New York; and to this day 
wherever you find a Shaker community 
there you will be almost certain to find 
broom corn grown and brooms manufac. 
tured as a part of their home industry. 

The Mohawk Valley, in New York, and 
the Scioto Valley, in Ohio, have been among 
the districts where the crop has been exten- 
sively grown in the past; but during recent 
years its cultivation appears to have been 
woving westward. ‘The prairies of Illinois 
andof Kansas now lend their richness to 
it, and in the latter State a thousand acres 
of it may sometimes be seen in a single 
field. 

Broom corn is a non-saccharine variety of 
Sorghum vulgare, which is a native of In- 
dia. But it may be mentioned as among 
the oddities of the industry that a broom, 
beyond a mere bundle of wisps, is almost 
unknown in the latter country, while the 
United States, into which it was probably 
introduced accidentally, holds practically a 
monopoly of its production and manufac- 
ture. Brooms, of multitudinous sorts, are 
to be found every where—in our homes, our 
places of business and upon every avenue 
of travel. The raw product which now en- 
ters into the manufacture of them is esti 
mated at 32,000 tons per annum, and it is 
valued at $2,500,000, Nota mean total for 
a special crop of limited cultivation. 

To show its climatic adaptation, I may 
state that it is grown from Louisiana on 
the south, at least as far north as New York 
and Ohio, and as far west as California. 

There are two varieties of the corn, stan- 
dard and dwarf. The former is the more 
extensively grown, as it is the sort that is 
used in the manufacture of all large brooms 
This often attains a hight of fifteen feet a 
requires a very strong, rich soil for its prof- 
itable production.” The dwarf grows to a 
hight of but three or four feet, and produces 
a short, fine-fibered brush, which is used 
mainly for the manufacture of whisks. 

In preparing the ground for broom corn, 
the procedure does not differ materially 
from the method of preparing corn ground. 
As I have iatimated at the opening of this 
article, the work is such as a practiced grain 
farmer will find right in his line. The 
plowing should be about eight inches deep, 
and should be done at about the time that 
one would plow for corn, or after the first 
sprouting of weed seeds, so that they may 
be turned under and not compete for space 
with the plant in its early growth. The 
seed bed should be made very fine and 
smooth, not only that the seed may have 
every facility for germinating, but that an 
even distribution may be secured when 
sowing it. The importance of this I shall 
touch upon later. The planting may be 
with an ordinary two-horse corn 
planter, planting in rows three feet or a 
trifle more apart. This for the larger vari- 
ety. The dwarf may be grown somewhat 
closer, The holes in the drilling plates 
should be arranged so that two or three 
seeds will be dropped every six incnes. If 
it were possible to secure a stand of one 
stalk in a place, every four inches in the 
row, that perhaps would be an ideal dis- 
tance. But as some of the seeds will prob- 
ably fail to germinate, it will be better to 
sUOW as above. 

Sowing at this rate, a bushel of seed will 
sow about twenty acres, so that it is not a 
very expensive crop to putin. A man and 
team will sow about fifteeu acres per day. 

Now as to the importance of a full and 
even stand. In planting cornu, and other 
grains, the loss from failing to get a full 
stand is the self-evident one that there will 
not be plants enough to produce a full crop. 
But with broom corn the case is a little dif- 
ferent. If the stand is too thin, the brush 
will be apt to grow long, rank and coarse, 
and alarge portion of the stalks, lacking 
the support that they would have if there 
was a full stand, will turn over and “row 
in bent and crooked foria ; this adds greatly 
to the labor of harvesting, and detracts 
very much from their value after they are 
harvested. If the stand is:'too thick the re- 
sult may be quite as bad, for the brush will 
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be small and spindling. The adage that a 
crop well sown is half grown is more than 
usually true hére. 

It is quite useless to plant until the 
ground is warm. In cold ground the seed 
will lie dormant, and probably rot. If it does 
finally come up it will not give an even 
stand. In warm ground it will be up in 
eight or ten days, and if kept clear from 
weeds will grow rapidly. But the young 
plants are tender, and if compelled to con- 
test with the weeds for light and air and 
plant food, you cannot expect much good 
from them. Shallow cultivatidn should be 
begun as s06n as the rows can be distin- 
guished above the ground, and maintained 
until the plants are at least two feet high, 
and longer if it can be done without injury 
to the brush. 

It is a crop that will not justify much 
hand labor, and so the cultivation by horse 
power should be thorough and persistent 
from start to finish. 

The harvesting of the broom is quite as 
particular work as the sowing of the seed. 
A well grown crop may be rendered nearly 
worthless by neglect or Jack of intelligent 
handling at this time. The most valuable 
brush is that which is harvested and cured 
so as to retain a bright green color. I have 
seen it stated that this color is due to a cer- 
tain kind of seed ; but that is a fallacy. To 
produce a green brush it has only to be cut 
at the right stage, just as it has taken on 
the pea-green color, which is as soon as the 
bloom falls and it gets wellin the milk, 
only approaching the dough state of the 
seed. It will not doto let the dough become 
as hard, nor the straw as ripe as we do with 
wheat before harvesting. If it is permitted 
to go beyond this stage the ends of the 
brush begin to redden, and it then rapidly 
deteriorates in color, weight/and shape of 
the brush. The right time to cut can be 
told by a perspective view of the field. Ifa 
general tinge of red is perceptible, you are 
verging on the danger limit, and there 
should be no time lost in getting to work. 

But the cutting at the proper time will 
not alone serve to retain this desirable hue. 
If the green brush is left exposed to the light 
of the sun, to dew or rain, it will quickly 
bleach. Hence it must be removed at once 
to some shaded or dark place. A dry-house, 
built especially for the purpose, or some 
shed or barn, that can be made available for 
itat the proper season, is absolutely re 
quired in order to produce brush of the best 
color and highest market value. It will 
require the use of such a building for three 
or four weeks, depending somewhat upon 
the weather; and about twenty-five hun- 
dred cubic feet of space will be needed for 
the proper handling of each ton of the 
brush. It will be wise to make provision 
for this before planting, so that you will 
not be caught with a good crop of brush, 
and then suffer loss because you have not 
facilities for handling it. In curing, pro- 
tection from light and rain are the essen- 
tials, together with . free circulation of 
air through the brush. The interior 
arrangement of a drying shed varies in 
different localities; and it would be well 
for a grower to examine one that is in use 
by an experienced man, if this is at all pos- 
sible. In harvesting, the brush is cut off 
with about two inches of the stalk. This 
leaves upon the land an immense quantity 
of rough, coarse “ trash,’”’ which it is some- 
times difficult to properly dispose of. The 
general practice is to burn it; but as by this 
means no vegetable matter is returned to 
the land, it is open to objection. 
claimed that on this account successive 
crops of broom corn cannot be grown 
with profit. But it would be very poor 
land that would be exhausted by a single 
crop. ‘The best farmers practice plowing 
under this refuse every third year, and so 
keep the land in good heart. More often 
than this is not advisable, as it would make 
the soil too coarse and loose for the proper 
cultivation of the crop. Upona soilin that 
condition it would readily succumb to 
droughts, altho in general it will well with 
stand such, making it a crop peculiarly 
suited to a hot, dry climate. The harvest- 
ing has to be done by hand, and is rather 
slow and severe work, differing not very 
much from the labor of cutting up corn, 
And, like corn, there has not yet been any 
machine invented that will relieve the 
grower from this labor. As the harvest 
must be completed within a comparatively 
few days, the question of available labor is 
sometimes a serious one. As Ihave shown, 
loss is certain to result if the brush stands 
until it is very ripe, and even more certain 
if the work is not completed before the first 
frost. 


It is even 


The possible or probable money return 
from a crop is, of course, always to be con- 
sidered, before going into it; but in the 
nature of things thisis so variable that | 
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always approach it with hesitation. The 
worst thing that can happen toa man, ip 
taking up a new crop, is to mislead himself 
with a false estimation of the profits that 
are likely to result. In the matter of broom 
corn, it will be well to realize at the statt 
that it does not promise any exceptional 
results. It pays perhaps as well as the 
ordinary grain staples; the yield and 
prices are subject to as wide fluctuation, 
But it may well be made to take the partia] 
place of wheat, or any other thing that is 
unusually ldw in the markets. Ifa yield 
of six or seven hundred pounds is secured, 
and a price of five cents obtained, it should 
be satisfactory. 
FRANKLIN, O. 


AROUND THE FARM IN NOVEM- 
BER. 


BY GEORGE E. 





WALSH. 


Farm Implements.—These are so valua- 
ble now that it pays to exercise a little care 
in storing them for winter. They should 
be put away during this month. Where 
many of them are used on the farm a spe- 
cial tool and implement house should be 
set aside for their winter storage. Witha 
little paint and oil one can put the tools 
away so that when they are brought out in 
the spring they will look almost like new, 
Clean them off first one by one, and then 
touch up the woodwork with a little paint, 
and rub the steel part thoroughly with best 
machine oil. Coal oil or beef tallow is good 
for the latter work, and one can choose 
whichever is the easiest to secure. Plows, 
hoes, harrows, sickles and the large reaping 
machines should all be treated in this way, 
There is enough saved by the operation to 
pay good wages for the time consumed, 

An Emulsion for Sheep Ticks.—Half a 
dozen sheep ticks will irritate an animal so 
that there will be no profit in him when 
marketed, Several hundred ticks on a lamb 
will make life a burden for the poor crea- 
ture. And yet many sheep and lambs are 
put in their close winter quarters fairly 
swarming with ticks. To avoid this the 
pen and = sheds should be thoroughly 
cleansed, and the boards all whitewashed, 
Then take the sheep and lambs and wash 
them thoroughly with the kerosene emul- 
sion before putting them in the inclosure, 
so that every one will be free from the 
pests. The emulsion is easily made. Put 
in a boiler half a gallon of soft soap to one 
gallon of water; boil and stir these togeth- 
er, and then add two gallons of common 
kerosene oil. Stir this thoroughly as it 
boils until it looks like thick cream, then 
it can be diluted with water about one-half 
before being applied to the sheep. Rub this 
thoroughly over the sheep, or squirt it on 
them with a good spray. 

Apples for Market.—In harvesting and 
selling apples one must use his own judg- 
ment as to the possibilities of better profits 
later in the season. This year there isa 
good demand for the right kind of apples 
for export; but in catering to this trade it 
should be remembered that good looking 
fruit aiways sells best in Europe, simply 
on account of the looks, and that later 
iu the season the Golden Russets monopo- 
lize the market. There is no particular 
object’ gained in keeping such fancy red 
apples, for the prices paid now for fine ex- 
port apples are high and satisfactory. New 
barrels are always best for shipping export 
apples; and the fruit should be well sweat- 
ed,,wiped dry with a cloth, and then thor- 
oughly packed and settled down in the 
barrels, ‘The other sorts of apples may find 
better markets later in the winter, and if 
one has good storage facilities it will prob- 
ably pay to keep them. 

Laying down Vines.—It is not altogether 
a universal practice to lay down the grape 
vines, raspberry and blackberry canes 10 
November for winter protection: but, 
wherever the work is done, the results are 
most satisfactory. It may be that large 
growers of the fruits cannot afford the 
time and labor to lay down and protect the 
vines of their large fields, but those who 
yrow only a limited number of vines have 
no such excuse. The vines that have i 
laid down and covered in the winter inva 
riably give larger aud better fruits, and 
If the vines are eX 


also an earlier season 
should 


posed to the northerly winds they 
by all means be covered with straw, leaves 
or other litter, with a little dirt to keep the 
mulch in position. Wuere the vines a 
exposed to the sun on the south side 0' 
buildings, hedges or fences, it is only Be 
essary to lay them down on the ground, 
and the snowbanks will act as a provection: 
Karly Growth of Wheat.—lt is quite €° 
sential that wheat should have 4 6% 
growth by this month if it is to resist the 
cold of winter. More wheat is yer 
having only a pour growth in whe fall of 
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year than from any other cause. Early plant- 
ing is recommended to secure this ; but bad 
weather and poor seed will often bring the 
plants up to a very poor stand by the first 
of November. A liberal application of 
phosphate fertilizer at the seeding time will 
often make the wheat get a good growth, so 
that the plant will form an efficient protec- 
tion to their roots against the cold of win- 
ter. Butif the growth is thin and scraggy 
by this mon th, an application of phosphates 
now might greatly benefit the plants, es- 
pecially if cold weather was late in coming, 
so that the plants would have time to profit 
from thestimulant. It does not pay torun 
the risk of losing a large part of the wheat 
crop by winter freezing, when a little work 
and expense in the fall may prevent it. 

Make an Ice House.—Again the advis- 
ability of building an ite house comes up 
for consideration by farmers so located that 
ice can easily be obtained, and where this 
commodity is of great use in the summer 
time for keeping milk, vegetables and 
fruits. November is the month to think 
about the question, and to begin work on 
it. ‘The share system is by all odds the best 
way to erect an ice house. Half a dozen 
farmers could join together, and the house 
will be builtat a small expense, and each 
one could set to work to help fill it when 
ice comes. If the ice bill of last summer is 
looked over it will probably serve as a 
strong inducement for such an innovation. 
The work, however, should not be post- 
poned later than this month, as ice may 
come with the holidays, and our cold sea- 
son is a very uncertain one, 

Care of Stock.—As this is one of the 
months that is liable to violent atmospheric 
changes, special care should be given to all 
live stock. A sudden change in the weather 
is just as taxing to the vitality of animals 
as it is to individuals; and they should 
have such means of shelter and protection 
as will prevent them from catching cold. 
A cold contracted now may mean a chronic 
state of sickness and weakness all winter. 
Animals thus wintered will not make 
much profit for the owner. They will eat 
without returning anything to their owner 
for the food consumed, It pays much bet- 
ter to avoid rather than to cure such trou- 
bles. Good warm barns and sheds should 
be provided for all of the animals on the 
farm, and good bedding should not be en- 
tirely forgotten, 

NEw YorK City, 


OUR NATIVE PLANTS. 
L. ‘ 


BY EBEN E, REXFORD, 


I NEVER have been able to understand 
why Americans object so decidedly to mak- 
ing use of native plants in ornamenting 
their yards and lawns and beautifying their 
homes. I have been told that it was because 
our native plants were to be obtained so 
cheaply and because it is “ the fashion”? to 
use foreign plants. Said a leading grower 
of shrubs to me not long since: 


“If lcould have the exclusive sale of half a 
dozen native plants that [ could name and be 
able to introduce them as Japanese or Chinese, 
orfrom some other foreign land, with a big 
price attached, Vd make a little fortune out of 
themina short time. But advertise them as 
“native? plants and very few will buy them. A 
brother nurseryman tells me that he sells a good 
many native plants, but they are cataloged and 
sold under Latin or strictly scientific names, 
and the purchasers imagine they are getting for- 
elgn plants. Many of those who huy write an- 
gry letters when they find out that they have got 
4 plant that grows at home.” 





Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass”, lamp- 
chimneys ; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

Chey are clear, transparent, 
hot misty. Look at your 
chimney.” How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 


Be willing to pay a little more, 
oe ae 5 
A Gro. A, Macuretu Coa 


AKE Leather soft and 

long-lived with Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
ree at the store. 

Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 





I hate to believe that American people 
are so obtuse as to not recognize the beau- 
ty of our native plants, or that they are so 
snobbish as to prefer a foreign plant because 
it is foreign and costs considerable. I pre- 
fer to think that they do not fully recog- 
nize the beauty of native plants because 
they are so familiar with them, in.a super- 
ficial way, that they see them ‘‘ as one who 
sees not.’? And for years our leading horti- 


‘cultural journals have praised up the beauty 
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of foreign plants and said very little about 
the attractions of our own; and people, as a 
general thing, have come into possession of 
the idea that the reason why so little was 
said about American plants was that very 
little could be said in their favor. 

I have written a good deal about our na- 
tive plants and urged lovers of the beauti- 
ful to give them a placein their gardeus. I 
believe I have interested some intelligent 
men and women in them ; and I hope to be 
able to do still more in this line. would 
like to push forward the work of using our 
own plants in preference to those of other 
lands, when equal tothem in beauty and 
adaptability. ‘The proper way to study a 
plant,with a view to determining its merits, 
is to look at it without prejudice born of its 
origin. Do not ask where it came from. 
Simply investigate its claims to beauty, and 
be governed by the result of that investiga- 
tione. If it has merit—and that alone 
should be the test—make use of it, no mat- 
ter where it comes from. If it is deficient 
in merit, have nothing to do with it, even if 
it comes heralded as a “ royal favorite from 
the Flowery Kingdom.” Fine adjectives 
sound well, but they never put merit into 
a plant that has none. 

I advocate the cultivation of native plants 
largely for the reason that we have many 
that are extremely beautiful, and I want to 
see that beauty domesticated and made 
use of. I want it brought home to every 
family. It can be had, in many instances, 
for the taking. Those living in the coun- 
try can find all the shrubs their little 
‘front yards” can make room for growing 
in the pastures and along fhe rivers and on 
the hills and in swampy places. Half a 
day’s work will enable them to dig and 
bring home at least a dozen specimens, and 
few country yards have room for more, 
after giving place to the roses, lilacs, 
peonies, lilies and other shrubs and border 
plants common to most gardens. Those 
living in the small villages and cities may 
have to make a little extra effort to obtain 
plants, but the quest for them will be an 
“outing” that all will enjoy. Organize a 
party of plant hunters, and sally forth ‘in 
search of the beautiful.” Uhe more one 
studies native plants, the keener his obser- 
vation of them, the stropger his admira- 
tion for them becomes, and by and by he 
wonders how he could ever have been so 
blind to their beauty, and he finds himself 
quoting the old saying that ‘‘a prophet is 
not without honor save in his own coun- 
try.”” From becoming cognizant of real 
merit existing in the native plants, one 
eventually becomes proud of a collection 
of them because they are native. It helps 
to rouse and stimulate a love for and pride 
in that which is our own. 


SutoctTon, WIs. 





LL the influences of the 
home should be refin- 

ing ; everything for its use 
or adornment should be gen- 
uine ; the Cut Glass should 
bear the Trade-Mark of the 
Dorflingers whose reputa- 
tion for the high- 


est grade of Amer- 





ican Cut (Gillass' 15 


Trade-Mark 


world wide. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York, 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK BB. CAKPENTER during his six month's resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr, Carpenter's great picture, * The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture {t- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” ts 
reta:ied at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 34c. 
“arly orders are requested. Address 
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For Rheumatism 
sciatica, 
rheumatic gout, 
neuralgia, dropsy, and. 
white swelling, 
use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Bas been a never-failing family remedy ‘6; 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
tending to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains né 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL €CO., NEW YORK, 
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Weekly Market Veview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





[For the week ending Thursday, Nov. 9th, 1893.] 


TEAS.—The valuation of stocks of tea is 
about the same as last week, but the demand 
seems so slow that itis difficult to support a 
firm tone. The market has been rather unsat- 
isfactory all of this week. Amoy is quoted at 
ll@16c. ; Fuchau, 12@30c.; Formosa, 16@40¢c., and 
Japans, old, 10@20c., and new, 18@vc. 

COFFEE.—There is not a good vigorous mar- 
ket for coffee, and there is exhibited a great 
spirit of caution in buying. Mild coffees are 
valued about the same as last week. Java is 
quoted at 21@27c.; Mocha, 22@224¢c.; Maracai- 
bo, 18!¢@22c.; Laguayra, 19}4@22Véc., and Brazil, 
1844 @20c. 

SUGAR.—The price list of coffee has been re- 
vised a little,and at a slight decline. All orders 
are now filled for refined, but buyers are taking 
only such stock as they need. Cut loaf and 
crushed are, 5@5 3-l6c ; powdered, 4 13-16@5c. ; 
granulated, 4 9-16@434c. ; Cubes, 4 13-16@5c., and 
Mould, ** A,”’ 454@4 15-l6c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
quiet, 5@7e. per th, and dressed lambs slow at 
6@s8l4c. Dressed calves are quiet at 8@124c. for 
city dressed, and 74g@llc. per th for country 
dressed. Country dressed hogs are 74@93{c. 
for light to heavy. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for hog products 
is quiet and steady. Mess pork is $19@19.50 per 
bbl.; family, $19.50@20, and short clear, $19@- 
21. The market is quiet for beef, with family at 
$1215; mess, $8.50, and extra India mess, 
$2023. Beef hams are easy at $16.25. Lard is 
weaker, with Western refined at 1l0c. per tbh. Cut 
meats are dull and easy, with pickled shoulders 
at 7c.; hams, 94@10c., and bellies, l0@104éec. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The flour market 
closes a little steadier, owing to a trifle im- 
srovement in wheat; but the demand is still a 
1and-to-mouth one, and no heavy transactions 
are made. Exporters have taken very little, 
but the domestic demand has improved the 
tone of spring and winter patents and straights. 
City mill patents are $4.25004.50 per bbl; city 
mills, West India grades, $3.65; spring patents, 
$3.80004.05; straights, $3.2003.75, and clears, 
$2.5002.95; winter patents, $3.50@3.75; straights, 
$303.20, and clears, $2.80@3.10. Buckwheat 
flour is dull but steady at $2 40@2.50 per bag. 
Rye flour is dull at $303.10, Cornmeal issteady, 
with Brandywine at $2.80 and yellow Western, 
$2.00@2.75. : 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market has 
improved since election, dealers basing their 
ideas upon the fact that there would be an im- 
provement. in business since the elections would 
probably change the Administration’s policy on 
the tariff question. Foreign and domestic de- 
mand has not improved, and this advance in 
wrices must be attributed solely to the elections. 
‘he receipts in the interior have continued as 
strong as ever, and the surplus on hand is enor- 
mous. There is some — ion that the receipts 
will fall off this week and that roads will soon 
become so impassable that farmers cannot send 
their wheat to market. December wheat is 
68c.; No. 2 red, 67'9c.; No. 2 hard winter, 68c., 
and No. 1 Northern Spring, 7044c. The corn 
market has been very quiet, but reviving a little 
in sympathy with wheat toward the end. De- 
cember corn is 474c., and No. 2 cash corn, 47@ 
474c. Cash oats are quite active, and thereis no 
pressure to sell, while dealers are making steady 
inquiries. With the advancein wheat, oats also 
jumped up. No. 2 oats are di@tic.; No.2 white, 
bYya@sbvoc., and track mixed, 4@s54¢c. Barley 
is dull, with No.2 Milwaukee at 65¢., and un- 
graded Western, }@67c. Buckwheat is dull,with 
Canadian in bond at Sic.; the market is dull 
and unchanged for hay. No 1 prime timothy is 
ae, per 1001; No. 2, 70@s80e., and No.3, 60@65ec., 
and clover mixed, i@60c. Straw is in little de- 
mand,and prices are hardly steady. No.2 to 
No. 1 long rye straw are 0 @60c, per 100% ; short 
rye, 4@45c., and oats straw, 40c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poutier is ar- 
riving freely in anticipation of the holidays, and 
the outlet is very good. The demand for fancy 
voultry is good. Spring chickens are %@l1Uc. ; 
| sae *"a@10c.; old roosters, 6@64ec. ; turkeys, 10 
lie. : ducks, 65@90c, per pair, and geese, $1.25@ 
1.50 per pair. Dressed poultry are in heavy sup- 
ply, and very weak. Stock was carried over 
Sunday and Election Day, making all new arri- 
vals dull. Prime turkeys are l0@]2c., and infe- 
rior, 7@9c. per bh; Philadelphia chickens, b@ 
1%7c. per h; Western, 9@10c. ; fowls, "9 Ke. ; old 
cocks, 6@6'4c.; Kastern spring ducks, 13@16e. ; 
Western, ti@llc., and Eastern young geese, le, 
Egys are firm and in moderate receipt, with 
only a small proportion of fresh gathered. State 
and Pennsylvania eggs are 2@2bc. per dozen ; 
Western, 25@25%c. ; ice house, Me 2lec.: limed, 20 
@Aec., and seconds, 35.505 per case. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.--The advance in 
butter of last week has been checked, and stock 
is alittle easier at the close. There is not much 
chance of prices declining much more, but State 
creamery is irregular in quality and price. State 
dairy is in fair demand and firm. Western 
extra creamery is 24@20%c. per t.; firsts, 27a 
PRe., and seconds, 24 c. State creamery is 














2y@28e.; State dairy, extras, sells at 2ha2 “ 
firsts, 24@26c., and seconds, 22@23c. Western 





dairy is 19@20.; imitation creamery, 18@24c., 
and factory, 1i@20c. Cheese is quiet, and there 
is little local or foreign demand. Prices are 
steady, but further arrivals may weaken them. 
Large sizes full creams are %@1)4yc. per h.; small 
sizes, 1OW@l2Y4c.; Chenango best skims, 74@ 
94c.; common to prime, 4@74c., and full skims, 
waose. 

FRESH FRUITS.— Choice apples are in good 
demand. King are $3.504.25 per bbl.; Green- 
ings, $2.26@3; Baldwins, $2.25@3.25, and Spy, 
2.2703.25. Pears are quiet, with most stock at 
$3@4.00 per bbl., and Boston pears, $1.50@4 per 
bushel box. Grapes are firm, with up-river 
Concords at 80c.@31.25 per case; Western New 
York Delawares, lt(@20c. per small basket; Ca- 
tawhas, 11@l2c., and Concords, ll@124¢c. Cran- 
berries are firm if good, and prices range from 
$2 to $5.50 per bbl. Florida oranges are $1.50@- 
2.50 per box, and grape fruit, $2.25@3. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Domes- 
tic potatoes are quiet at 31.5002 for Jerseys; 
$2.12@2.37 for Long Island in bulk, and $1.25@2 
per 180 Ib for State. Sweets are firm at 31.50@- 
3.25; onions are steady, with Eastern white at 
$2.50 03.25 per bbl.; red, $1.25@1.75. and yellow, 
$1.50@1.75. Cabbayes are $2@4 per 100; toma- 
toes, 40@75c. per crate; squash, $1(@1.50 per bbl; 
turnips, 745c.@3$1, and Long Island celery, 31@- 
125 per doz. bunches, and State and Western, 
10@Wc, per doz. routs. 
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THE NEW YOST TYPEWRITER, | OR'ENTAL Rucs, 


Made to meet the modern want for a ma- 
chine which prints directly from type, uses no 
ribbon, aligns permanently at the point of 
printing, is light, compact and durable. 

Uses any desired color of ink, copying or 
record. The pads can be changed instantly. 








Yost Writing Machine Company, 71 and 73 Broadway, New York, 


40 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng, 


BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Surpassing everything for beauty, durability and cleanliness. 
Largest Assortment. Superior Quality. Low Price 





























Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking wane. Highest \y 
of a eavening streng sites ed WG 1 H 1 H 
Mates Government food Resmi, Fine Bedding of every Description. 


ROYAL BAKING Powper Co, 08 Wall St., N. Y. 














Call and examine. Illustrated Catalogue sent free on receipt (Look for this window.) 
of 2cent stamp. Mention this paper. Money saved by buying direct from the 


only exelusive Rug importing house in the 
WHITCOMB METALLIC BEDSTEAD CO,, =| United states. 
UNION SQUARE, NORTH, VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL, 


a 935 Broadway. cor. 22d Street, New York 
we eS 7 31 East ‘Seventeenth | Street, ae New, _York. When you write please mention this paper. ° 


Thanksgiving and the Holidays 


Are not complete without the attractions of an open fire, 
The Fireplace is a welcome in itself supplementing your 


hospitality by its genial warmth and cheer. 
THE MAYFLOWER PORTABLE FIREPLACE ll 
can be used in any room and requires only a joint of smoke 


On fy ti alae w, '¢ - \ a pipe to connect with the chimney. Can be fitted for burn- 
ing coal if desired. Shipped safely to any part of the 


Always in the Lead.| pal QUAM 9 oe menentinsnaism'” "| Qvereoats and Suits 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 4 ; : A Aa} i he SMITH & ANTHONY CoO., 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass : 7 a Y ‘% t MAKERS HUB STOVES AND RANGES. 


GS Fig PS pan, Pn” Atsoven Medals aken at the World’ Fait.” FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
CTPINWAY ‘THE E. HOWARD | LARGE STOCK, 
Watch and Clock Co. House 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. TOWER CLOCKS. ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 


e e 
Grand Gold Medal of international Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. r u r n 1S h 1 n g e —_—__—— 


inventions Exhibition, also Grand ALL CLOCKS. 

Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor STRIKING HALL Ch Cooking Utensils, DEVLI N & CO 
“Best Pianos and several merito- | 41 Maiden Lane, Kew York. aati sind °9 

rious ana useful inventions.” 34 Wachington Mereet, Chteage. ry, ry, 


Wareroonts: Steinway Hall, N. Y. Ate 1 Pric sete coms Dae Sos Fine China and Class, 44 EAST 14th STREET, 
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CHICAGO SALE VChteago, Hl Eddy Refrigerators. 
- DE. Le SHAW, er 2 


yl nig ape LEWIS & CONGER - 
ait SUITS, ATLANT IC 130 and 132 W. 42d St., , “ys ve 


Parlor 
27 SUDBU dy ST. 


sna Homtom ata.""” | MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, | ___"'™" *°': ee oe) ee 


catalogue, 


“ad New York, January 24th, 1893 TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. —t F % : ay S.C. SMALL 
BRASS BEDSTEADS The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the = \ ny . rite a 
Company, submit the following Statement of its ’ ston 
Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver agairs on the dist of December, 1892. Direct Fast Express Route 


andtiron. Brass Furniture, Etc. Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


. W.& B. DOUCLAS, 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. rem 1892, to Slat December, Earesstnty $5,090,250 8S TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 5: MIDD dukit ow 4 
Brass Bedsteads and Bedding Py Specialty Pre ee on Policies not marked off Ist NN. 


1,472,142 48 \ Branch Warehouses 
New York to Genoain tons then Eleven Days 6X7 John St., New York and 
5,162,393 36 NORTH GERMAN LLOYD Ss. 8.CO,. en 17 Lake St.. Chicago, 


aU r ) MANUFACTURERS OF 
—————__— DIRECT ROUTE TO RIV IE RA AND ITALY, c | i 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. > —— i \ PUMPS 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudesof the At. | K os pulls up Chain aad 
Losses paid during the same lantic,the Channel Crossing, long R.R.rides. Hi | y Fixtures, Lron Curbs, Ya 
period $1,466,178 06 The fine, fast steamers FULDA. WERRA and | i Hydrants, Street Washers 
—_———_——_— KAISER (Kaiser Wilh. Il), will sail from NEV a bl _ oo . 
Returnsof Premiums Wei for "Sov. ae AR x3 GENOA as Mig - , WorksFounded in 1832 
ENA — A. ov. 18: SAIS K (Kaiser Wilh. Il, Nov. Highest medal awarded 
and Rapenses...... See © Br FULDA, Dee, 9; WEKKA, Dec Wr KAISEIE | them by the Universal Ex- 
The Company has the following Assets, viz: (Kaiser Ww Mb, 11), Jan, 6, 1894, | Hy }i) position at Paris, France, in 


Union Square, N. Y. 








Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to Silst December ISV2.,..c000---.000. 3,759,198 05 





United States and State of New York Passengers for the Italian lakes, Switzerland, the shi; Vienna, ‘Austria, in 167, 


‘ , Tyrol, will find this route the most direct, easie st, ‘ ee ~ and’ Centennial E xhibition. 
THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 and most comfortable. Switzerland can be ‘reached ! 1876. 
9 . 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 @0 | 1m Six hours from Genoa, 
Successors “* 


The Rot ( C iw M —, Real Estate and Claims due the Com- For full information tn regard to these trips apply to R S SAF E CURE 

e Ropar, 8. GouLD Co, ane ERSER 1Co. ‘ on D . -¥ K ay ¢ "ar nian : P 

1 261 & 263 € eee gah lag Sey pany estimated at (029,345 2 OEL Ric Hs &C 0., 2 Bowling Gre en, 4 for Kidney and Liver disease s. Sold by all druggist 
40) Feet Kast of Broadway. Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 02% saaicaaaas 


A Practical, Every-day Cash in Bank........csceeeeees 


Grew Cook Book Amount 


F R E E Containing over 2,500 Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
e tested recipes, 320 pp. of profits will be patd to the hoiders thereof or their 
C 7-% Bound in cloth Don’t fail to get the legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- in 
OMPANY WATCH-C LOCK, enth of February next. 
the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
address be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
THE GREAT AMERIC AN TEA COMPANY gal representatives, on and or Tue , ; 
Der. Charch aud Veecy “ts.. 8.W. City. Be Y. their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 


Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 


Are pet up successfully by Decorators or Carpenters dvced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 
in all clas — of nee. Lew A and new. Send for 


Circular. Many patterns A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net Variable from Chicago. All 
HENRY 8, NORTHROP 30 Ri 8 Street New York, | carned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
MY WIFE ne HOW ae po 3ilst December, 182, for which certificates will be Route meals se served in 
firs ri 1T AND PAY FREIGHT. issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next, e 7 : 
: : $10. 50 | juythe Oxford Improved SINGER Bew- By order of the or - - Tou rist Tickets Dining Cars 
ing Machine, with a complete set of at- J.H. CHAPMAN,S . i 

# ne = <a 10 eure Chugrd ong nee ee at greatly Reduced Rates, Palace Drawing- 
Sy Jaa pel ‘es Fair gece epee TRUSTEES: SS 


Beg, tm Seer, ce, Sa taking in all principal points of interest and leeping Cars 
\ Oxford i 4 bad Chicago, Il. JD. AN MOORE, GRAS. H. MARSHA allowing privileges never before accorded, can Room S pag 


A. A. EWD. FLOY ES be obtained, together with full information, at | and Tourist Sleepers 
sEPH H. ’ GEORGE ; ———— 
RICK SECKER'SFACE POWDER AMES LOW GEORGE H. TORNURE principal ticket offices in the United States and 


SLOW to 
conceals Blemishes, has most Beau- : A AMI 4 is. cLD ‘SON W. HA . Canada. are run through 


tiful Effect. Don’t Show, yet is Abso- T, ISA4C BELL, H. A. GROSS, Gen’l Eastern Passenger Agent, s s 
— hi es yee bag? ed ge Ba: prenour. THOMAS Marl ans “et NEW YORK CITY San Francisco w= 
ority over ll others ite, Pink or KAY, ° GUSTAV AMSINC rm ’ ; n 
— gal bd gre ao Druggists, f ME. DO J06e EW. C3 1 J. E. BRITTAIN, New England Passenger Agent, out change, lea g 
y me or 26 cts.ins mt ort TRENTON ED ° : 
THEO. RICKSECKER, Fertamer wil el VERNON H. BROWN 5 State Street, BOSTON, Mass. | Chicago daily viat 
. 56 Maiden Lane New York . Mist NDER N. LOV 


i - re AA rE : RAY 
ane) rr” | NORTH-WESTERNIL 
fslabie Dealing 0 D265 ate Boston ie etl “04 Veco Preetans 






































scenes tdi = A. A. RAVEN, 2 Vice President CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. ——__ué— 


Tug INDEPENDENT Press, 41 AND 43 GOLD STRERT. N&\? Foutcw STRFeEt, 
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